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iv PREFACE. 


“ morning star” of our poetic constellations, is announced by Mr. 
Wright, to whose care and learning it may safely be confided. In 
Theology, we have received and reviewed many volumes of sermons 
of great learning, eloquence, and ability; and, if in our poetical 
department there is not much that rises into superior excellence, 
yet the numerous volumes that appear shew a more general 
cultivation of intellect, and a higher refinement of taste, both 
in the authors and their readers, Nor can we fail to remark in 
works of fiction (with few exceptions) a growing propriety of 
language and purity of feeling, which most honourably dis- 
tinguish them from the same class of works in former days, and 
for much of which we are probably indebted to our FEMALE 
writers. 
Syivanus Unpan. 
June 30, 1846. 
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cathedrals of Seville, or those scarcely less noble structures whose grey 
towers are reflected in the waters of Ayon or the Thames, than the 
graceful beauty of the Italian could be with the robust 
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and the continuance of your health, which is not to be despaired of in one 
that can temper himeel from excesses, and especially in fruit, as you can.” 

In 1665 he discovered a mineral spring at Seend, in Wiltshire; but a spring 
or fountain of nature, more bitter than the iron of Seend, was now about to 
open upon him. It was on Nov. 1 that he enters in his book of Accidents 
to Juhn Aubrey, “I made my first address (in an ill hour) to Joane 
Sumner.” Whether, however, this was the punishment of some infidelities, 
or the natural consequence of levity and caprice, we dare not say, but it 
certainly appears that John Aubrey had previously scorched his antiquarian 
heart in several other little furnaces of love. In his Collection of Genitures 
(p- 110) he remarks, “ My mother fell from her horse, and brake her arme, 
the last day of April, 1649-50, when I was a suiter to Mrs. Jane 
Codrington.” In April 1651, “I sawe that incomparable good con- 
ditioned gentlewoman Mrs. M. Wiseman, with whom at first sight I was 
in love.” In 1655 and 1656 he had ‘several love and lawe suites.” In 
1657, Nov. 27, obiit Diia Kasker Ryves, with whom I was to marry, 
to my great losse :” but why did not he marry Mrs. Wiseman? that we 
cannot answer, but it is sufficient to say that a Mrs. Joan Sumner, of whom 
more hereafter, next caught the cye of this heedless, light-headed man ; 
what he promised or what he performed we do not know, but in December 
1667 he was arrested in Chancery Lane at her suit. In February fol- 
lowing he with some difficulty obtained a verdict against her, with 600/. 
damages, in a trial at Salisbury. This was consolatory, but it was buta 
transient gleam, for these damages were reduced to 300/. on a new trial at 
Winchester in 1669 ; out of this, too, he had the costs topay. Mr. Britton 
talks about “ ex-parte statements,” and hearing what Mistress Joan had to 
say,—we won't listen to a word ; depend on it she was a peevish, litigious, 
close-fisted shrew, a perpetual thorn in poor John Aubrey’s side, and it 
behoved Mr. Britton to stick fast by his friend the antiquary. We confess 
we feel acutely the injustice of this Titigious woman's proceedings ; she was 
a serpent in the good man’s unsuspecting bosom, a perpetual fever, a 
torment, a prurigo, fretting him to death. There is nothing to be said in 
her favour ; better had he passed his blameless days reading bucolics to the 
nutbrown shepherdesses, in the Arcadian simplicity of the Marlborough 
Downs. Mr. Britton may smile, for “he jests at scars who never felt a 
wound.” 

About the year 1667, during one of his visits to Oxford, Aubrey became 
acquainted with Anthony & Wood, and till within a short time previous to 
the latter’s death a familiar intercourse subsisted between them, but “What 
is friendship but a name ?” says the poet, and A. Wood, some years after, 
Mr. Britton thinks as late as 1693, entered in his Diary the following 
account of his friend. 


“ An, 1667. John Aubrey of Easton 
Piers, in the parivh of Kington St. Mi- 
chatl, in Wiltsh., was in Oxon, with Edw. 
Forest a bookseller, living against Alls, 
coll. to buy books. He then saw lying 
on the stall Notitia Academie Oxonien- 





ais; and asking, who the author of that 
book was? he [Edw. Forest] answer'd, 
the report was, that one M', Anth, Wood, 
of Merton coll. was the author, but was 
not.* Whereupon M¥. Aubrey, a pre- 
tender to antiquities, having been con- 





tress 





* Mr. Britton observes that unmarried females in Aubrey's time were called Mis- 
Miss being, in fact, a modern abbreviation. 


It was so in his time, but soon 


after there is some confusion of the two words, both being occasionally used for the 


same person, 
dramatis persone.—Rxv. 


See, for instance, the names of the women performers in the list of 


t “ Fulman’s Academize Oxoniensig Notitia was published in 1665, 4to." 
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. HOROSCOPE OF JOHN AUBREY'S NATIVITY, FROM HIS OWN SKETCH. 


Herefordshire, your flowery orchards and your green crofts, your pasturages 
and pightels, your cornfields and your granges, and your capacious 
vats of perry and cyder are all emptied by that insatiable female cormorant 
—that leech, that crocodile of Chancery Lane,—and the Bishop has finished 
what that artful guean began. John Aubrey, you are a man of light, 
foolish fickle mind, a feather floating on the winds of vanity,—a man whose 
brain is filled with gauds and toys, and moreover easily hooked by the 
flatteries of a fair comely countenance,—a tap of the fan, a perfumed 
glove, a furbelow brushing against your side. We are your friends, take 
our advice, give no more promissory bonds to ladies,—no notes to be for- 
feited if the marriage contract is not fulfilled. You have been devoured by 
a harpy, a painted Jezabel. John Aubrey, it is time to grow wiser, 
eschew all female vanities, put not your trust in Sidrophels or planets, 
but stick to your Wiltshire downs, keep to the pillars of Stonchenge—the 
circle, the cairn, the Druid temple on the solitary downs ; there, friend 
John, is your true domicilium, the fortress of your strength, your barbi- 
can, your castellum, your walled town and bastion,—there you may defy 
Joan Sumner, were she Joan of Arc herself, or that other Joan qua sede- 
bat in Cathedra Apostoli. 

But we must return from our Postills. In 1673 Aubrey received a licence 
from the Royal Cosmographer to survey the county of Surrey. Aubrey made 
short work of his task. He began in July and ended in September his 
perambulations. After his death the work was published by Dr. Raw- 
linson. Evelyn wrote a letter in its praise, but Mr. Britton says he much 
overrated its merits. In the summer of that year he was at Hothfcld, in 
Kent, the seat of his singular good friend, Nicholas Earl of Thanct, where 
he surveyed the parish church, in order to establish a theory as to the 
variation in the position of old churches with reference to the cardinal 
points of the compass. The church was dedicated to St. Margaret, and 
he found, or fancied, its position answer to the sun rising on St. Margaret's 
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eyes were a fountain of tears, but we doubt the sincerity of the stream ; 
for in the same letter he sends his true love to Kit Wase, of whom he 
and Lord Pembroke had much talk at dinner. He laments the death of 
his facetious friend, Parson Hodges, and adds, “ I must make haste with my 
papers, for I am now 60.” In 1686, meaning to take a journcy to the West 
of England, he made his will, bequeathing his papers on the Natural His- 
tory of Wilts to his worthy friend Mr. Robert Hooke, of Gresham col- 
lege, and desiring that Mr. David Loggan should engrave the plates. Next 
eat he wrote his Remaines of Gentilisme and Judaism, a MS. now in the 
British Museum. Its object is to show that most of the old provincial cus- 
toms and observances in England were derived from the ancients.* About 
this time he came to the determination of depositing his MSS. in the 
Museum at Oxford, and he also still persevered in his chancery suits ; it 
does not however appear, at this time, what lady was the plaintiff. In 
1692 he commenced a correspondence with Dr. Garden, of King’s college, 
Aberdeen, on the subject of Celtic monuments, Scottish traditions, Se- 
cond-sight, Transportation by an invisible power, &c. The letters are still 
preserved in the Ashmolean Museum, and are mentioned with commenda- 
tion by Bishop Gibson, in his edition of Camden's Britannia. In 1692 we 
find him diligently employed in revising his History of Surrey; he also 
“ visited Ray, the Naturalist, at his living at Black "Notley, in Essex, and 
submitted his different works to him, for his alterations and improvements, 
There seems, however, at this time to have been much difficulty in getting 
publishers to undertake the expense and risk of any works of size and im- 
portance. Bishop Tanner writes to him: 


“ My principal business is to drive on 
our common design, viz. the Antiquities 
of Wilts, which I hope will find encourage- 
ment. If it does not I will never under- 
take any thing more for the public. My 
St. Cuthbert’s Life hath suffered the fate 
of a great many better books. I am 
heartily sorry your Afonumenta meets 
with no better encouragement in this age, 
but I like it never the worse for that. It 
hath been the ill fortune of the best books 
that they have not borne the charges of 
their own impression. It is well known 


that no bookseller would give Sir Henry 
Spelman five pounds in books for his in- 
comparable Glossary, and you know that 
Sir Walter Raleigh burnt the latter part 
of his admirable History of the World, 
because the former had undone the 
printer. The X Scriptores and the Mo- 
nasticon, volumes now worth old gold, 
had never been printed had not the 
former been carried on by a public fund, 
the other by the sole charges of the 
editor," &c. 


We have long, though we have not communicated this to our readers, 


we say, we have long suspected, that the friendship of our author with Mr. 
A. Wood, was not built on quite so strong foundations as is generally sup- 
posed : we were never very fond of Master Wood’s physiognomy,—there was 
a vulpine expression about it, unpleasing to our eyes. And now it must all 
come out. He behaves to John Aubrey no better than the women had 
done. This good man has become a general prey. In the MS. of the 
second part of his Lives of Eminent Men, there is written in large capital 
letters as follows : 


“ INGRATITUDE. 

“Tn this part the Second Mr. Wood 
has gelded from p. 1 to 44, and other 
pages too are wanting wherein are con- 
tain’d Trucths, but such as I entrusted 
nobody with the sight of but himeelf, 
whom I thought I might have entrusted 


with my life. There are several papers 
that may cut my throate. I find too late 
memento diffidere was a saying worthy of 
the sages. He hath also embezill’d the 
Index of it, q¢ N.B. 
‘Tt was stitched uj 
him. 


when I sent it to 
“ Novemb. 29, 1692.” 





* Lansdowne MS. No. 


931, British Museum. — 
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before the Roman Invasion, and under 
the dynasties of the Romans, Saxons, Nor- 
mans, &c. suocessively, he states that 
in the time of Henry VIII. this country 
was a lovely Champain, as that about 
Bherston and Cotswold; very few En- 
closures, unless near Houses. My Grand- 
father Lyte did remember when all be- 
tween Cromhall (at Eston) and Castle 
Comb was so, when Easton, Yatton, and 
Comb, did intercommon together. In my 
remembrance much hath been enclos’d, 
tind every year more and more is taken in. 
Anciently the Leghs (now corruptly called 
Sleights), i. e. Pastures, were noble large 
grounds, as yet the dememe lands at 
Castle Combe are. So likewise in his re- 
membrance was all between Kington St. 
Michael and Draycot Cerne common fields. 
There was a world of labouring people 
maintained by the plough, as yet in North- 
amptonshire, &c. There were no rates 
for the poor in my Grandfather's dayes; 
but for Ki ‘St Michael (no small 
parish) the Church-ale at Whiteuntide 
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did the business.’ He then traces the 
derivation of the term Church-ale, and, 
after noticing the religious festivals of the 
times referred to, says, ‘Such joy and 
merriment was every Holyday; which 
days were kept with great solemnity and 
reverence. were the days when 
England was famous for the Grey Goose 
Quills.’..... ‘ This country was full of 
Religious houses. Old Jacques (who lived 
where Charles Hadnam did) could see 
from his house the Nuns of the Priory of 
St. Mary's (juxta Kington) come forth 
into the Nymph-Hay, with their Rocks 
and Wheels, to spin, and with their sew- 
ing work. He would say that he hath 
told three score and ten; tho’ of Nuns 
there were not so many; but in all, with 
Lay-sisters, as Widows, Old maids, and 
qoute Girls, there might be such a num- 

r. This was a fine way of breeding up 
young women, who are led more by ex- 
ample than precept, and a good retire. 
ment for widows and grave single women, 
to a civil, virtuous, and holy Life.” 


The manuscript of his great work, “ Monumenta Britannica,” 8 volumes 
folio, after having eluded long the searches of antiquaries, and being found, 
has again been, perhaps, irrecoverably lost; the curious history given of 
it will be read with interest and regret. Mr. Britton has recovered a co- 
pious description of its valuable contents.* 

The Memoirs of the NaturallRemarques in Wilts, 2 parts, folio, remains 
still in MS. in the Ashmolean Museum; it has numerous MS. notes by 
Evelyn, Gale, Ray, Tanner, and T. Gale. It was submitted to the Royal 
Society in 1675, and afterwards dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke. Dr. 
Rawlinson printed the Dedication and Preface as Addenda to Aubrey’s 
History of Surrey (vol. vy. p. 403). The title-pages of the manuscript 
bear dates of 1685 and 1686, when the contents appear to have been 
arranged and completed by the author. The work is divided into 86 
chapters, most of them with titles of great interest, and inclusive of all 
subjects that could reasonably be expected to be treated of; the two last, 
however, are a little repulsive to our feclings—35. Falling of Rents. 
36. Number of Attornies every 30 years since Henry VIII. The 
attornies increasing as the rents fell. ‘here is, however, a Chapter (21) 
on Shepherds and Pastorals, which is less affecting, and tends very much 
to tranquillise the previously agitated mind. Our author's philosophical 
knowledge is seen to great advantage in the 8th Chapter, which mentions 
atheory of Edmund Halley, R.S.S. “who hath an hypothesis that the world 
is only about 500 miles thick, and that a Terella moves within it, which 
causes the variation of the needle, and in the centre a Sun.” In the same 
Chapter he says,—“On St. Andrew's’ Day, 1666, my Lord Brouncker, Mr. 
Wyld, Dr. Charlton, and I, riding in a coach towards Gresham Colledge 
(the Anniversary Day), at ye corner of Holborn Bridge, a cellar of coals 
was opened by the labourers (who digged ye rubbish and foundations), and 
there were burning coals (which we saw) which burnt ever since the great 





* See p. 87 to p. 91. 
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Burgess read an elaborate paper before the Royal Society of Literature, to 
prove, by internul evidence, that it could not be Milton's, though Milton's 
Arian heresies were suspected long before. 

Gifford in his Life of Ben Jonson has denied the truth of some of 
Aubrey’s statements, and in each particular Aubrey has proved right, and 
Gifford egregiously mistaken. He denies that Jonson was tutor to Sir 
W. Raleigh’s son, and Jonson’s Conversations, lately published, prove it was 
so. But we have now come to the end of our tether, and must leave ourreaders 
to cater for themselves in the savoury dishes of “ Apparatus of the Lives 
of English Mathematicians,” of “ Remains of Gentilisme,” “ Idea of Edu- 
cation of Young Gentlemen,” “ Villare Anglicanum,” “A Collection of 
Divine Dreams,” “ A Collection of Genitures well attested,” “ Designatio 
de Easton-Piers, in Com. Wilts. Per me (heu !) infortunatum Johannem 
Aubrey, R. S. Socium. A.D. 1669 ;” and, above all, they will remark that 
our laborious and plodding antiquary actually designed a comedy in five 
acts, of which he achieved the first three scenes. The play was to 
be called “ The Country Revell, or the Revell of Aldford,” and some of 
the dramatis personw are, Courtoise, a knight, protector and servant of 
distressed ladies, Lady Euphrasia, wife to Sir L. Gourmond, Lady Florimel, 
wife to Sir Surly Chagrin, Justice Wagstaff (Sir J. Dunstable), Sir 
Fastidious Overween, Captain Exceptious Quarrelsome, Country Wenches, 
&c. This, we hope, soon will appear, with an introduction and notes by 
Mr. Dyce or Mr. Collier, in the Shakespeare Society Papers, and will be 
probably followed in due time by various learned pamphlets and tracts 
under the title of “ Critical Remarks on the Text of the late edition of 
Aubrey’s Comedy called ‘The Country Revell,’ with proposed Various 
Readings, and Observations on the Editor's Notes.” 

Mr. Britton has favoured us with a very curious kind of autobiography 
of Aubrey, from a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum, overlooked by those 
diligent persons who collected the letters. This lets us pretty well into 
his character ; but it is far too long to transcribe—too curious to abridge : 
we can only mention the most important facts—that he had a “ paine or 
belly ake” monthly or quarterly, till he was 12 years old, when it ceased ; 
that he had an “issue naturall” in the coronal suture of his head; that he 
was “ entred into his Latin grammar by Mr. R. Latimer, a delicate and little 
person ;” that when at school he wished to have access to locksmiths, but did 
not care much for grammar ; that he was to have married Mrs. K. Ryves, 
but she died, and he lost 2,00U/., besides her brother's 1,0001.a-year; that 
he sold all his estates, and was delitescent at: Hethfield, in Kent; and also 
that he took his dict and sweet ofiums at Glazelcy Hall, Salop; that his 
stomach was so tender he could not drink claret without sugar. There is 
also a fragment of a second Diary ; and we think, between the two, we can at 
last make a shrewd guess or conjecture touching the cause of Joan Sumner's 
strange unfeminine conduct. Jmprimis, it appears that this she-dragon 
was brought up entirely on chalybeate water—drank nothing but iron 
from her cradle, till her bowels were actually steel ; * secondly, by means of 
some slippery waiting-women, or gossiping wenches, or old nurses and such 
whifflers, she probably had got an inkling of a misfortune that had happened 
to poor Aubrey just previous to his proposal ; at least we give the entry as 
Mr. Britton has it:—“ 1665. Monday after Christmas Day was in 





* She lived at Seend, neat Melksham, in Wilts, where the chalybeate waters were her 
brother’s property. See Mr, Britton’s note, p. 17, 
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position in our words. How tame is French poetry, from their impos- 
sibility of bursting through their pedantry of rhymes ! 

T said it was only wonderful how much beauty there is in their poetry, 
hampered as it is with all their masculines and feminines. 

Davy said it was wonderful, and so wonderful that the French could not 
believe there could be any poetry where these contrivances for ingenuity 
are not. Fancy a Frenchman at Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, or— 


In Xanadee did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ; 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 


It would indeed have puzzled a Frenchman to see the beauty of these 
beautiful lines in Sir Humphry’s execrable recitation. Strange that, with 
so much poetry of mind, he should not have the least ear, or be incapable 
of perceiving his own want of harmony in reciting. 

D. How such lines seem to realise the fable of the Pythoness, mad- 
dened by her own inspiration—an extacy—no other word can describe the 
state in which one fancies a great poet in the fervour of composition— 
could he if he would stop to pick and choose and weigh his words ? 


Fetter strong madness with a silken cord. 


To throw chains upon the Hellespont, lashing its narrow confines, were 
not more vain than to bid the poet analyse his words. Who would go 
with a lapidary’s scales to weigh the jewels of Cleopatra's diadem? who 
should dare to tell the carat measure of Aaron’s breastplate ? 

Z. It is reserved for Sir Humphry Davy to lay such secrets bare, and 
shew the world the diamond's original. 

D. Itis not the mere diamond that I am admiring, it is the position ; 
as a poet, I should scorn to consider one by one the gems in Cleopatra's 
crown. 

Z. But, as a cold-hearted chemist, you would tell us they were not 
merely dust and ashes but charcoal. 

D. Asa chemist, but not as a cold-hearted one: I should be as much 
disgusted as a chemist with the stupidity that would think only of the 
base origin instead of adoring the magnificence of nature in its result. 
You may look at a single hair in a microscope, and loathe the coarseness of 
its texture, when you have just been admiring its exquisite glossy fineness 
in the belle chevelure of a fine woman; or take her soft hand and a 
nify it to coarseness, but the end it was created for would not be ch: 
its perfection to the eye that was intended to behold it would remain the 
same, 

Z. A great philosopher like you, taking in every creature and its kind, 
not only as its kind, but for its end, may do so, but the result to three- 
fourths of the world would be to depreciate the science which disenchanted 
the beautiful. 

D. 1 do not think so. A map-maker admires in a map the perfection 
of the engraving, the agreeing of the points, the more or less distinctness 
of the printing ; the tourist cares only to find how many miles he can 
over between breakfast and dinner; while the experienced, philosophic 
traveller, would in the names never think of looking if they were in pica or 
in capitals; he would feel e host of classic recollections rise at the name of 
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D. “ With all the joys that none but anglers know,” and joys 
are that belong to a very superior turn of mind I do maintain, for the 
there be men that catch fish to sell 

« You, who catch them only to eat,” said I, “ are surely very much su- 
perior. You have arrived as near the perfection ¢f savage simplicity as is 
attainable in these degenerate days of civilisation. At Killarney, in Ireland, 
you complete it, do not you, by not only killing and eating, but actually 
cooking your salmon yourself ?” 

D. Yes, and why not ? Man is defined as a cooking animal, and che- 
mistry is so nearly allied to it, that I must say I do not like to have 
cookery derided and degraded as a mere servile employment, Besides, a 
business which is so essential to existence cannot be despised. How 
much wiser than ourselves are the French in the seriousness with which 
they attend to that—science, I shall certainly term it, which is of such 
hourly necessity, upon which our health and not only our happiness, but 
our powers, mental and bodily, so much depend, 

« The ancient philosophers with their herbs and water from the spring 
were not of your opinion,” said I; “ they considered bodily wants as an in- 
trusion on the spirituality of their nature, that should be only suffered, but 
never encouraged.” 

Z. Yet the greatest philosophers have given some of their most exalted 
conversations the nme of The Banquet, where, if I mistake not, they ate 
something more substantial than herbs, and drank something more en- 
livening than spring-water. 

D. We have very little beyond negative evidence of any great man 
who practised his theoretic starvation. But we have the very positive fact, 
that Franklin gave up his bread-and-raisins diet very early in life, and his 
powers do not appear to have suffered by it. 

Z. It seems to have been always rather to attract the vulgar, these 
pretensions to extraordinary abstemiousness; I doubt whether any man 
ever did any thing great, mentally or bodily, who did not eat a good 
dinner every day. 

D. An anchorite in some far distant cave, or a monk emaciated and 
pale with vigils and with fasts, is always as you say something very cap- 
tivating to the vulgar, something very nearly allied to jugglery, and one 
of those coarsely embodied parables to catch public attention, despicable to 
all true religious feeling and absurd to all real philosophy ; but there is a 
romance attached to this notion of the keeping under of the body that is 
attractive ; the solitary situation which these starvers chose, the flinty bed 
where they flung their limbs to rest, the old worn hollow of a living rock, 
the deep shade of some vast forest, the sense of solitude, the being alone 
with nature, should inspire the noblest thoughts of nature's God; the calm 
of evening, the beauty of sunrise, the noontide stillness, when Pan himself 
sleeps ; or the awful majesty of storm and tempest, heard, seen, and felt 
in all its grandeur, undefended, uninterrupted by any haunt or habitation of 
man; there is a sublimity in such a life that charms the imagination, but 
the imagination only. Such things are glorious only in theory: what is 
the practical result? what is the reality? These hungry hermits see 
only 





Now glaring fiends and snakes on rolling spires, 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires— 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elysian scenes. 


If not utterly stupified, they are almost mad; and what remaine after 
3 
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effaces the footprints of thought, and when this clog of clay is gone all is 
clear, all is comprehended again. 

Z. Itis a miserable destiny of humanity, however, to be subject to 
these offuscations of our powers. 

D. Yes; and the doom of Nebuchadnezzar always struck me as more 
appalling than that of Herod—the two most striking judgments that are 
recorded ; but that of the mighty King of Babylon is told with such 
sublimity, and the doom is so vividly brought before our view—the awful- 
ness of “ While the word was in the King’s mouth there fell a voice from 
Heaven”—is unequalled even in all the sublimity of the inspired writings. 
The feeling of the vanity of vanities in human pride; the madness of 
supreme power—it comes home to one with a terrible force of truth ; one 
feels that this king went mad from pride of pomp and power, from the 
immensity of his material possessions ; but we feel also that such might be 
the doom of those possessing an immensity of immaterial gifts, the pride 
of mental power and pomp, and to which the curse would be so thousand- 
fold more horrible. 

“ There cannot be a more likely way of going mad than from unchecked 
power,” said I, “ and, instead of marvelling at the wickedness of the Roman 
emperors, one should rather wonder that there were any, and so many, that 
were really good.” 

D. And bless our happy fate, or “the wisdom of our ancestors,” that 
has made our monarchy, so much more vast in its extent, so limited in its 
nature, and given us sovereigns that can never make humanity their sport 
as the emperors did. 

Z. A great deal af their wickedness arose, 1 am sure, according to 
Davy’s system, from their digestion being out of order; only that, instead 
of going wrong, like his anchorites, from starvation, they were apt, like 
Heliogabalus, and others, rather to overdo the virtue of eating a good 
dinner. That side of the question does not seem to you, Sir Humphry, 
so alarming as the too great abstinence; but there is a possibility af suf- 
fering from eating too much as well as too little. 

I thought that Sir Humphry looked discomfited, and our conversation 
broke up. 

I have been reading a book that has been much talked of, The Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater. It has too much the air of a romance to be 
very valuable, and to me a sort of wordiness that is very wearisome. If 
the author really suffered from taking opium he would have conferred a 

t benefit on society, and furnished curious subject for medical inquiry, 
fad he plainly and simply told us what he felt, and what passed in his 
mind, and what the visions were which afflicted him; but this rhodomon- 
tade is perfectly useless, either physically or metaphysically. It is not 
even the invention of a man of genius of what might be the effects of 
inordinate opium-eating, nor the rational account of a careful observer of 
bodily symptoms; it is neither invention nor reality, and yet every body I 
have seen for weeks has asked me if I have read the Confessions of an 
Opium Eater ; and even excellent critics praise its fine writing, which seems 
to consist in long words and long sentences, and they are strung together 
by hyphens and dashes to express disorder of mind. However, it has 
answered its purpose—it has been read aad admired ; and what more can 
an author wish ? He might, perhaps, wish to “ point a moral” as well as to 
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of insects, both in their natural size 


and ; and of the beads and 
beaks of different birds. 


of that time, are written in 


English. It is quite clear, 
we consider the wonderful attention 
whink. be must havo’ given to the most 
minute microscopic observations 
on various animals and plants, the re- 
sults of which are contained in this 
work, and the daily record of nature 
in her various operations as entered 
in his pocket journal, that his life must 
have been constantly employed in these 
Tabostons tayeetigations:, 800 96 much 
smaller matters di i seme tabla of 
comoaty ity and accuracy extend; for we 
possess hii "Book of Ce , in which 
the dishes of Mons. St. Clouet and 
Mr. W. Verral are observed on, al- 


a curiosity merely, for the poetic 
cookery ‘does ot spear to have 
tarned out very favourably. 

“ Stat for veal or calves’ heart. 
Take a pi herring, skin, bone, and 
wash it in several waters, small with 
half a quarter of a pound of suet, some 
bread grated fine, Parsley cut small, a 
little thy nul ant to your 
taste, mis with two ogee (NCB. Tried 
and found bad.)" 

There is a receipt for “ oran, - 
set,” given him wy his friend ae. Ba. 
grave, which seems to promise better ; 
that however we mean to keep for our- 
selves, unless the public will make usan 
handsomeoffer. But Mr.Gray’s labours 
are often seen extending even beyond 
what we could conceive to be the 

of rational inquiry, considering 
the Title advantage to be reaped from 
such long and rious entries. We 
have his copy of the Voyage de Ber- 
geron, and all through this book, 
thick quarto, he has followed the au- 
thor in his account of the names and 
succession of the Persian, Tartar, and 
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Chinese dynasties; sometimes illus- 
trating, sometimes ing his ac- 


count, with the same pains as he had 
pea ating henge very) 
ex. gr. mn says, ing of 
“Baydo, second fils de Hocesta Cham,” 
il fat noyé avec un nombre des siens. 


Gray first adds, “ Baydo was nephew 
to Optal. Bergeron is wrong. The 
drowning took place in 1235, and 
Baydo was certainly alive 


many years after. He died in 1256.” 


Again, Bergeron says, “ Cham 
fut noié.” Gray adds in the margin, 
“ Muncac& or Mangu-Khanw was not 
drowned, but in reality slain in Chins 
at the siege of Ho-chew in 1258.” And 
#0 he writes throughout the whole of 
this elaborate work, employed on sub- 
jects so utterly remote from all com- 
mon curiosity or interest. 

Among his manuscripts that were 
sold, the most curious were his letters, 
almost all addressed to his friend Mr. 
Brown, the master of Pembroke col- 
lege. From this correspondence Mason 
had selected only a few letters of little 
consequence ; but some of those which 
here appeared are equal in interest, 
in pleasantness of narration and styles 
to any that we possessed before. His 
delicate and humourous little touches 
at Mason's singularities are very 
amusing: and his allusions to some of 
the principal public characters of the 
time are off with spirit. 
The Elegy which was sold, was an 
carly transcript by him, before it had 
reached his last corrections and finish, 
and contains many curious variations 
from the printed . As instead of, 
(speaking of the ow) 

“ Molest her ancient solitary reign,” 

it is, 

*« Molest and pry into her ancient reign.” 

The translation from Dante is in 

blank verse, and contains only the 

story of Ugolino, (c. 33.) _ Mr. Mason 

in a note says, it was written by Mr 

Gray when he was studying the Ita- 

lian language. The first line is, 

“From his dire food the grisly father 
raised 

His gore-dyed lips,”” &e. 

The lines on the heads of the houses 

is a pleasant jew @esprit, and its motto 

is, 

“« Never barrell a better herring.” 
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Mason's Life and in the preceding ob- 
vervations. 49/. 


755. Churchill’s Poems, with very 

notes by Gray, naming the persons 

all to in the text ; at the termination 

of the last line in the book is written 

“T. Cuurcnriy,” but not in Gray's 
band. 100. 5s. 

757. A reprint of the Quinta Boccaccio 
Tl Decamerone, having the names of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dryden, Moliere, 
&e. placed by Gray against those tales to 
ban these authors had been indebted. 

|. Bs. 6d. 


768. Sylburgh’s Edition of Aristotle, the 

vol. containing the ‘‘ Historia Animalium’’ 
noted throughout very elaborately ; it is the 
copy mentioned by Mason. 71. 2s. 6d. 
775. Hawes’s Pastime of Pleasure, 
1555, with many MS. notes and correc- 
tions. 14/. 5s. 
Ellis’s English Atlas, the backs 
maps covered with MS. notes re- 
lative to the antiquities, natural history, 
&c. of the various counties by Stonehewer, 
ot Gray as described in the catalogue. 
Al. These notes were twice printed after 
Gray's death, but without the authorities 
which are here given, and at the time of 
pablication said to have been from similar 
MS, notes by Gray himself. 

787. A small copy book containing 
a few drawings, and the following note 
by Mason. ‘‘This book contains a few 
attempts in drawing by Mr. Gray, when 
aboy: they prove him to have an accurate 
eye, which might have carried him mach 
further in the art, had he pursued it.” 
GL. 100. 

788. The Strawberry Hill Edition of 
the Odes. In a literary point of view the 
most important and interesting article in 
the sale, the margins being crowded with 
notes, in many of which Gray acknow- 

the sources from whence the 
thoughts, &c. contained in these poems 
were taken. 105/. 

The following lots possessed marginal 
notes in great richness :— 

798. Stowe's London, by Strype, the 
first edition. 14/, 5s. y. 

799. Clarendon’s Rebellion and Life. 


23d. 108. 

Thucydides, Butler's. 37. 3¢. 

Earipides, by Barnes. 7/. 102. 
Pabyan‘s Chronicle, 1533. 61. 63. 
Matth. Paris Historia Major, a 
21, 14s. 

Blount, Censura Celebriorum Au- 
thorum. 3! 


oon ” Milles’s Catalogue of Honour, 
817. Chaucer, by Speght. 1602. 91. 2. 

Dante, y eos e Sansovino 
1678. Gl. 15s. 


Guwr. Mac, You, XXV. 
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839. Digges’ Complete Ambassador, 
1665, and Lord Orrery’s State Letters, 
1742. 51. 


844. Dogdale’s Baronage, vol. I. 1675, 
and Burnett's Own Time, vol. I. 1724. 
Al. 6s. 

‘From the various and copious notes 
contained in these historical works, it may 
be fairly inferred that Gray was not un- 
mindfal of his duties as Professor of Mo- 
den History in the University of Cam- 
bridge, and that he was carefully prepari 
himself for the delivery of those lectures, 
the withholding of which occasioned him 
so much painful anxiety. 

The Poet’s own MSS. were sold as fol~ 
lows: — 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, 100/, 
Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogeis, was the pur- 


chaser. 

The Long Story, 451. also bought by 
Mr. Penn. 

‘A MS. copy of the ode on the ‘ Instal- 
lation of the Duke of Grafton,” sold for 
1k; and a MS. copy of his “ Fatal 
Sisters’ for the same sum. 

‘The original of one of his printed letters 
to West, containing an unprinted transla- 
tion from Propertius, brought 11/. 5s. 
The original MS. of the printed letter to 
‘West, containing a translation from Sta- 
tius, of 110 lines, of which 27 alone have 
appeared in print, sold for 28/, Two of 
his letters to Dr. Warton, and an un- 
published copy of satirical verses (full of 
wit and humour) on the heads of houses at 
Cambridge, brought 31. 10e, A small 
parcel of papers relating to his intended 

listory of English Poetry, and a tran- 
script from Gawain Douglas, brought 107. 
A letter to Stonchewer, and three copies 
of verses, including an epitaph on a child, 
in verse, properly rejected by Mason, 
brought 40/. Seven small paper note- 
books, containing memoranda made during 
his several tours, sold for 30/. An inter- 
esting letter, unpublished, giving an ac- 
count of the ceremonies and proceedings 
in Westminster Hall at the coronation of 
George III. sold for 72. ; and forty letters, 
all unpublished, addressed to his friend 
and executor, the Rev. James Brown, 
President of Pembroke Hall, sold at the 
rate of 31. 5e. a-piece. 











Mr. Unsay, 


I HAVE been encouraged by one 
of your “Constant Readers,” who is 
I believe, one of your occa- 
sional contributors, to submit to you 
an etymological suggestion, the sub- 
ject of which may certainly be said to 
‘possess an exten personal interest, 
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being neithersmore nor less than the 
very familiar name “ John.” 

f ull Christian names none cer- 
tainly is so widely diffused as this. It 
may be considered to prevail in more 
Tanguages and more extensively in 
each of them, than any other what- 
ever, This fact it once occurred to 
me to endeavour to account for. 

If with that view we turn to tho 
supplementary portions of some com- 
mon dictionaries (Ainsworth, for ex- 
ample), we find what professes to be 0 
list of the “ ordinary Christian names 
of men, with their derivations and 
meanings.” ‘The account given of the 
name Jobn is, that its derivation is 
Mebrew, and its meaning, “ the desire 
of the Lord.” ‘This will not help 
much to the explanation of the fact 
referred to; for though, undoubtedly, 
the proper names of the New Testa- 
ment have from that source become 
widely naturalised through the limits 
of Christendom, the name in question 
haa been found beyond those limits, 
and in forms which seem to 
its not having become naturalised by 
introduction from any foreign source, 
its being in each of aigenoie growth; 
in proof of which [ would refer parti- 
eularly to the Celtic and Sclavonic 
atocks of the Indo-European tribe of 
languages. I therefore ventured to 
pursue the inquiry alittle further, aud 
fave to offer as the result the following 
conjecturo or suggestion. 

‘Thererearches of inodern times hnve, 
as is well known, led to the alinost 
innumerable languages of the earth 
deing classed into a few tribes, the 
tribe beng divided into stocks, the 
stocks intu families, the families into 
languages, and the languages into 
dialects. ‘The most important tribe, 
which is usnally designated by the 
above name of the Indo-European, ia 
not by all writers uniformly divided ; 
but, by way of introduction to what 
follows, the following list of its sto! 
which appears to be one of tho 

resent moxt approved of, will suflice. 
They are :-— 

1. The Gentoo or Sanserit stock, 
which includes all the lunguages, of 
Tlindostan, except the Tnmul (which 
belongs to another tribe). 

‘The Iranian, including all the 

ie, Curdie, Aftighan, Beloochee, and 

tariau families of languages. 
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3. The Armenian. One language 
only; the Georgian belonging to ano- 
ther tribe. 

4. The Ossctic. One language, 
spoken in the Caucasus. 

&. The Classical or Pelasgo-Thraci- 
Phrygian stock, comprising two fami- 
lies—the Hellenic and the Italic: the 
first consists of the Greck and Romaic 
the second of the Latin, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Albanian, Etrus- 
can, Romance, and Wallachian. 

6. The Sclavonic, comprising the 
Russo-Illyrian, the Bohemo-Polish, 
and the Nendo-Lithuanian families of 
languages. 

7. The Gothic, 








including the Teu- 
tonic, Cimbric, Scandinavian, and 
Anglo-Britannic families. 

8. ‘The Celtic (or more properly 
Keltic) stock: this name we have 
derived through the Romans from one 
particular family of this stock, viz. 
the Galli or Gauls. Their language, 
however, and those of many other 
families of this stock, which once spread. 
over the British Isles, Gaul, Belgium, 
arts of Germany, Italy, and also 
salatia, in Asia Minor, has tong been 
utterly extinct. ‘There are only two 
families of the Celtic stock of lan- 
guuges now in existence : the one em- 
braces the Welsh, Cornish, and Bre- 
ton ; the other the Erse or Irish, Manks, 
and Gaelic or Highland Scotch, 

‘There are yarious other languages 
spoken in Europe, but they do not 
belong to the Indo-European tribe. 
Instahees of’ such are the Basque, 
ki Htexe, Calmuck of the 
: of Hungary, Es- 
tlundic, Lapponic. 

One of the most remarkable points 
of aflinity in the various dialects, lan- 
guages, finmilies, and stocks of the 
Indo-European tribe is the number of 
words and names involving the idea 
of birth and the relations of life, which 
proceed from 2 common root in all of 
them, 

This root (quoted by Pritchard in 
« Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations,” 
from the “ Aineva Corha,” or Sunserit 
vocabulary of “Amera Sinha,”) is 


preserved in the Sunserit word Wy 
Jin. From this ix formed the Sanserit 
word yyyfigg Jaganti (Lat. gignit), 


and Jayatai, i.e (Lat. gignitur) 
“is born,” and the middle voice Ja- 
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jana (Gr. yéyova). Hence also the 
ales ee 8 

Janah, a man. 

Jani, a mother. 

Janitre, a father (genitar). 

Janus, Janima, birth. 

Almost identical with some of them 

we have :— 
In Greek—yorda, yivopas, yernpa, 


‘yeros, . ‘, 
In Latin—gigno, genus, genero, 


genitor. 
In Welsh—Geni, to be born. Gen- 
lig, born. Geneth, a girl. Genilb, 


Progeny. : 5 <%, 
In Ere—Gein, offspring. Geinim, 
to beget. Geinigheim, to bring forth. 
Geintear (gignitur). 
Wehave in Sansreit spy 
Jani, a woman. 
In Celtic—Gean, ditto. 
in Hasson —Jeus, ditto. 
in Greek—yivy, ditto. 
In Persian—Zen, or Zenni, ditto. 
Enough has now been said to in- 
dicate what seems to me the probable 
derivation of the name John, which, if 
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there be anything in this conjecture, 
would, in its primitive sense, signi 
“ one born,”"—a sense which would, of 
course, form a very natural explana- 
tion of its almost universal adoption. 
Of its diffusion the following speci- 
mens will suffice. They might easily 
be multiplicd to a much larger extent: 
Hebrew— 17, Javan, Jonah, Jonas. 
Greek—Iwdvyys, Ion, Io, Ionia. 
Latin—Johannes, Janus. 
English—John, Jane, Joan, Janet, 
ounce Joanna, Jenny, Jones, Johns, 


es. 
French—Jean, Jeanette, Genevieve. 
Italian—Giovanni. 

Spanish 
Portuguese | Sua 
Dutch—Jan. 
German—Johann. 


Swedish 
Reeth} Jon, Hans. 


Gaelic—Ivan, Jan. 
Welsh—Ywain, Owen, Evan. 
Yours, &c. W. D. E. 


ST. MARY'S CHURCH, WARWICK. 
(With « View, representing it before the Fire in 1694.) 


IN the year 1694, Warwick expe- 
rienced the calamity of fire to a dread- 
ful extent. On the 5th of September, 
about iro o'clock ie the Fema; 
some children were playing with pieces 
of lighted wood. in their hands, and 
some sparks from them fell on the 
thatch of a cottage, which was soon in 
tumes. This occurrence took place in 
a lane near the south-western extre- 
wity of the High-street, not far from 
the West-street Gate. The fire, aided 
y a yery boisterous wind, rapid) 

vanced to the High-street, whic’ 
it wtally destroyed ; it then passed 

a short distance into Jury-street, 
and suddenly turning, advanced up 
Church-street, which was entirely con- 
sumed, into Sheep-strect, where a few 
houses were burnt. The great body 
of the flaines, in the mean time, pro- 
ceeded as far az the Market-place, 
great part of which was destroyed be- 
fore the fire cauld be stopped, after it 
had lasted in ita exterminating career 
nearly six hours, The blaze was so 
extensive, that, according to tradition, 


it waa seen at a distance of nearly ten 


es, 

The fire was thus announced in the 
London Gazette of Sept. 13 : 

“ Warwick, Sept. 5. This day about 
Two in the Afternoon, a Fire suddenly 
broke forth, in the Western part of the 
Town, which by a violent tempestuous 
Wind then blowing from the West, in- 
stantly got head, and within the space of 
half an hour, the Town was in Flames in 
several places far distant from each other ; 
the Swiftness and Fury of which was such, 
that all the Resistance could be made was 
ineffectual ; 50 that in few Hours spaco 
several whole Streets, in the principal 
Trading part of the Town, were entircly 
consumed, with most of the Inhabitants’ 
Goods, together with the great Church, 
and many Building[s] in other parts of 
the Town. The manner of it was sodready 
ful as is not easily to be imagined, and 
the Loss such, as cannot yet be computed, 
though ’tis very great.” 

In a letter written by a gentleman 
at Worcester on the 10th Sept. the 
following passage occurs :— 


‘This irresistible fire im five bowers 
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time consumed all y* High-street, Church- 
street, Sheep-street, the great Church, 
many lanes and other buildings: the 
howses are numbered at present 460 ; the 
damage at the least amounts to 120,000", 
‘This account was sent yesterday to our 
Bishop, with a particular of the money al- 
ready sent for their relief. Coventry, 200!', 
Birmingham, 100, Lord Brooke, 40!', 
Lord Coventry, 30". in all about 600". 
and wee are just going to make a collec- 
tion for the support of the misserable 
inhabitants."* ~ 

The MS. Annals of Coventry state 
that, in 1694, the Mayor and ‘Alder- 
men of that city went from house to 
house, and to the different Companies, 
and collected about 180/. which they 
augmented to 200/. out ofthe city purse, 
and carried that sum to the relief of 
the inhabitants of Warwick. In the 
whole a collection of 250/. was sent 
thither from Coventry, including 15/. 
from the Drapers, 15/. from the 
Mercers, and J. from the Whittawers 
Companies. 
_ An an address of condolence to Wil- 
liam ILI. on the death of his Queen, 
dated Jan. 17, 1695, by the Mayor, 
Recorder, Aldermen, and Burgesses 
of Warwick, is the following para- 
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“ The sense of the late amazing calamity 
which befell us, your dist subjects 
of this Borough, was in a great measure 
swallowed up with the surprizing tidings 
of this more oppressive and universall 
sorrow, and the fire sent from Heaven 
upon us was followed by the messenger of 
a more ihsupportable affliction. But, 
howsoever it hath pleased the All-wise 
Providence of God to dispose of our sub- 
stances, we resolve to hold fast our in- 
tegrity, and with a zeal great as our ob- 
ligations, we inviolably devote ourselves 
and all that remains ours, to the service 
and defence of yo" Maj'!** sacrod person, 
title and governm! ag! all y* enemyes of 
our establishment both in church and 
state’? 


“An Act for rebuilding ‘the Towne 
of Warwick, and for determining dif- 
ferences touching houses burnt and 
demolished by reason of the late dread- 
ful fire there,” was passed in 6° and 7° 
‘Win, and Mary, 1694-5. 

St. Mary's Church would have cs- 
caved this devastation, had not many 





* MS, Herl. 6839, 


St. Mary's Church, Warwick, 
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of the inhabitants placed their half- 
burnt goods in it as a place of safety. 
A very considerable portion of this 
ancient church was thus destroyed ; 
but fortunately the choir, Our Lady's 
(or the Beauchamp) Chapel, the chap- 
ter-house, vestry-ruom, &c. escaped 
uninjured. Most of the walls in the 
body of the church were after the fire 
left standing ; these were in 1704 re- 
paired, and the tower erected T 
the superintendance of Sir William 
Wilson, architect, of Sutton Cold- 
field.t The cost amounted to 4728/. 
14x. Td. 

Dr. Thomas, in his edition of Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, says, “ this 
Church as far as the choir, together 
with a considerable portion of the 
town, was in the year 1694 consumed 
by fire. The loss sustained thereby 
wax computed at 90,6001. towards 
which they gathered by a brief 11,0000. 
and Queen Anne gave them 100d. 
more; with which they rebuilt the 
church and steeple, and very little 
came to the relief of the poor inhabi- 
tants. The building of their tower 
alone cost 16002 which is 117 feet 
high to the battlements, and 25 feet 
more to the top of the piunacles. 
Near the battlements are cut in stone 
the arms of all that have been Earls 
of Warwick, and lower down is this 
inscription : 

“Templum B. Marie collegiatum pri- 
mitus a » de Novoburgo Com. War. 
temp. Steph R. instauratum, 

Tho. de 









ratione stupen 
cente dirutum v°. 






“31 Aug, 1698, the Right Reverend 
Father in God Edward Lord Bishop 


of Worcester granted a faculty to the 
Minister and inhabitants here to ap- 
point and keep a solemn and religious 
fast within this borough upon the said 
fifth day of September, on which that 
great and very dismal fire happened.” 


A Church dedicated to St. Mary 


t Of Sir William Wilson some notices 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for May, 1832, and in the ‘ Churches of 
“Warwickshire,” p. 34. 
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occupied this before the Conquest. 
Hoe de Newbu th, the first Earl of 
bea of ‘the Norman line, pened 
design of making it collegiate, an 

it was carried into execution by his 
son Roger, in 1123. The Church was 
in rebuilt in the 14th century, 

Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, and was completed by his son 
Thomas. 


There are probably few churches 
in England, not even cxcepting. the 
cathedrals, that have been the subjects 
of such frequent publications as St. 
Mary's, Warwick. From the account 
given by Dugdale in his History 
of the County, a little book was 
framed by the parish clerk, and sold 
to visitors. This has passed through 
many editions. The Beauchamp 
Chapel and its monuments were de- 
scribed by Mr. Gough, also in several 
editions, ‘and his description was re- 
vised and re-written by (hi n) 
Mr. John Gough Nichols, in 1839. Its 
architectural features received the at- 
tention and elucidation of Mr. Britton 
in his Architectural Antiquities. Still 
more recently, the edifice has been 
ilustrated by Mr. M. H. Bloxam, 
in Nos. IW. of “Notices of the 
Churches of Warwickshire.” 

The View which we now present to 
wat, reatiens (irom, a drawing in the 
possession of Mr. William Reader,) is 
antecedent to the fire of 1694, and 
has not before been published. It will 
be found interesting to compare it with 
a print showing the church from the 
same point after its re-edification, 
engraved by B. Cole, in folio, and 
a smaller one by A. Motte in Dr. 
Thomas's edition of Dugdale, p. 438, 
or with one in the publication just 
mentioned. But its chief curiosity 
consists in its showing the room over 
the south porch, which is described 
by Leland to have contained the li- 
brary of the celebrated Warwick an- 
tiquary, John Rous— 

«* Johannes Rous, capellanus Cantarie. 
de Guy-Cliffe, qui super porticum austra- 
Jem librariam construxit, et libris ornavit.” 

Of this studious and industrious 
personage we had the pleasure to 

blish a portrait and memoir in our 
Stagazine for May last. 

ig the leian MSS. No. 
5705, is a thin volume by Wanley, 
‘Written on parchment, which contains, 


St. Mary's Church, Warwick. 
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among other things, the transcript of 
a very curious inventory of vestments, 
plate, books, and other goods belong- 
ing to St. ’s Church, Warwick, 
made in 1464: which has been pub- 
lished, in part, in the “Churches of 
Warwickshire.” 

,, Among the books is the following 
item. 


“‘Ttem v bokes beynge in the handes 
of maister Johan Rous now priest, whiche 
were sit William Rous, and bequeathe hem 
to the Dean and chapitre of the forsside 
Chirch® collegiatte under condicion that 
the said maister Johan beynge priest 
shulde have hem for his spiritual edifi- 
cacion duryng his lief And after his decees 
to remayne and to be for ever to the 
seide Dean and chapitre As it appereth 
by endentures thereof made, where of one 


2 fo. Chorinth. 14. Item, j. book cald 
pare deztera et pars sinistra,2 fo. Non d3 
carere, Item, j. bible versefied cald Patrie 
in Aurora, 2 fo. huic opifex. Item, a 
book of Powles epistoles glosed, 2° fo. 
de Jhw qui di’ x’. Item, j. book cald 
Pharetra, 2fo. hora ext jam nos de sompno 
aurgere. Item, j. quayer in the whuche 
is conteyned the exposicion of the masse, 
2 fo. co'is offerimus.”” 
From this it appears that the exam- 
Pe of founding a library at Warwick 
al been set to John Rous by his 
predecessor and relative William Rous. 
A copy of the indentures above men- 
tioned, in the library of W. Staunton, 
esq. of Longbridge, states that William 
Rous was a priest and hermit of 
Guyscliff, and that for the salvation of 
his soul he bequeathed the above 
books to the dean, &e. and that John 
Rous when he came of age, and had 
received priest's orders, should be 
permitted to read them. The in- 
denture is dated at Guyscliff, Sept. 25, 
but has no year. It shows that John 
Rous was,the son of Geoffry Rous, 
merchant, of Warwick. 


Mr. Unnan, Nov. 15. 

TT'is with some degree of regret that 
I differ from A. J.K. on the subject 
of the alleged portrait of Cardinal 
Kempe engraved in your November 
Magazine. I should have ventured 
with great diffidence to throw a doubt 
on any statement of your old and 
highly-valued correspondent, if 1 had 
not plainly seen thyt he had foynded 
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the {nsctiption save ftmarsa on 
the edge of the gown in which she is 
ired; by this explanation the ap- 
ee of pregnancy in the female 
secounted for, and at the same time 
the sneer of Walpole levelled against 
Margaret's chastity is utterly de- 
molished. The assumed portrait of 
Cardinal Kempe turns ont to be the 
Jewish high-priest, and of course the 
likeness, as well as the costume, is 
imaginary. The nimbus round the 
of St. Joseph completely nega- 
tives the supposition of its being in- 
tended for King Henry. The proof 
ealled in aid having failed, let us cx- 
amine the picture itself which gives 
Tise to these observations. 

- The two remaining figures in the 
altar-piece are in reality saints, as well 
asthe others. The first is the repre- 
sentation of an archbishop, with mitre 
and ral staff, or rather crosier. 
So far if it was o portrait, it might be 
Kempe, or any other archbishop in the 
Catholicworld. There is nothing in the 
picture to identify it with Archbishop 

pe, or even to show that it was 
designed for a cardinal. If it were, 
why is not the well-known hat intro- 
ducted? But let us look further. The 
figure has a book in one hand anda 
in theother. This would lead 
any one who really es antiquarian 
research for the sake of truth, rather 
than in the Walpole style to establish 
the value of a painting, to consider 
whether these same articles had an: 
further meaning. If he so rellected, 
he would recognize in the alleged 
portrait of the cardinal archbishop no 
other than the great St. Ambrose, the 
book designating one of the doctors of 
the church, the scourge identifying it 
with the particular doctor, viz. St. 
Ambrose, being his most peculiar and 
appropriate attribute. ‘The other paint- 
ing, Walpole’s Cardinal Beaufort, will 
as readily appear to be another doctor 
of the hue , viz. St. Jerome, who 
was usually depicted in the robes of a 
cardinal, and with a lion for his em- 
blem. If the painting had been per- 
fect, without doubt the remaining two 
of the doctors would have been also 
portrayed. 

If the costume of the alleged car- 
dinal is examined it will be readil 
seen that the style of the vestments is 
at the least 80 years posterior to the 
deathof Kempe. Thelozenge ornament 
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with which the bordure of the cope is 
embellished is in a very late style ; an 
exactly similar decoration aj on 
the apparel of the chesuble in the 
brass of Bishop Pursglove who died 
in 1579. The morse of the cope ap- 

rs in the form of an oval inedallicn, 
ike 2 modern brooch, which points to 
a still (and much) later date. The 
initre greatly resembles that of Bishop 
Bell as seen on his sepulchral brass, 
and is almost a counterpart of that 
of Bishop Goderich, 1554,* on his 
brass in Ely Cathedral. Thus the 
picture which Walpole has appre 
to be contemporaneous with Henry 
VL. is in reality a late work of the 
Tudor period. ‘he arms on the pic- 
ture are those of Tate impaled with 
Boleyn. Both these families originated 
with citizens of London; Sir Robert 
Tate, the head of the first-named 
family, was Lord Mayor in 1488, Sir 
Godfrey Boleyn, whu founded the Int- 
ter family, was Lord Mayor in 1457. 
The altar-piece appears to be painted 
for a ‘Tate married to a Boleyn, 
and the style of the costume, as wel 
as the landscape in the back-ground, 
are so manifestly of a late period that, 
so fur from its having belonged to St. 
Edmondsbury Abbey, it is not impro- 
bable that it might have been executed 
after that noble foundation had fallen 
beneath the iron rod of the Destroyer. 
The nuptial picture may be of the 
same period as the altar-piece, but, so 
far as regards the present inquiry, it 
is of little moment whether the two 
subjects were or were hot the work 
of one hand. 

T will merely adduce another of the 
appropriations arising from the licence 
assumed by Walpole’s fancy, which 
might be seen in the glass paintings 
which were shewn as portraits of Ie: 
IIL. and his Queen. A tyro in anti- 
quitics would see that the glass is at 
least three centuries later than the age 
of that monarch, and any one possessed. 
of the least knowledge in ecclesiastical 








* See this brass, and that of Pursglove, 
ia the illustrations of Monumental Brasses 
published by the Camb. Camden Society, 
part i 





+ Our present correspondent is here 
mistaken. The bull’s heads are in this 
instance the arms of Wood, the wife of 
Sir Robert Tat 
by Mr. Kempe / P. 484, and more 
fully explained in Julv 1842. p, 24, Edit, 
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archwology would sce that the pre- 
tended portraits are parts of the well- 
known exentation of the coronation 
of the Blessed Virgin.* With this 
misappropriation may be classed the 
silver bell which Walpole tells his 
eredulous admirers hte ard some 
to curse caterpil with f 
PoP cannet conclude without adverti 
to the mischievous consequences whic! 
may arise from the addition of arms 
and peculiar bndges to paintings of 
thiskind. If it ha been merely given 
‘as a specimen of ancient art, it would 
not have called forth these observa- 
tions. 
Yours, &. E.1.C. 
Mg. Urnan, ‘i 
THERE is in your Magazine of 
April last a communication, at page 368, 
impeaching, as I conceive, the narra- 
tive veracity of the Prince of Descrip- 
tion, Ilomer. I would suggest that 
the 12 axes, through or rather between 
which Ulysses shot were placed thus— 
upright in the ground, 
in a double row of six, 
with their heads up- 
wards, and leaving a 
space between the cles 
of the blades for the 
arrow to pass through. 
There appears to me to 
be nothing of piercing or 


The Archery of Ulysses. 


(Jan. 


any kind of incredible statement in IIo- 
mer's account, and I should suppose 
that, when an emphasis islaid on the ar- 
row passing between the iron, that it is in 
contra-distinction to its passing through 
the larger aperture left between the 
wooden staves. The following quota- 
tions from the original, with the trans- 
lation which I have made, without any 
stretching or violent forcing of the 
poct’s words, will, I hope, set the 
matter at rest as to the nature of the 
feat; it involves no impossibility, such 
as piercing through 12 successive 
plates of stecl at one stroke, which is 
too absurd to obtain credit. Nor is 
there any difficulty in supposing a 
level trench was necessary in order 
that the axes might all be disposed 
accurately in a double line. As to the 
construction proposed, that, instead of 
the 12 blades being pierced, we should 
understand that “ffomer intended to 
state that the 12 handles were cleft, I 
object to it on the ground that it is 
almost as imporsible as the first as- 
sertion, and still less to be accepted as 
the real meaning, for Homer always 
uses the word méAexos, which signifies 
the axe itself and not its handle, that 
being expressed by the word éhexxov, 

so he expressly makes use of the 
word oi8npos, made of iron, which can 
signify nothing else than the head or 
iron part of the axe. 


“Hobe 31 jas elor Svowyupos, fp’ Odveijos 

Otcov dxooyhoer viv yap xarabhiew deBQor. 

Tovs weddkeas rovs keivos érl peydporory eoiow 
“Toraay’ eelns, Spusxous Os, du5eca wavras, 

Briss Pbye wodrov GrevOe, diappimraccey dierdy 
Nav Se pyneripecaty licBdov rodroy épijaw. 

*Os 8€ xe pnirar’ évravicy Bidy tv radtpner, 

Kat dwiorevon medéxewy dvo kal deca ravrwr, 

Ty xey pu! éoxoiuny, voogroapévy 16 de Sipe 
Kovpldiov, pada xador, évirdeoy Bedroro. 

Tod xére peprhoeaBat dtopa Fv wep évelpu. 

Tor 8 drape Biperos xpoatgn rodupnris Odvacers’ 
O yéva alSoin Aaepriddew OSveaqos, 

Mnyxére viv dvaPadde Sdpors Eve rodroy GeOQov. 
Tipiv yap rou wodspnres edevaerar ¢vO45" OBvoceds, 
Tpiv robrovs, rébe rékoy éSkooy dgagéwrras 
Nevpiy 7’ évravicat duioreteai re odtjpov. 


Homer's Od: 


lyssey, B. xrx. in calce. 





* This, with many others of Walpole’s Tirappropritions, was noticed in our ace 


the Strawberry Hill sale; see vol. XVI) 


. ps 603. Edit, 























48 Rernosrectivs Revizw.—Hayman's Epigrams. [Jan. 


Wonder not that I this to you indite ; 

*Gainst your rare vertues Envic bends her spite. 
Ep. 69. 

Cardinal Wolsey's Ego et Rex meus, I and my King. 

Grammarians will allow—I and my King; 

The courtiers any it was a saucy thing. 

Grammarians teach words ; courtiers words well sort : 

‘This phrase may passe in schooles, but not at court. 
Ep. 186. 


‘The Crosse in Cheapside over against St. Peter's, and Paules Crosse 
in the Booke-row, 
Why is Saint Peter's guilt ?—Paules crosse of lead ? 
Under Paules Crosse are learned lectures read. 
Ep. 141. 
Tb the honourable, wise, and. judicions Knight, Sir Henry Nevill, sonne and heire 
t0 the Lord Abergavenny. 
1 think I heard you once say at your board 
‘That your tast the sharp tast of salt abhorred. 
‘Wise sir, you need not eat salt. Wherefore? 
All your wise talk hath salt in it good store. 


Ep. 160. 
London's Loadstone, 
As Thames devours many small brooks and rills, 
Soe smaller townes with their wealth London fills; 
Bat though that Thames empts itself in the sca, 
‘Wealth once at London never runs away. 
Ep. 168. 
Cor unum, via une, To King James the First, King of Great Britain. 
Tee seepters in thy two Mende thon dost bold 
Thy subjects’ languages are just four-fold. 
+h Britaine folke in tongues divided be, 
It their hearts united are in thee. 
The Devill ¢ wes that frst divi ided hearts ; 
Speech God divided into many parts. 





@ King Brute. To Master Camden. 


Bookes may be burnt and monuments decay 
‘My lines may die, and so in time thine ma 
‘Yet whilst some of the Brittain blood shall live 
‘The story of King Brufe some will believe. 





Moore's Butepia, end Mercurius Britennicus. 
‘Meore showed the best; the worst world’s shewed by thee ; 
‘Thoe shewst what is, and he shewes what should be. 


The Herpe and Harrewe ef the Court. 
‘These agree not, though in one place they dwell ; 
‘Menue of none, Gaathe of all speakes well. 


Retrospective Review we shall ‘imens fr the 
ome of the same author, "aton wih beorare Unt Ww Joe 13h 12s. in 
a Dec. 


1s. JM. 
? 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Letters from James Earl of Perth, Lord 
Chancellor of Se. to his 
ister, the Countess of Erroll, and 
other members of his family. Evdited 

William Jerdan, M.R.S.L. §c. 
inted for the Camden Society. 
JAMES the fourth Earl of Perth 
had the distinction, in his own time, 
of being the most heartily despised of 

Scottish statesmen. His nppoimtment 

té the chancellorship was popularly 

believed a have been procured by the 
ent of'a large sum of money, out of 

TP the national coffers, to Charles the 

Second’s mistress, the Duchess of Ports- 

mouth. Under a new reign, when that 

lady's influence could no longer shelter 

a wisapplication of public money, the 

earl hastened to forestall inquiry by 

‘ing himself a convert to the re- 
ligion of the court. No conversion 
could be better timed. Lord Halifax 
remarked to the neophyte, as truly as 
wittily, that “his faith had made him 
whole.” Henceforth he was Jumes 
the Second’s principal agent in Scot- 
land: the supple instrument by whose 
means it was thought possible to 
overcome the fiery zeal of the most, 
determined Protestant people in the 
world. He erected a private chapel 
in his house in Edinburgh, in which 
mass was openly celebrated ; he con- 
verted a part of Holyrood Pulace into 

a seminary of Jesuits for gratuitous 

education; he fitted up the palace 

aie for the Roman Catholic service, 
and established in another part of 

Holyrood Palace a printing establish- 

ment, from which polemical tracts in 

defence of the ro; fh were issued 
freely, although by the chancellor's 
order “ all books,” which was under- 
stood to mean all controversial writings 
inst the king’s religion, were pro- 
bited to be sold without license. 

When Glen, an Edinburgh 
received notice of this prohi : 
said be had one book which strongly 
condemned Popery, and desired to 
know whether he might continue to 
sell it. Being asked what the book 
was, he answered, '' The Bible.” 

Gent. Mac, You. XXV. 











The earl’s master aimed at the con- 
version of the kingdom, but the mis- 
sionary zeal of the pliant chancellor 
was not particularly successful. Only 
three of his converts are recorded. 
‘The first was his wife—his second wife, 
mentioned in Mr. Jerdan’s Intro- 
duction, p. xiv.—who was reconciled 
to Rome on her death bed; the second 
was Sir Robert Sibbald, the celebrated. 
physician, naturalist, and antiquary. 

Ie was induced by the earl to make 
asort of experimental trip into Eng- 
land and Popery, but soon became so 
heartily ashamed of what he saw in 
both that he hastened back to his 
native country, and publicly avowed 
his recantation in a church. The 
earl's third convert was 2 very con- 

icuous one—a negro, the servant or 
slave of one Reid, a mountebank. The 

reecption of this distinguished n 
into the bosom of the church was 
openly and becomingly exhibited. A 
stage was crected in the High-strect 
of Edinburgh, and, upon that fitting 
theatre, the ceremonial of baptizin, 
the poor ignorant native of Africa took 
place according to the ritual of the 
rom church, to the astonishment, 
doubtless, ofa crowded and wondering 
audience.” ‘The eatechumen was appro- 
priately christened James, “in honour,” 
it was said, of the lord chancellor 
and his royal master, as well as of the 
apostle of that name. 

These inguished services pro- 
cured for the obsequious earl the 
attachment of his royal master, but 
far different was their effect upon his 
fellow-subjects. ‘The earl endeavoured 
to keep down their rising discontent 
Dy the usual means ; he is even said to 
have patronised some new ones. To 
him, although the fact belongs to an 
carlier part of his career, is attributed 
the honour of introducing the thumb- 
screw into the judicial machinery of 
his native country. But boot, nor 
thumbserew, nor any other power, 
could snppress the surging of that 
tempest which at length overwhelmed 
both master nil serine, king and 
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chancellor, bigot and syeophant. Down 
fell Holyrood chapel; images, mass 
books, albs, copes, and rsories: 
were committed to the flames; the 
Jesuits vanished, the converts dis- 
appeared, Glen's Bibles came forth 
unlicensed, and it was intimated to 
the earl by his friendly factor, that if 
he did not immediately get away he 
was “a 
Here it is that Mr. Jerdan’s volume 
opens, and the first twelve pages con- 
tain an interesting narrative of the 
earl's attempt to escape from the 
country, which he had rendered “ mad 
as the vex'd sea.” A ship was pro- 
vided for him at Burntisland. Tis 
wife, in man’s attire, was disguised x0 
well that the earl himself would not 
have known her; he, poor man, could 
find no ineans to keep his unfortunate 
“quick look and brown complexion ” 
from being known to every body. 
But leave they must, and’ at six 
o'clock on a December night, the 
whole country being covered with 
snow, forth ‘they sallied from the 
castle of the earl’s ancestors, never to 
return to it. ‘The countess travelled 
along the road all night alone; the 
earl, also alone, and bearing a cloak- 
bag as if he were the servant of Mr. 
David Drummond, “ went over the 
hills through heaps of snow, at a 
where never one crossed before.” 
Shortly after noon of the following 
day the earl was joined by his pre- 
tended master and the countess, and 
on they went “through unfrequented 
ways,” until they reached Buri 
about five o'clock. Here a difficulty 
arose. The ship's crow was deficient. 
They were “forced to lye in a com- 
mon inn that night,” and did not get 
under weigh until the afternoon of the 
next day. When their canvas was 
at last let ont to catch the “easy gale 
which bore them to the mouth of the 
Firth, they thought themselves se- 
cure—they dreamed of no danger save 
from storin or Dunkirkers ; that storm 
which was really brewing they knew 
nothing about. “Two fellows who 
lay in a bed ina room without that 
in which the earl lay at Burntisland” 
recognized his unfortunate “quick 
Jook and brown complexion,” and 
roused the peuple of Kirkaldy to a 
pursuit, by rumours of a reward of a 
1,000/. and assurances that the earl 
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had with him “four horse-load of 
money.” Upon a temptation only half 
as strong what would not a Kirkaldy 
man atchieve? Bauillie Boswell, “ the 
tribune of' the people,” put himself at 
the head of the commotion, and 80 
animated his compatriots, “both by 
expressions and example, that 25 of the 
desperatest fellows of the place followed 
him to man ao passage-boat (an ex 
cellent sayler,) to pursue the fugitive 
but Boswell’s wife, whom all her hi 
band’s cloquence could not stir up_to 
any passion but that of fear, waded 
info the water and took back her 
husband out of the boat. A new 
leader was soon found in the person 
of one Wilson, 2 notorious thief, who 
had been 15 years a buccaneer, “if 
you have yet heard of that sort of 
men,” says the earl, and away the 
well-manned boat scudded down the 
Frith of Forth. 

The Fates never favour any run- 
aways, save those who bend their course 
to Gretna Green, and, true to their 
immutable laws, it was decreed that 
the bout should overtake the vessel 
freighted with the chief ofall the Drum- 
monds. ‘The boat was seen in the dis- 
tance by those on board the ship ; but, 
blind to their fate, they entertained no 
feur until she came almost alongside ; 
then “ the master,” says the earl, “ hid 
my wife and me.” result shall be 
told in the earl’s own words :— 

“They came aboard like ro many farys, 
and avked for me; they searched long, 
and had it not been for the falshood of one 
of our men they had gone off again; but 
one of our people betrayed me, and so they 
broke open the place where we were hid, 
with hatchets: my wife would have fain 
gott out first to have expoxed herself to 
their fury, but I pulled her back, and 
then they pulled me out, threw off my hat 
and periwig, and clapt their bayonets to 
my breast, for a great while keeping me in 
the expectation of being murdered. I 
eryed to them (for they were all clamorous 
at once) to save iny life, which at last they 
said they would do, but they pulled us u 
out of the cabine, and so soon as my wife 
could gett on her cloaths (for she was in 
men’s disguise) they forced us into the 
boat. By this time it was night and we 
within 3 miles of the Bass, so that to have 
sailed two hours sooner had preserved us. 
They begun to smoak tobacco, and speak 
filthy language beside my wife, so soon as 
ever we were into the boat, and used us 
with all the barbarity Turks could baye 
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done, keeping my wife five hours without 
any shoes, or anything on her head. And 
having rode 24 miles the day before, bei 
with child, you may judge if the condition 
she is now in be not bad enough.” 


The earl relates by what stratagems 
these Kirkaldy gentlemen, taking com- 
passion upon his forlorn condition, and 
secing that at Kirkaldy the rabble 
would undoubtedly rob him, endea- 
voared to coax his lordship into giving 
them his money “to keep fur him." 
The earl records a clever speech which 
he addressed to them, apparently 
without any other effect than that of 
adding to their determination, so that 
the poor earl, “ finding,” as hz says,— 








“ they would search, aod haveing what I 
had no mind to loose, I resolved to give 
them six-score guineas I had in a bag, 
provideing they would be answerable to 
me for it, and I my-self choosed one to 
give it to. All night we were whiles in 
the boat, whiles in the ship; and about 9 
a‘clock on friday they put us ashoar at the 
peer of Kirkaldy, exposed to the mockery 
and hatred of the people. The Baillys 
came and met me, an ina so- 
Tema procession carried me to an inn, 
accompanyed with the whole rabble of 
that place, the better sort being in the 
windows «+ We had not been halfa 
quarter of an hour in the inn, when the 
Baillies called for my gold, which the 
Baccanecr produced, haveing first taken 
the balf of it; next, the gold must be de- 

ited into the hands of Baily Boswel 
Tike tribune of the people) to be theirs if 
the Councell so ordered it, and in the 
wext place, £100 sterling, which I had 
im money aboard, was to be put in that 
Baily’s hand like wages; or else I was to 
be cat in collops (for so the rabble swore 
when they drew their swords about the 
house to thatend). This being done like- 
wise, their next desire was that I should 
be immediately carryed to their tolbooth, 
for the inn was too good for me; which 
was immediately done.” 

And so, after some further perils, 
the Earl was ultimately transferred to 
Stirling castle, where he was kept 

ai until 1693, when he was al- 
Drwed to leave the kingdom. 

The letters which relate to this me- 
ditated escape are very interesting, 
snd remind us forcibly of the almost 
smilar adventures which befel James's 
English chancellor— 


“ Who took a collier’s coat to sea to go: 
‘Was over arreyéd 20 ?”? 
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Both of them are fearful examples, and 
the wonder is, in both cascs, that the 
people did not tear them in pieces. 

‘The remainder of the book consists 
of twent: letters, which detail the 
earl’s sul xjuent travels from 1693 to 
1696. He journeyed from Rotterdam 
to Rome (of course) twice, and thence 
back to Leghorn, and in twenty-five of 
these letters (the other is from James 
Drummond, the son of the earls 
friendly factor,) he records all the 
“clavers” * he picked up by the way. 
The letters are principally addressed 
to a Protestant sister of the earl’s; 
and for her edification, and clearly 
with a view to her conversion, he 
carefully conunemmorates the won- 
derful marvels which delighted his 
anti-Protestant heart. ‘The Jew con- 
vert boy murdered by a cruel father 
(p. 21); the crucifix “larger than a 
boy of about 13 yeurs of age” found 
in the heart of » walnut tree which 
sprung from a walnut of Mount Olivet 
(p. 25); Loretto, St. Francis, St. Ja- 
nuarius, St. Antonio, and much other 
stock-nonsensc of the church of Rome, 
is all detailed with sufficient minute- 
ness, and, in the instance of St. Ja- 
nuarius, ina way which justifies Macky's 
quoted by Mr. Jerdan (Introd. 
p that the carl “told a story 
very prettily.” 

‘There e also in the book some 
pleasant delineations of foreign man- 
ners. A marriage in the wild country 
belonging to the bishoprick of Liege 
(p. 24) ; the bathing at Aix (p. 26); 
a tale of hospitality at Louvain (p. 30) ; 
the description of Venetian dancing 
(p. 52), and of the carnival, which “ in 
Scotland would be thought downright 
matness" (p. 54)5 with some parti- 
culars of German drinking (p_ 67), 
and of Italian ceremony (pp. 70, 91) ; 
and accounts of interviews with thy 
Pope (pp. 79, 80), are all worth pe- 
rusal and consideration. The whole 
book is indeed one of the most read- 
able and interesting the Camden So- 
ciety has issued. ft is also historically 
important, not only on account of its 
































* Mr. Jerdan prints “chatters” at 
p. 15, but if he will look again to his MS, 
we think he will find that the ex-chan- 
cellor was too much of a Scot to have 
written anything but ‘clavers’”’ in such 
oontext, 
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at man, tha contemporaries of 
chbizhop Hutton united in giving 
him the ‘ise of learning and judg- 
rent, and ho is ontitied to-respect and 
reverence for a quality which in his 
day was most rare, an enlarged and 
Kindly charity towanis those who dif- 
fered from the church.” One of his 
i contemporaries points to him 
as combining the several excellencics 
of the it foreign divines, the judg- 
ment of Bucer, the memory of Martyr, 
the er of Calvin, and the clearness 
of auseulus The usefulness of these 
excellent qualities was greatly marred 
by a hot and bitter temper, which in- 
volved him in several unseemly dis- 
putes. We wish the editor of the 
t publication had printed the 
Enters remaining in MS. in the public 
collections relating to these syuabbles, 
pecially as we incline to think that, 
if he had done so, the archbishop's 
character would have been relieved 
from some groundless imputation. 
Archbishop Hutton possessed one 
great quality, a fearless sincerity and 








lainness of'speech. Of this excellent 
, Sir John Harington admi- 
rably ibes one memorable in- 


stance. 

«© I think I see him,” remarks Sir Jobu, 
«+ im the chappel at Whitehall, Queen Eli- 
zabeth st the window in the closet, all the 
lords of the parliament, spiritual and tem- 
poral, about them, aud then, after his three 
courtsies, that I hear him out of the pul- 
pit thundering this text: ‘The kingdoms 
of the earth are mine, and I do give them 
to whom I will, and I have given them to 
Nebuchadonezer, and his son, and his 
ton’s son ;’ which text when he had thus 


* Lord Burghley writes to him thus, 
and the same thing appears in many other 
- “+ In sekyng to reform those that 
‘are owt of the way, the ordinary waye to 
reduce them which I heare you use is, by 
tle instruction of them first, to sc and 
ther palpable errors, and so to pre- 
pare them to se the truth."—(P. 38. 
Admirable example; would that it had 
been more commonly followed! How few, 
even in our days, are fully aware of the 
value of “‘ gentle instruction,” as a means 
for recalling wanderers, and a preparation 
for the reception of religious truth ! 
+ He has reprinted some papers from 
inted books, but it would have added 
more to the value of his work if he had 
given those which exist in MS, 
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produced, taking the sense rather than the 
words of the prophet ; then followed first, 
#0 general a murmur of one friend whis- 
pering to another ; then, such an erected 
countenance in thove that had none to 
speak to; lastly, so quiet a silence and at- 
tention, in expectance of some strange doc- 
trine where the text itself gave away king- 
doms and sceptres, as I have never ob. 
served either before or since. But he, as 
if he had been Jeremiah himself and not 
an expounder of him, shewed, how there 
were two special causes of translating of 
kingdoms ; the fulness of time and the 
ripeness of sin... . [and then, after 
citing various instances, he reminded the 
queen that ‘ for 








there was no man that knew Queen Eliza- 
beth’s disposition, but imagined that such 
a speech was as welcome as salt to the 
eyes, or, to use her own wards, ‘to pin up 
her winding shect before her, so to point 
out her successor, and urge her to declars 
him ;’ wherefore we all expected that she 
would not only have been highly offended, 
but in some present specch have shewed 
her displeasure . . . [but] . . when she 
opened the window we found ourselves all 
deceived; for very kindly and calmly 
without shew of offence, (as if she had 
but waked out of some sleep,) she gave 
him thanks for his very learned sermon. 
Yet when she had better considered the 
matter, and recollected herself in private, 
she sent two councellors to him with a 
sharp message, to which ho was glad to 
ive Aas answer.” (Nuge Auntiq. 
48.) 






Surely an artist would find this in- 
cident alnost as good a subject for a 
picture ax Knox preaching before Mary 
Queen of Scots. 

One is always willing to hear any 
particulars respecting a man who can 
do bold t x, and the present vo- 
lune is therefore ptable, although 
its general contents are not of any 
very great value. It consists of a me- 
moir of the Hutton family written in 
1758, hy Dr. Ducarel, who was libra- 
rian to the second archhishop, (wee 
Nichols’s Lit. Anee. vi. 393,) and of 
such letters and papers of the first 
archbishop as have been preserved by 
hiy damily, together with the other pa- 
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‘s mentioned on the title-page. Dr. 
Bucarel's memoir is a dry, form 
biographical chip, and only a_few of 
the papers are of any considerable his- 
torical interest. We will enumerate 
those which are the most valuable. 

At p. 80, is a somewhat pedantic 
letter of the archhuhop's successor 
Tobie Matthew, to which we beg to 
direct the attention of the editors of 
the several pending editions of Jewel 
It contains a character of that great 
writer rather high-flown, but worthy 
of being considered. 

Letter XL. p. 93 
trative of the 
bishop, of the queen's d 
her bishops, and_of' the 
nagement to whieh her mi 
found it necessary to have recourse, 
in order to keep pence between her 
majesty and the I ain-xpoken wairm- 
tempered bishop Hutton, It probably 
contains also some germs of truth in 
reference to the queen's treatment of 
archbishop Sand 

Letter XLVI. p._ 101, furnishes 
the result of the archbishop's appli- 
cations on behalf of Lady Margare’ 
Neville, daughter of the rebel Earl of 
Westmorland, which are detailed in 
Strype, vol. iv. and are mentioned in 
Sir C. Sharp's Memorials of the Re- 
bellion of 1569, p. 314. ‘The lady was 
pardoned and received a pension of 
400. per annum. 

Letter XCVI. p. 153, contains some 
sage advice of the old archbishop 
touching dissensions in the administra- 
tion, and alxo respecting the treatment 
of the rebellious Irish. 

“« T take it,”” he remarks, ‘to be against 

for a great prince to keep w 
aed lingerlag wor with a rubject 
nation, though the people he never so 
base ; for it teacheth them to be skilful, 
stout, and resolute, as appearcth by the 
Low Countrics. God grant it may not 
appear by Ireland! The people there are 

rowne verie valiant and desperate, aud, 

cing liable to abide all kind of hardines, 
take the benefit of the contrie, of woods 
and bogges, and are like to hould out a 
long time, without the losse of more no. 
blemen ond captaines then may be well 
spared in England. Besides that many of 
our English nation (nescio ynomodo) are 
verie wuwilling to go thither; and many 
tall men at home, when they come there 
‘prove cowards, and the very contry con- 

smeth them. Therefore (in myne opi. 
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nion) it were not amisse for yow of his 
majesties coungell to thinke rather of an 
honorable peace, than to indainger so 
many noblemen, valiant captaines, and 
dutiful subjects, and perhaps (in ‘time) 
the losse of that kingdome.”” (P. 154.) 

Letter XCVIL p. 155, is perhaps 
the most important letter in the vo- 
lume. It is from Whitgift to Hutton, 
the one archbishop to the other, Ist. 
Upon a proposal which way afterwards 
carried into execution for compelling 
the Yorkshire Roman Catholics to at- 
mmons preached for their con- 
ion in the Cathedral of York. 2nd. 
Upon the rise of disputes in the church 
respecting the points peculiar to Cal- 
vinistic theology. And 3rd. It contains 
an account of the appearance of the 
Earl of Essex before the council in 
June 1600, the archbishop having been 
present. All these are important sub- 
Jeets, and, in reference to the first of 
them, it is gratifying to learn that the 
insolent barbarity to which it relates 
was not approved by either of the 
archbishops, notwithstanding it is 
true, as Fuller tells us, that Hutton 
preached the last of the three ser- 
mons delivered upon these occasions, 

ich Fuller says, was one of the last 
times the archbishop ever preached in 
his cathedral. Fuller also says, that, 
“at the two first [the Catholies] be- 
haved so obstreperously that some of 
them were forced to be gagged hefore 
they would be quiet.” “Le Neve, it 
would scem, misunderstood Fuller to 
asvert that Iutton'’s sermon on that 
occasion was “ the last sermon he ever 
preached in his Cathedral of York,” 
and that the gagging took place on 
that oceasion, (Hutton Corresp. p. 
xxiii.) and Dr. Duearel states, upon 
the authority of ‘Thoreshy, that the 
sermons in question were fifty in numn- 

T) ead of'three. He adds, that, 
during Iutton’s sermon, “ the Papists 
that were forced to be there stopped 
their cars, or talked aloud, to make 
his frie give over the sermo 
(Ibid. t 30.) ‘The editor of this vo- 
Tume should have endeavoured to clear 
up these contradictions, 

If Letter XCVU. is the most im- 
portant, Letter CIV. andthe supple- 
mentary paper, No. CLXXV. are the 
most amusing. They relate to the 
reception given to Queen Elizabeth 
upon her visit to Lord Keeper Eger 
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ton, at Harefield, in 1602. This royal 
visitation has been partially illustrated 
in Nichols's Frogresees, and in the 
Egerton Papers, but we have here a 

copy of the whole entertainment, 
with dialogue between Time and 
Place, and the Lottery with which the 
queen and her court were welcome 
and amused.* It is a composition of 
the masque character, and the editor 
con} that Ben Jonson was its 
author. 

King James's letter, at p. 171, for 
the rigorous enforcement of the penal 
laws against recusants and _non-con- 
formists; two good purliamentary 
news-letters, one in 1604, p. 194, and 
the other in 1625 (p. 310); a letter 
concerning a reputed witch (p. 229) ; 
and one from Richard Brathwait, the 
author of Drunken Barnaby (p. 257,) 
are all «leserving of notice. 

In the accounts published there are 
several useful memoranda for a new 
chronicon preciosum, and the following 
notices of tobacco are worthy of ob- 
servation. In 1604, before King 
James's illegal increase of the duty, we 
find in an account of payments made 
by a servant, “my dynner, 8d. and 
for tobackow, Gd.” (p: 200,) in 1623 
two several sums of 4d. Fre ae 
charged for tobacco, in (probably) a 
steward’s account of chazgen at sent 
andits; and in 1626-7 Sir Talbot 
Bowes, writing to Sir Timothy Hut- 
ton, says, “I thank you for your to- 
bacco sent to my wyt; for I owe as 
much thankes as she, because I parti- 
cipate with her in the takyng of yt 

We have noticed in perusal the fol- 
lowing errors not enumerated amongst 
the era. At p. ix. “Lord Bur- 
leigh” is said to be Lord President ; 
but at p. 168, that office is, at the time 
before referred to, assigned to Ed- 
mund Sheffield, third Baron Sheffield; 
p- 16, liguido for liquide; p. 76, in the 
title of the letter for Sir Ed. Hastings, 
read The (Queen; p. 109, Burgley tor 
Burghley; p. 110, Lord Egerton for 
Loni Keeper Egerton; p. 207, a gooly 
thinge, for a goodly thinge ; p. 289, for 
“yet they must loose yt that doe watche 
st most,” read, “ yet they most loose 
yt,” &e. 

* This “* ” bas also recently ap- 
peared in the publications of both the Percy 
aad the Shakespeare Socicties.—Kdit. 
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Trials of the Heart. By Mra. Bray; 
being the 8th volume of the new and 
illustrated Edition of her Novels and 
Romances. 


THESE very beautiful tales, to 
which we gave our warm commenda- 
tion on their first publication, have 
lost nothing of their interest with us 
on a re-perusal. ‘The reason we think 
is obvious. Under the general title 
of “ ‘Trials of the Heart,” Mrs. Bray 
has produced a series of tales of the 
most simple construction and style ; 
the main interest of which lies in the 
developement of the feelings and affee- 
tions of the heart. She neither seeks 
to raise curiosity by romantic mys- 
teries, nor to startle us by the surprise 
of marvellous events. These stories 
are so complete an exemplification of 
the truth of’ some remarks Mrs. Bray 
has herself made, in her general pre- 
face, that We cannot resist here tran- 
scribing them. 

“ Wonders excite our surprise, and the 
marvellous awakens curiosity; but these 
are feelings that, when ance satisfied, never 
recur; for no one reads a work a second 
time to learn the developement of a mys- 
tery that is already known to him; but 
descriptions, events, and characters, drawn 
from nature and from history, have in 
them, like a picture of a favourite scene, 
the power of affording satisfaction, though 
they are already familiar to our minds.” 


We have before noticed, that we 
considered the great excellence of 
Mrs. Bray, ax a novelist, rested in the 
wondrous skill with which she pour- 
trays the passions and affections of the 
human mind; and that in this respect 
she stands almost unrivalled. What. 
a field then has she chosen for the ex- 
ereise of her peculiar powers in the 
stories now before us, which, though 
some of them partake of the public 
events of the tnnes in which a tew of 
then are placed, are all of the domestic 
class. 

‘Lhe first, Prediction, teaches a it 
moral lesson; the instruction, how- 
ever, is conveyed by the story itself, 
and not by lecturing, though many 
admirable moral reflections are occa- 
sionally and unobtrusively introduced. 
It shows the danger to which an ardent, 
mind in youth is exposed by resign- 
ing itself; unresistingly, to the fascina- 
tions of a romantic passion of love, 
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when reason, duty, and necessity, alike 
forbitl its existence; and how great is 
he folly of man in seeking to unfold 
page of futurity which a good 
Providence has wisely hidden from his 
view; whilst the very inquiry into the 
future will eo act on the mind of the 
inquirer, as to bring about the ful- 
filment of the very Prediction which 
none but the credulous would fear, 
and none but the presimuptuons would 
seck. ‘The Orphans of La Vendée, 
the next tale, presents the most affect- 
ing picture of fraternal love. ‘The 
time chosen for this is the French Re- 
volution; the scene the Bocage of La 
Vendée. Jeanne, the heroine, is ad- 
mirably drawn, and her becoming 








aspired by the character of Joan of 
re to emulate her and to be herself’ 






a heroine, in order to avenge her bro- 
ther's fate, is n truly or 
tion. ‘The scene where Jeanne seeks 
to disclose the state of her feelings and 
her resolution to the good Cure, pre- 
vious to her joining the royal army, is 
written with extraordinary power and 
effect ; so indeed is that in which the 

nd’ catastrophe is brought about. 
In the Little Doctor we have an al- 
most equal proportion of i 
mour antl pathetic narrative. 
Little Doctor himself, his wife, his 
adh, the grand East Indian relati 
and even their black 
the child's nurse Judy, 
ginals; it is evident that nature alone 
furnishes such subjects for the painter 
of human lite. ‘The last seenes where 
the poor old man (at whose ntri- 
cities we laugh, but with who: 
we weep), with the awakened fears 
the physiclin, and the agonised fecl- 
ings of tho father, watches over the 
lingering Mlness of his beloved daugh- 
ter, and finally breathes his at her 
grave, are exquisitely tender. 

‘The next tale, Vicissitudes, is ex- 
ceedingly pathetic. ents are 
introduced with so much appearance 
of truth, that one might suspect them 
to be strictly real, were we not told 

Mrs. Bray, in her general pretice, 

tt they have been sketched only 
from “ a ground-work” of ‘They 
have been heightened by a vivid and 
dramatic colouring, with a minutencss 
which gives them the air of authentic 
naragres Al will remember what 
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beautiful tale De Foe raised on the 
simple fact that one Alexander Sel- 
kirk was left on the uninhabited island 
island of Juan Fernandez. Nay, the 
very house of Captain Lemuel Gulliver 
has been pointed ont at Rotherhithe ; 
0 powerful on the minds of the com- 
monalty was the verisimilitude of that 
satirical romance. 

The last and most popular tale is 
The Adopted. This is, like The 
Orphansof La Vendée,a Revolutionary 
story. The scene js laid in Britanny, 
a Jand with which Mrs. Bray is fk 
miliar ; and whose antiquities, people, 
oms, superstitions, and national 
istics, come well into play in 
this tale, The story is one of deep and 
sustained interest, and the finale re- 
plete with pathos aud animation. In 
our former review we more especially 
noticed the characters of this tale; 
and said we were “ arrested by their 
truth and careful finish after nature,” 
and gave as an example Mrs, Bray's 
inimitable sketch of the good Curé of 
dJosselin. In her general preface, she 














now avows that the characters were 
principally derived from individuals 
with whom she was acquainted abroad. 
Th 





heroic constancy of Madame dé 
the patient, the forgiving, 
ing affection in woman, pour- 
trayed in her adopted daughter An- 
nette, towards her vain, wavering son 
Philippe, are all drawn with a master! 















hand. In conclusion, we can wit! 
truth say of these tales, that, w 





they exhibit the passions, the affee- 
tions, the weaknesses and frailties of 
the human heart, and show by the 
depth of the occasional reflections no 
common ace ith the world 
at large, they are written throughout 
with a truly hohest and noble pur- 
pose, and that in them Mrs. Bra 
has consecrated genius hy devoting it 
to the interests of’ moral and religious 
truth. 

One point of deduction from these 
narratives, simple and natural as they 
are, must however he guarded against, 
because fatal errors might be built on 
it, namely, that in his ordinary deal- 
ings Providence subjects his creatures 

depicted by 
of all men 
were regulated like that of the pattern: 
described in the first Psolm, there 
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would be little occasion perhaps in the 
scheme of dispensations for those heart- 
rending vicissitudes which strew the 
path of human life—Human frailty, 
error, wilfulness, and imprudence, sow 
the seeds of misfortune, and it is only 
when subjected to that bitter medica- 
ment that many of our race are 
brought to a healthful course of life. 
“+ Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his eye.” 


An Historical Inquiry into the true 


pout pegs o the Rubrice in the 

of Common Prayer, respecti: 

the Sermon and the Communion ‘Sere 
vice. By the Rev. 33. Harrison, 

BMA. 8vo. pp. vii. 421. 

A WORK on these disputable sub- 
jects, by a chaplain to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, comes with a sort of 
official claim to attention; but, in- 
dependent of that advantage, it is one 
of the most important among the many 
which the recent contentions have pro- 

‘The impression it is calculated 
to leave is precisely the opposite to 
Curran’s memorable picture of error: 
“Truth is to be sought only by slow 
and painful progress: error is in its 
nature flippant and compendious; it 

with airy and fastidious levity 
over proofs and arguments, and perches 
upon assertion, which it calls con- 
lusion.” Mr. Harrison's work, on the 
cont , is marked by patient re- 
search, a temperate style, and anodest 
conclusions, which we shall lay before 
the reader as concisely as possible, 
with a few remarks of our own. 

1. The first subject discussed is the 

her's dress; the dissertation on 
which cannot be called superficial, for 
it extends to nearly two hundred pages. 
It is thus summed up :— 

** Respecting the dress of the preacher, 
it is remarkable, amidst all the diaensions 
which the question of vestments has raised. 
im past times in the Church of England, 
bow there is ali @ total absence of 
anthoritative di ion on the subject. 
There is nothing in any rubric, order, or 
canon, poritively to require the use of the 
sarplice or the gown, or to forbid the use 
of either.” (p. 185.) 

We gather, however, from the lan- 
guage of the dissertation (unless we 
are mistaken), that the author's own 
opinion inclines to the gown The 

Gawr. Maa. Vou. XXV, 
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evidence he has collected tends to 
shew that the surplice is required for 
preaching in the chuir but not in the 
nace, which draws an obvious dis- 
tinction between cathedral and paro- 
chial usage, and accounts for the 
existing diversities in practice. He 
has also shewn what Mr. Benson has 
not discovered, and for want of which 
particular his argument fails, that the 
rubric about retaining the Edwardian 
vestinents was superseded by authority 
in the reign of hizabeth ; and he in- 
fers, that its revival under Charles 
aust be taken with limitations. The 
order of Bishop Wren for preaching 
in the surplice (as it imay Me inter- 
preted,) he regards as not “carrying 
a weight beyond that of his own indi- 
vidual anthority.” (p- 167.) And what 
is curious, we find in 1670 the Arch- 
deacon of Huntingdon (John Iam- 
mond,) actually inquiring, concerning 
the minister, “In preaching doth he 
wear the gown ?” (p. 178.) 

2. On the subject of the prayer 
before sermon, Mr. Harrison says, 
concerning the 55th canon, that, if we 
do not find in political considerations 
“ proof suflicient for its virtual abro- 
gation, we do find that which may suf- 
ficiently account for its non-entorce- 
ment, while the use of a simple collect 
with the Lord's Prayer has gradually 
superseded the long pulpit-prayers of 
the Puritans.” (p. 225.) And he fur- 
ther quotes Bishop Mant as saying, 
that “the common practice of repeat- 
ing a collect from the Liturgy, together 
with the Lord’s Prayer, appears free 
from all reasonable objection.” (Cler- 
gyman's Obligations, 1830, p. 136, 
note.) But the bishop has since 
changed his opinion, in his Hore 
Liturgice, p. 57, where he adds, that 
“extemporaneous prayer in public 
worship is altogether repudiated by 
the Church, and she allows no prayers 
but those of her own liturgy. If 
therefore any prayer be used before 
the sermon, it should be taken from 
the Book of Common Prayer. But I 
can find no authority for any prayer 
there, and it is my belief that not any 
is intended bythe Uburch. Iler silence, 
indeed, seems to be conclusive.” Yet it 
is evident, from this sentence, that 
neither the bishop, or his citator, Mr. 
Tarrison, has exhausted the subject ; 
for if the Church allows no prayers 

T 
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but those of her own Liturgy, how are 
we toaccount for the prayers before and 


after sermon of George erbert (orhosa 
ehurchmanship it were idle to doubt,) 
appended to his Country Parson? (Re- 
mains, Pickering’s edition, 1839, p. 
97—100.) 
On the subject of extemporsicans 
rer wo must §| at greater length, 
En ihe authorit Tf another anda an: 
temporary prelate, Bishop Short, of 
the diocese of Sodor and Man, He 
states, in his Church History, that in 
1660, when the Presbyterians, in their 
Rotition to the king, admit that “ they 
lo not object to a liturgy, per se, pro- 
vided the minister be not so confined 
to it as to be prevented from exer- 
elsing the gift of’ prayer ;" the bishops 
answered, that “custom allowed the 
use of extempore prayer before ser- 
mon.” (vol. ii. p. 227.) And this is 
more important than it may appear 
at first, for it not only onal n 
great deal to custom, but involves an 
overture to conform on the ground of 
the permission ; nor is it improbable 
that some of the remonstrating party 
(such as Wallis,) were so induced hy 
it. We quote it, not from a wish to 
see hasty youths set up for extemporary 
liturgists, but to shew that the question 
is polygonal, and must be searched on 
all iden to arrive at a just conclusion. 
‘To suppose that the bishops, either as 
a bench or ax a deputation, spoke in 
ignorance or in error, would not be 
very respectful in such as profess to 
revere authority. It is singular that this 
passage, as well as Herbert's Pr: 
appears to have escaped Mr. [fnrrison, 
nor do we remember to have seen 
either quoted on this oceasion. 
8. On the Rubric which dircets the 
‘use of the prayer fur the church mili- 
tant, he concludes that 


' There is no real ground for dowbtful- 
ness as to its intent and meaning ; and, 
moreover, that the rule was laid down with 
an importank object, viz. to keep up in 
the Church’s service a silent, or rather 
an expressive testimony to her desire for 
frequent celebration of the Huly Com- 
munion.” (p. 274.) 


For the rellef of such of the clergy 
as “feel a regard for long-established 
custom,” he says, 

“Tt will be some satisfaction, if it be 


ved, not only that their general practice 
js in conformity with her [the Church’s) 
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directions in regard of the dress of the 
preacher, but also that the psalmody in 


which the congregation are engaged during 
the interval before the sermon is not un- 


sanctioned by authority; that prayer be- 
fore sermon is no irregular insertion, but 
one which her appointed order virtually 
pre-supposed, and in regard to which even 
the departure from the strict canonical 
form becomes scarcely an irregularity, if 
the sermon be followed immediately by 
the prayer for the church militant,—a 
prayer formed, as we have seen, on the 
same model with the ancient form of 
bidding of prayer which at ono time, as 
we have also seen, was appointed to oc- 
cupy this particular place.” (p. 273.) 


The similarity between the biddin, 
prayer and that for the church mili- 
tant, although a repetition, has never 
been perfectly accounted for. May 
not the canon have been framed to 
supply 2 defect owing to the practical 
disuse of the prayer after sermon, thus 
securing the virtual use of it in another 
place and a briefer shape? As the 
canon lenves the preacher at some 
liberty for arranging his language, 
‘consonant to the license in the Visita- 
tion for the sick,) this may partly ac- 
count for the bishops’ admission about. 
extemporary prayer, which was quoted 
above. 

4. On the subject of the offertory 
the conclusion is not very concisel! 
expressed, and there are few whom {t 
will not surprise, though perhaps de- 
ducible from the letter. he seems to 
be this, that to make a collection re- 
quires the reading of more than one 
of the sentences,® and “that it is left 
to the discretion of the minister whether 
he will read one or more sentences at 
the offertory, and so give opportunity 
or not for the receiving of such alms 
antl offerings.” (p. 398.) Mr. Har- 
rison thinks that the collection is not 
limited to parochial objects, lut that 
they have the first cl ‘The opinion 
about the sentence: not satisfy 
either party; it reads like an en- 
deavour to find a middle course be- 
tween them, which may avoid the 
consequences of an absolute decision. 
But we feel certain that the author 
has given it as what he considers the 
fairest deduction from conflicting ar- 
guments. 














* The Rubric says, ‘' Whilst these sen- 
tences are in reading,” &c. 
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We have thus seen that Mr. Harri- 
son would leave three of the questions 
virtually open, vis. the preacher's 
dress, the prayer before sermon, an: 
the offertory, and that he regards one 
only as decided, the prayer for the 
church militant. Even those who do 
not assent to his conclusions must ap- 

of the tone and manner in which 

has treated the several questions. 
Nor is the value of this volume con- 
fined to the points at issue, but, from 
the vast quantity of illustrative mat- 
ter, and the many incidental topics it 
embraces, it forms an appendix to the 
various histories of the Church of 


is one su; ion which we 


the disputed questions. Almost all 
the services of our Church begin with 
Soeng Soir siete ae copes 

in what spirit she expects 
them to be conducted, and also what 
ought to be the mutual feeling be- 
tween a minister and the congregatio 
that reason, the revival or di: 








are the facilitics of one place any rule 
for the difficulties which may be found 
elsewhere. Perhaps the best way of 
rightly estimating disputed points, is 
to bear constantly in mind such things 
as are of higher importance. A cler- 
gyman may be most strictly canonical 
and yet have neglected the higher 

jects of his commission. In saying 
this we are but echoing the sentiments 
of George Cranmer, in his letter to 
Hooker, “The chicfest labour of a 
Christian should he to know, of a 
minister to preach, Christ crucified : in 
regan whereof, not only worldly things 
but things otherwise precious, even 
the discipline itself, is vile and base.” 
(Walton's Lives, Major's edition, 1825, 


p- 267.) 
The Village Panpers, and other Pocus. 
By W. Fulcher. 2nd edition. 

THE poem of the Village Paupers 
contains one affecting history selected 
from the “ Simple Annuals of the Poor,” 
aad it is told with much of the spirit 
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and pathos of Crabbe, only we think 

that Crabbe would not have ex- 

tended the narrative to so great a 

length, and would have diversified It 

with more striking and varied circum- 

stances. However, Mr. Fulcher's 

is executed with talent; his versjfica- 

tion is easy, flowing, and correct ; there 

is no exaggoration in his descriptions, 

or affectation in his sentiments ; and, as 

to the justice of his argument, we are 

heart and hand with him, and highly 

approve the manner and feeling in 

which he has viewed and treated his 

subject. We are not able to give any 

extended specimens, but as one let us 

take the description of the us 

commencement of the life of him who 

is the principal subject of the story. 

When young John Ashford and his happy wife 

‘With sanguine hearts commene’d the cares of 
fe, 

Close to his cot, beside the public way, 

A strip of unproductive waste there lay 5 

This, with its owner's kind consent enclos’d, 

By persevering toil was soon transpos'd 

Toa gay garden, when the fertile soil 

Amply repaid him for the pleasing toil. 

Beside a fence a strasm ran murm'ring by, 

Yielding in lengthen'd drought a gure supply, 

For never summer's aun saw that pure fountain 
dry. 

Beneath its southern border he could rear 

The earliest produce of the coming year; 

A homely shed sheltered his soaring bees, 

And all his sweetest flowers were plac’d near 
these ; 

The valley lily with its pearly bells, 

‘The damask rose whose bloom of Syria tells, 

“The yellow wallflower stained with iron 
brown,” 

The starry jastoine, the imperial crown, 

And lemon thyme, whose fragrant lonely bed, 

Like injured worth, repays the hasty tread 

With added odours—larkspurs, stocks, and 
alm 

From Gilead’s Mount, whose name with holy 
charm 

Recalls its blace of birth, where every sod 

Bears on its barren breast the avenging blood 
of God. 

Rounda rude porch by untaught labour train’d, 

A yellow rose in lonely beauty reign’d; 

And oft the gardener of the great would pause 

Beside his cot as if to guess the cause 

How there that fragile favourite could thrive, 

Which all their care could scarcely keep alive, 

And some with humbled feeliugs would depart 

And sigh to think how nature vanquish’d art, 
* . . * 





‘When first he knew a parent’s trembling joy 
He planted, on the birth-day of his boy, 

A berried holly.—Little William died, 

‘The tree lived on in solitary pride ; 

Dress’d was its border with peculiar care, 
Nor ever weeds unseemly suffered there, 
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The absence of armorial bearings 
from this seal is confirmatory of the 
opinion we have long formed of the 

igi date of armorial bearings, 
and negatives the earlier attribution 
of arms to the D'Oylys, made by the 
French heralds. We may add another 
remark on what Mr. Bayley says of 
this same Robert :— 

“« The foundation of this abbey (Oseney) 
by Robert D'Oyly proves that he bore 
Asure, two bends or, for his arms; for 
not was the coat thenceforth borne 
by the D’Oylys of Oxfordshire, (and with 
tinctures reversed by those now existing,) 
‘but it was the arms and seal ever after 
claimed and used by Oseney Abbey.” 

In this view of the matter we think 
Mr. Bayley's proof somewhat fails 
him. Monasteries ly maintained 
a connection with the families of their 
founders, and regarded ven as their 
hereditary patrons; and if they bore 
the arms df the famfly, as in this 
instance, it does not follow that those 
arms should be so ancient as their 
first or original founders. 

Besides the barons of [ocknorton 
and Oxford Castle, the several branches 
of the family which Mr. Bayley com- 
memorates are as follow :— 


DOyly of Estcote, Eston, and Pu- 


shall, Oxford; Hynton, co. North-- 


ampton; Eweden and Greenland, 
Bucks ; ‘and finally of Chislehampton, 
co. Oxon. Baronet; extending from 
1131 to 1773. 
D'Oyly of Dublin, 1650-77. (In 
‘t to Ireland, we observe in p. 3 
that the author considers the Doyles 
and Dalys of Treland to have been 
also iginally D’Oslys.) 

D'Oyly of Southrope, co. Gloucester, 
1640—1818 ; of which family was Col. 
Charles D'Oyly, the Parliamentarian 
governor of Bristol. 

D'Oyly of Albourne, Wilts, 1605— 
1693, ‘of whom was Col. Edward 
D'Oyly, Governor of Jamaica during 
the Protectorate. 

D'Oyly of London, M.D. 1569— 
1615. 

D'Oyly of Kilkenny and of London, 
1607—I840. 


D'Oyly of Wallingford Castle, 

ks 5 in Cornwall; Odi- 
ham, Hants; and of Lincoln's Inn, 
1570—1690. 


D'Oyly of Merton, in Oxfordshire, 
1550—1600, 


Gl 
D'Oyly of Adderbury, co. Oxford ; 
and of Hampton and Twickenham, co. 


Middlesex, 1580—1840. 

D'Oyly of Hulcombe and Stad- 
hampton, Oxon. and Hambleden, 
Bucks, 1549—1800. 

D'Oyly of Turville, Bucks, and 
Cans len House, Kensington, 1621— 
1716. 

D'Oyly of Berkshire, 1700—1770. 

D'Oyly of Littlemarsh, Bucks, and 
of Sussex, 1550—1840. The Rev. 
Thomas D'Oyly, D.C.1.. of this branch, 
married Henrietta Maria Godfrey, 
niece to Dr. Mawson, Bishop of Chi- 
chester. Ile was made Archdeacon 
of Lewes by that prelate; and his 
son was afterwards appointed to the 
same office by Bishop Buckner. The 
second Archdeacon D’Oyly was father 
of five sons, who have all distinguished 
themselves: 1. Thomas, now a Ser- 
jeant-at-law; 2. Sir John D'Oyly, 
resident at Kandy, in Ceylon, created 
a Baronet in 1821; 3. Colonel Sir 
Francis DiOviy, K.C.B., slain at 
Waterloo; 4. the Rev. George D'Oyly, 
D.D. now Rector of Lambeth ; and 5. 
Major-General Henry D'Oyly, who 
was also present at Waterloo, and 
there severely wounded. 

The last branch which Mr. Bayley 
has commemorated is that seated at 
Archer's Court, in the parish of River, 
co. Kent, from 1450 to 1540. In the 
execution of his task the author has 
been not only scrupulously faithful 
and exact, but surpassingly perseverin; 
and penctrating in his researches ; ands 
ax he combines with these qualities the 
talent of writing a clear and well- 
constructed narrative, the result is 
that his history is a much more read- 
able book than is usually produced by 
mere genealogists. There is one pro- 
ductive source of family history which 
he is almost the first to make copious 
use of—we mean the Proceedings in 
the Colirt of Chancery. As a proof 
of the curious particulars of famil 
history which may thus be revealed, 
we shall extract the story of Cholmley 
D’Oyly, a spendthrift of the reign of 
Charles the Second. He was the 
heir apparent of Sir John D'Oyly, of 
Chislehampton, Bart. 
holley D*Oyly, brought up under 
the influence of Charles II.’s court, be- 
came dissipated and extravagant ; proper- 
ties in no way checked by his being a 
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terial to which Mr. D'’Oyly Bayley has 
shown the way, as well as to prove 
his skill in what we properly term o 
Dograptcal genesiog. 


The Seven Penitential Pealms, $c. By 
M. Montagu. 


THIS is intended to be a simen 
of a new version of the Psalter, the 
author not being satisfied with any 
previous attempts, and thinking that 
mone, on the whole, are to be preferred. 
to Tate and Brady. The preface con- 
tains a learned and interesting ac- 
count of the earliest trandlationt sf 
these Psalms, beginning with Hampole 
the Hermit, tatiana and Bramp- 
ton, some now existing in manuscript. 
Hampole died in 1349, Maidstone in 
1306. Of Beatapton nothing is known. 
At the eni of the volume a copy of 
the 190th Psalm is given from all'the 
translations in chronological order, and 
one of wn’s from Petrarch. It 
would not be fair to withhold a speci- 
men of the author's translation, es- 
| tape as we think he has executed 


well, and it was one of no 


Tittle difficulty to attempt to surpass 
such posts as Mant and Keble. ve 
PSALM VI. 


Lord, ne’er rebuke me in thy wrath, 
Nor in thine ire chastise ; 

Thine anger, Lord! in mercy soothe, 
Nee let it ‘gainst me rise. 

Oh! heal me, Lord! my strength restore, 
For I am worn and weak ; 

‘My soul also is troubled sore, 

jor knows where comfort seek. 
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Fisute’s Drawing Room Scrap- Book. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


MDCCCXLVI. 





partiealarly pleasing and delightful. In 
the quantity of its engravings it surpasses 
other, and we may also say in their 


eations ; but this objection would be of 
weight only with those who were already 
the fortunate posseseors of all, or most, of 
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O, Lord, do thou forgive my wrong, 

Release me from thy frown, 

’Neath thy displeasure, Lord, how long 

‘Wilt still thou bow me down ? 

Turn thee, O Lord! turn from thy wrath, 

Me in thy mercy save; 

None may remember thee in death, 

None thank thee in the grave. 

I’m worn with groaning—nought upcheers, 

By night as day atill shed, 

My couch I water with my tears, 

‘Therewith I bathe my bed. 

Because of all my many woes 
Mine eye is worn away, 
Because of my so many foes 

"Tis dimm’d and in decay, 

Hence from me, ye! all who rejoice 

Tn vanity and ill, 

The Lord hath heard Fe weeping's voice, 

He will my prayer fulfil. 

‘My foes shall all confounded be, 

Sore vex’d and marked of blame, 

They shall be made turn back and flee, 

‘And sudden put to shame, 

‘The expressions we have marked in 
italics aro such as we should wish 
altered, which might be done without 
difficulty, as in stanza 2, 

‘My soul also is troubled sore 
ir comfort where to seek. 

In the 5th stanza “ weary of groan- 
ing” should not be altered to “ worn,” 
and “upcheers” is not a good word ; 
perhaps we might suggest 

‘Weary I am of groaning, fed 
For ever with my fears ; 

My daily couch, my nightly bed, 
I water with my tears. 

The “voice of weeping” is good, 
but not “ weeping’s roree.* On these 
niceties excellence depends. 


those splendid works. To have the power to 
form a “ Scrap-Book" from such sources 
is what no other publishers in the world 
can boast, and, viewed in another but not. 
undeserved light, this ornament of a draw- 
{ng-room table may be fairly regarded as 
an annual trophy of the publishers’ suc- 
cessful conduct of many very beautiful 
works, and of their munificent patronage 
of the arts of design and engraving. The 
local views, whether in Italy, in France, 
on the Rhine, or among the mountains of 
the Himalaya, all fully bear us out in the 
praise we thus willingly bestow; whilst 
those derived from the work entitled 
“China Illustrated ’’ are most interesting 
representations of a country hitherto un- 
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Kept up and well sustained from first to 
last. Perhaps in its tion the author 
may have had in his thoughts the ‘ illus- 
trious Major Dalgetty,"” that most amusing 
personage in the ‘‘ Legend of Montrose.” 

sy certainly belong to the same genue, 
Dut each is a distinct species, interesting 
in ite way, and we do but justice to Mr. 
James saying—and can we render 
higher praise ?—that his valiant captain 
is quite as original a sketch as that which 
the t master of romantic fiction bas 
given of the redoubtable ‘‘ Major Dal- 


getty.” 
— 


King René's Daughter, a Lyric Drama, 
from the Danish of Henrik Hertz. By 
‘J. F. Chapman.—Miss Chapman, the 
translator, says that the reception of this 
drama at the Theatre Royal at Copen- 

was enthusisstic, and that when 
lished it met with an equally favourable 
reception from the reading public, so that 
within a month it reached a fourth edition. 
‘We cannot say that it has produced s 
similar effect on us, for we think the whole 
conception essentially undramatic, unna- 
tural, and almost childish, or at least only 
suited to a melodramatic exhibition. Io- 
lanthé, the heroine, is born blind, and 
grows up unconscious of her misfortune, 
under the care of a physician called Eben 
Julian, who is also a magician, or rather a 
mesmeriser, and who by « kind of talis- 
man placed on her, commands and regu- 
lates her sleep. But it is not the sleep 
which Nature sends— 


I know not how myself to deem of it: 
By means of some mysterious words and 


signs 
‘The Leech doth gradually induce a trance; 
Then on her bosom afterwards he places 
A polished, gold encircled stone, appa- 
th 


rently 
A talisman, or sacred amulet, 
And not until it is again removed 
Doth Iolanthé wake. 


Her blindness is accidentally made 
known to her by her not knowing the dis- 
tinction between a red and white rose. 
At the Leech cures her: when she 
recovers her sight she talks a great deal of 
nonsense; on which the King her father 


says, 





Ha! 

(Kinga, we observe, are much addicted to 
say Ha!) 
She speaks! Tristen, my Iolanthé speaks! 
Oh is it utterance of grief or joy 
‘That issues from her lips? 


‘We must in justice add, that the trans- 
lator seems to have performed her task 


Misvellaneous Reviews, 
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with correctness and elegance. Let her 
next choose some worthier subject. 
Ielaford, and other Poems. By George 
Murray.—These poems show at once 
some natural talent, and some considerable 
defects in taste and jus nt. A con- 
stant and attentive study of the best 
models, such as Dryden and Pope, would 
improve his versification and expression, 
and enable his native genius to show itself 
in brighter colours, and with better effect : 
he will not then allow such a couplet as 
the following to escape him: 
«Twas Ada, who had ventured abroad 
To open all her sores before her God,” 
and others of the same kind ; but we have 
never a wish to dwell on defects. They 
must occur in all compositions: at the 
same time all care should be taken to 
avoid them: every author should respect 
himself and those who1a be addresses, and 
carelessness will do much to mar the 
effect of the finest genius. Let the author 
give his poems a severe revision before the 
next edition, and he himself will be pleased 
with the improved effect. 


THE AULD KIRK OF SCOTLAND. 
‘The gude auld Kirk of Scotland, 
‘The wild winds round her blaw, 
And when her foemen hear their sough 
They prophecy her fa’ ! 
But what altho’ her fate has been 
‘Among the floods to sit,— 
‘The gude auld Kirk of Scotland, 
She's nae in ruins yet. 


There may be wrath within her wa's,— 
What reck! her wa’s are wide, 

It’s but the beating of a heart, 
‘The rushing of a tide, 

‘Whose motion keeps its waters pure. 
‘Then let them foam or fret, 

‘The gude auld Kirk o° Scotland, 
She's nae in ruins yet, 


She was a lithe, she was a licht 
‘When a’ thing else was mirk, 
And mony a trembling heart has found 
Its bield bebind the Kirk. 
She bore the brawl, and did her due 
When Scotland’s sword was wet ; 
The gude auld Kirk o° Scotland, 
She's nae in ruins yet. 


‘The clouds that overcast her sky 
< Bane shortly att awa’, iii 
ouny, blue, and peaceful heaven 

Smiles sweetly thro’ them a'; 

Her country's life-blood’s in her veins, 
The wide warl’s in her debt ; 

The gude auld Kirk o’ Scotland, 
She's nae in ruins yet. 
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ers had been clected aince the last anni- 
‘Vorsary movting, and that the society now 
consisted of 142 members. A ballot took 
place for the council for the ensuing year, 
whon the Chairman was re-elected resis 
dent, and he nominated J. Miers, eg 

.R.8., and E, Doubleday, esq. F.L.S, 
residents. 








BRITTON TESTIMONIAL. 

‘We are pleased to learn that the amount 
of the subscription towards a tcatimonial 
to the author of the Architectural and 
Cathedral Antiquities amounts to nearly 
500/. and that the Committee have deter- 
mined to appropriate the sum collected 
to the printing and embellishment of a 
literary work which Mr. Britton agrees to 
prepare anddirect. This will bea literary 
memoir of his own life and writings, 
and will embrace many anecdotes and 
curious information relating to topogra- 
phy, archeology, and the fine arts, and 
to various printers, publishers, antiquaries, 
and other public persons with whom Mr. 
Britton has been connected during the 
last half-century. Mr. Daweon Turner, 
and the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, have 
repeatedly urged him to undertake such 
a work, which cannot fail to be one of 

t interest to the literary public. Mr. 
‘Britton may be truly called a veteran 
author. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
We witnessed on Monday, December 
15th, the third and last performance on 
the eve of the Christmas recess of the 
elegant and classical comedy of the Andria 
of Terence, by the scholars of this ancient 
foundation. They well sustained their 
former reputation as representatives of the 
characters designed by the Greek dra- 
matist, and the Roman his imitator. 


Menander fecit Andriam 


is the frank avowal of Terence in the ori- 
ginal prologue to this play. 

The Westminster corps dramatique have 
with great propricty adopted the Greek 
costume for the personages of the play. 
‘We well remember in former years Simo 
was accustomed to appear on the stage in 
a flowing wig, laced waistcoat, and coat 
with the cumbrous cuffs of the period of 
Queen Anne, while Pamphilus figured 
with his opera-hat, silk stockings, and ker- 
seymerc tights, as a beau of the nineteenth 
century, and ‘the pert intriguing Davus 
wore the laced yellow coat, shoulder-knot, 
and scarlet broeches of a modern lacquey. 
Much was gaincd in marking the rank, 
age, and peculiarities of the different cha- 
racters by this analogical tation of 
‘sncient Greck manners to mi‘ times; 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 
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but all probability and propriety, and all 
the illusion of the toeke, ere merificed 
to that endeavour.* 

The sharantete era heer 
resented with a perfect com| i 
ot their spirit. That ‘most touching de- 
scription by Pamphilus of the death-bed 
of Chrysis, when she consigned Glycerium 

to his care, was given with great effect. 


‘Te isti virum do, amicum, tutorem, patrem, 
Bona nostro hec tibi permitto et tue mando, 


was a charge repeated with pathetic force 
by the young lover. 

The very long part of Simo was played 
with great discrimination, When wearied 
out by the supposed consequences of his 
son’s indiscretion, he abandons all further 
hope of correcting it, the words ““Habeat, 
valeat, vivat cum illa’’ were uttered, not 
as we have sometimes heard them, with 
an angry and pecvish tone of voice, but 
with a subdued, oppressed, and over- 
whelmed expression, as of a father whose 
disappointed hopes had no other mode of 
venting themselves than in the calm sub- 
missive accents of an enduring irreme- 
diable grief. Davus found an admirable 
representative in Milman, a senior scholar 
of the school. 

‘We subjoin correct copies of the Pro- 
logue and ‘Epilogue, as they were spoken. 


PROLOGUS. 


Salvete :—Prologum forsitan comedis 
Spectator aliquis serius dari putet :— 
“ Hujusce nostri scilicet spectaculi 
Non nocte primd, at ae dein tertid, 
Hunc prologum, epilogumque insuper 
placet dare. 

Nomen Terenti fabule preefigitur ; 
Parum Terentiana norma profuit,’” 
Esto—arbitrentur lenitss, qui senserint 
Tenero histrioni quale sit periculum, 
Quam levia primum spe tardent impetum. 
Eunt Athenas optimates Anglici, 
Romam Poetis itur et Pictoribus, 
Aterne, ut aiunt, Urbis omnes diligunt 
Ipsus ruinay—Iutegrum hic adest opus 
Quod fonte Greco manat ex purissimo, 
Sibi quod esse Roma laudi censuit. 
Est tota Greeca (verba preter) fabula ; 
Ext Greeca vestis: scena Greca panditur : 
Linguam libenter Roma vindicat suam. 
Quid si quievit musa nostra rula > 
ay si Terentio unice yecarinnta 

jam nunc aguntur, quas habemus gratias; 
Mox, si quid ipsi possumus re ludicrd, 
Risus favoremque epilogo captabimus, 


© On the subject of the dresses in the 
Mestnineter play we several years since 
i some observations on occa- 


sion of the performance of the Eunuchus. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Dec.10. At the anniversary of the 
Royal Academy, its members met for the 
election of the various officers, and the 
‘usual biennial distribution of prizes. The 
chair, in the absence of Sir M. A. Shee, 
the President, who, from continued indis- 
position, could not attend, was taken by 
the Keeper, Mr. Jones. The prizes were 
distributed in the following order :—Gold 
medals, with the discourses of the Presi- 
dents Reynolds and West, to Mr. J. C. 
Hooke, for the best historical composition 
in oil of “ The Finding of the Body of 
Harold ;”’ to Mr. A. Brown, for the best 
original model of ‘‘ The Hours leading 
out the Horses of the Sun ;’’ and to Mr. 
A. Johnson, for the best architectural 
design for a National Record Office :— 
silver medals, with the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. T. Clark, for the 
best copy in oil; and to Mr. W. Gale, for 
the best chalk drawing from the living 
model :—silver medal to Mr. G. A. Sint- 
zenich, for the second best drawing; and 
to Mr. T. Clarke, for the third best draw- 
ing :—silver medals, with the lectures of 
Barry, Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. A. Brown, 
for the best model from the life; and to 
Mr. W. Walters, for the best architectu- 
ral drawing of the Strand front of Somer- 
set House :—a silver medal to Mr. S. C. 
Capes, for the second best drawing :—a 
silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. J. A. Vinter, for 
the best chalk drawing from the antique: 
—ailver medals to Mr. G. B. O'Neil, for 
the second best drawing; and to Mr. W. 
Anderson, for the third best drawing :—a 
= silver medal, with the lectures of . 
Opie, and Fuseli, to Mr. G. Moss, for the 
best model from the antique :—and silver 
medals to Mr. Kelsey, for the second best 
model; and to Mr. L, Wyon, for the best 
medal die from the head of the Apollo 
Belvidere. The meeting concluded with 
the reading of an address to the students, 
which had been composed by Sir M. A. 
Shee for the former biennial meeting, but 
not delivered by him on account of indis- 
position, Sir M. A. Shee has been 
duced to recall his resignation of the pre- 
sidency, and thus postpone, for a time at 
least, the difficulty which his fellow-acade- 
micians have bad in agreeing upon a 
suitable successor. 


















BALE OF MR. BECKFORD'S PROPERTY 
FROM LANSDOWN TOWER, BATH. 

4 sanuel to the far celebrated sales at 

Abbey has been recently made by 

n Bath of the greater part of the 


contents of the Tower built by the late 
Mr. Beckford upon Lansdown. 

It is remarked by an intelligent writer 
in the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette, to 
which we are principally indebted for this 
account, that such competition for what 
nine-tenths of the world would regard as 
trifles, was scarcely ever witnessed. China 
plates, for example, sold at 36 guineas the 
dozen, similar to what, upon ordinary 
occasions, might be purchased at five shil- 
lings each, Cups and saucers, perfectly 
useless from their delicacy, brought three 
and four guineas each. In this way, for 
china, which might be matched for 50/., 
there has bean realised five hundred and 
ninety guineas ! 

The most precious, indeed, all the 
treasured objects Mr. Beckford especially 
cared for, have been removed from the 
Tower to Lansdown-crescent or to Hamil- 
ton Palace. There are, for instance, the 
Babylonish cup, formed of some vitreous 
substance, brilliant in colour, and covered 
with figurez #0 fused and blended with the 
material, that it seems hopeless to con- 
jecture what means have been employed 
to produce the effect. The candlesticks 
of standard gold, from designs by Hol- 
bien; or those still more rare, which, 
when the peerless Alhambra was in all its 
glory, formed a portion of its regal lousy. 

e mighty vase, sculptured from a sing! 
gem—the preeious opal, polished through- 
out and sculptured marvelously, of which 
‘Rubens made drawings, and separate draw- 
ings of the various details (now, we be- 
lieve, in the collection of his Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire). 

Of Limoges enamel there were in the 
Tower dishes large as a warrior’s shield ; 
the border gorgeous arabesque, and the 
field displaying classical subjects, many of 
them designed by Julio Clovio; ivory, 
which revealed the very thoughts of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, and that charming artist, 


Flamingo. 

Tho paintings collected by Mr. Beck- 
ford formed an entire history of art, and 
the few pictures now sold could be spared 
without destroying the unity of the whole. 

We cannot afford space to enumerate 
the admirably-arranged Assyrian, Greek, 
Indian, Roman, Portuguese, Spanish, 
German, French, and British coins, or the 
vast collection of medals; neither can we 
even glance at the books, drawings, and 
thousands of choicest prints; but we must 
linger for a moment as the gems flash on 
our remembrance. Diamonds of the 
purest water, and of all colours, pink, 
yellow, violet, and jet black ; rubies, which 
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Corie, Mr. Heme, {t was ramoured, 


A fell statue, in marble, of St. 
Aaathouy of Padua, with the infant Saviour, 


it was knocked down to 
Mr. Hume for 90 guineas ; it had cost Mr. 
Beckford 300/. by the time it was fixed on 
the spot it oceepied. Some of the Etruscan 
vases fetched good prices; the highest 
Price given was 24 guineas. The total 
of the sale, including the sum 
for the Tower, reached nearly 17,000/. 
‘A very handsome folio volume, with 
beautifal plates, descriptive of Mr. Beck- 
ford’s collection, was compiled by Mr. 
English, jun. of Bath, shortly before Mr. 
Beckford's death. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

Nov. 17. H. E. Kendall, esq. V.P. 
fn the chair. 

This meeting was numerously sttended, 
and the proceedings were particularly in- 
teresting. Amongst the donations was a 
check fer 201. from General Pasley, for 
the purposes of the Institute. The foreign 
secretary announced that the council hed 
voted the Institute medal to the Chevalier 
Benth, lately the chief director of the 
Government works in Prussia, on his re- 
tirement from office. 

Mr. Poynter, hon. sec., read a cata- 
logue, drawn up by himself and Mr. 
Donaldson, of drawings by Palladio, now 
in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, at Chiswick. During the last ses- 
sion of the Institate en application was 
made, through the Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, on behalf of the Academy 
of Vicenza, for some account of the draw- 
ings by Palladio, known to exist in this 
country, and this paper was the result of 
a permission to examine them, granted by 
his grace to the Institute. The collection 
(formed by the architect Earl of Burling- 
ton) is contained and classed in 17 port- 
folios and books, and amounts to about 
285 in number, of which about 250 sppeer, 
from intern: fidence, to be by the hand 

” Palladio himself. consist of 
44es and measurements from the an- 
2, including most of those which have 
1 are to the world in the works of 











Palladio, and in the work on the ancient 
baths ; of some restorations, among which 
is conspicaous an elaborate developement 
of the Temple of Fortune at Preeneste, 
containing much which no longer exists ; 
and several unpublished original designs. 
There is, in addition to these, a vast mass 
of architectural drawings of different 
schools, but Messrs. Poynter and Donald- 
ton, by whom the examination was made 
and the drawn wp, confined them. 
selves to the works of Palledio. The 
meeting recommended to the Council that 
this paper should be printed. Mr. 
Tite remarked enough was not done for 
the elucidation of Classic Architecture. 
Even of St. Paul’s Cathedral, there were 
no sufficient illustrations. In connection 
with the Duke of Devonshire’s collection, 
the speaker alluded to Inigo Jones’ sketch- 
book, in the duke’s possession, of which 
he had caused to be made a small number 
of fac-simile copies for friends and public 


W 

Some 3 of Dr. Arnott's valves 
were exhibited and described: and led to 
conversation on smoky chimneys, which 
shewed what very different opinions ere 
entertained on apparently simple points. 

The rary secretary then read a 
letter from Mr. Hawkins (on the proposed 
cole of evnrs antiquities at the 

ritish Museum), given in « preceding 
pege, and called on Mr. Newton, one of 
the officers of the Museum, who was in 
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museum of national antiquities before he 
passed off the scene, 

Dec... Mr. Papworth, V.P. 

‘Mr. J. Whichcord, jun. associate, read 
an essay on the character and uses of 
Kentish rag-stone, which is quafried in a 
district about thirty miles in length, and 
from four to ten in breadth, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns of Maidstone, 
Sevenoaks, &c. and furnishes in some 
places stones of 12 and 15 feet in length. 





ST. SAVIOUR'S CHURCH, LEEDS. 

This church, which was consecrated on 
the 4th Nov. in the presence of 260 clergy- 
‘men, has been erected at the sole expense of 
the Rev. Dr. Pusey, “as the offering of a 
penitent to the praise of his Redeemer.”* 
is in the most perfect form of Gothic 
architecture—the Decorated style. The 
plan is cruciform. The chancel is 42 
feet long by 16 wide. The nave is GO 
feet in length, by 20 feet in width. In 
the centre aro four piers, from which will 
spring, when the church is completed, a 
central tower surmounted by a spire, 
rising to the height of 280 feet. The 
transepts are short, in order to bring the 
whole of the congregation ss much as 
possible within compass of the voice of 
the reader. There is a lofty porch on the 
north side, which contains the font. Be- 
sides this entrance there is a western door, 
and a door to cach of the transepts, and 
the small priest's door, giving access to 
the chancel. The chancel is separated 
from the rest of the church by a carved 
oak screen of elaborate workmanship. 
Thero is an ascent of one step from the 
body of the church into the chancel, and 
the altar is reached by three more steps. 
On the elevated part are inserted in the 
wall on the south side the sedilia and 
piscina, of carved stone. The details of 
the former are principally chosen from 
the Perey shrine, in Beverley Minster. 
The piers of the nave, ing it into five 
bays or compartments, are plain, but ex- 
ceedingly light and elegant. Above them 
is a clerestory, with tive triple windows. 
The roof is of pluister, coved, and consists 
of five compartments. ¢ whole of the 
internal carving ix not finished: but stone 
blocks are left, which will allow the church 
to reccive the subsequent enrichment. 
The same may be said of the exterior, 
which presents at present rather a naked 
appearance, from the absence of pinnacles, 
and the long corbel tables left in plain 
blocks. On the gables of the chancel and 
transepts are three beautiful floriated 
crosses; and the western end is sur- 
s-runted by a bell gable, with very ela- 
tedetails, which has been finished ay 
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8 sprcimen of what Ge whole of Cals Kid 
of work throughout the church will be 
when the design is completed. The object 
of the founder, it is understood, was to do 
well what could be done, leaving the work 
purposely unfinished, to be completed 
alter by himself, if God should give him 
means, or perhaps by another genera- 
tion. The Felgen of massive 
pulpit is of the same material, and the 
prayers and lessons are read from an ele- 
gant lectern, bearing upon it the emblems 
of the Four Evangelists. The seats are of 
deal, stained and varnished, and are all in 
the form of movable open benches. They 
are secured in their places by large pieces 
of cork let into the feet of the bench, 
which by friction prevents any pushing of 
the bench from its position without the 
application of considerable force. It is 
intended that all the windows shall 
be filled with stained glass. At present 
the whole is not executed. The east 
window is a representation of our Lord's 
Ascension; the Apostles are repre- 
sented below, and in the side lights are 
angels in attitudes of adoration. The sub- 
ject of the western window is the Cruci- 
fixion; at the foot of the cross, clasping it 
in her hands, is the figure of Magdalen: 
on either side are the three Marys, St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, and the Centurion ; 
and on either side of our Lord are the 
figures of Angels, hiding their faces at the 
sight. The south transept window is at 
present incomplete: it contains in the 
centre the figure of our Lord, as the King 
of Martyrs, bearing his cross, and sur- 
rounded by those saints who have borne 
testimony to the doctrine of the Cross by 
sealing it with their blood. The north 
transept window is also incomplete ; it is 
intended to represent the various scenes in 
the history of the Passion, That part 
alreay finished depicts the Agony in the 
Garden, and the last scene of all with the 
Blessed Virgin and the Beloved Disciple 
standing on either side of the cross. The 
windows of the chancel represent various 
subj efly bearing upon the refresh- 
ment and consolation ‘sforded j in the Sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper. About half 
of these windows only are completed. The 
two eastward windows of the transept and 
the window of the porch have at present 
only plain glass. The windows in the nave 
throughout are of one pattern, and will 
hereafter contain medallions descriptive of 
our Lord's life. It remains only to notice 
the clerestory windows ; those on the south 
side of the church bear the figures of our 
Blessed Lord, St. Luke, and St. Mark, 
and the Twelve Apostles. Those on the 
north side and the two in the transepta 
contain the figurefof various saints of the 
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Old and New Testaments, chiefly distin- 
guished 23 preachers of repentance. 

The chief merit of the church consists 
im its proportion and general effect, which, 
though it is not of very large dimensions, 
give a grandeur to it totally different from 
the effect produced in many modern 
ewarches, which have great pretensions to 
beauty, but are rather pretty models of 
charches than noble and imposing edi- 
fices. It refiects the highest credit on 
the architect, J. M. Derick, esq. of Ox- 
ford. The painted glass was executed by 
Mr. O'Connor, late of Bristol, now of 
London; and the screen is the work of 
Mr. Vincent, of London. 

There is accommodation for 750 per- 
seas in the charch, and the whole of the 
seats for whom are set apart and appro- 
Printed as free for ever. Dr. Pusey has 
provided as an endowment for the church 
the sum of 223/. 13s. vested in Iand in 
fee simple, and a further investment of 
7761. Te. in the fands in the names of the 

iti as trustees; and likewise a 
fend of 4751. in the funds for repairs. 

‘The Rev. Richard Ward, M.A. late 
Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Skip- 
tom, is appointed incumbent of the new 
charch. 


MEMORIAL FONT. 
A new font of Caen stone has been 
Riernted to the church of Bolton-le- 
by Matthew Dawes, exy. F.G.S. 
of Westbrooke, in that parish, as an 
obiteary remembrance of his father and 
mother. The plan is octagonal, the 
basin large enough for immersion (being 
nearly 20 inches in interior diameter, and 
proportionably deep) and the design is 
taken from the ancient font at Over, in 
Cambridgeshire, with the exception of the 
pamels on the basin, which, instead of 
containing a plain shicld on each face, 
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have perpendicular tracery on the al- 
ternate sides, and shields within cusps 
(taken from Sir John Speke’s chantry, 
Exeter Cathedral), on thoee panels 

the cardinal points. These latter are 
charged with a plain cross surmounted 
at the intersection by the letters Apc on 
the east side; and the double triangle, 
emblematic of the Trinity, on the west; 
two keys in saltire (the church is dedi- 
cated to St. Peter) on the north side; 
and the arms of Dawes, Or, on a bend en- 
grailed, between six battle-axeserect azure, 
three swans with wings elevated argent, 
on the south side. The mouldings between 
the basin and the shaft contain the fol- 
lowing churchmenlike inscription, in the 
beautiful black letter used on the tomb of 
Richard II. in Westminster Abbey. “a. 
the glorp of Sod, and in memore of 
Matthew Corr Dawes, wha deceased 
ne EDIT Oct, MOC ETIDIF. 
and of tizabeth bis wife, who deceased 
peXXTTI Oct, MOE EC ELD. Mats 
thew Dawes of Baitan, eldest son of pe 
above Matthrw Corr and Clizabeth, 
Dedicates this font, MOECEIAD, 
Gn Dieu est tout.” The cover is of 
oak, of an ogee outline, the panels pierced 
with perpendicular tracery and the ribs 
crocketed, and terminating in a finial. 
The whole has a very chaste and clegant 
appearance : the workmanship is exquisite, 
and reflects great credit on the sculptor, 
Mr. Thomas, from whose atelier both 
font and cover have proceeded. The 
situation of the font is at the west end of 
the north aisle, and the gallery over- 
hanging is xo extremely low as to preclude 
the font being placed on more than one 
step, which greatly detractsfrom the general 
appearance of what would otherwise be 
a noble specimen of modern ecclesiastical 
carving. 
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‘MUSEUM OF NATION \L ANTIQUITIES. 

Lord Prudhoe, through the Archeolo- 
gical Institute, has offered his collection 
of national antiquities to the British Mu- 
seum, on condition that they would sct 
apart a proper place for the reception of 
other collections bearing on the same sub- 
ject. The Trustees have accepted the 
terms, and appear, at last, disposed to 
take up this most important matter with 
earnestness. 

At the meeting of the Institute of 
British Architects held on the 17th Nov. 
the following communication addressed 
te Mr. Poynter, the honorary secretary, 
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by the Keeper of Antiquities ia the Mu- 
seum, was read:— 
“ British Museum, Nov. 17, 1843. 

“ As the formation of an extensive col- 
lection of National Antiquities is contem- 
plated at the British Museum, and as a 
room for their reception will shortly be 
opencd in that establishment, I am most 
anxious, as the Keeper of the Department 
of Antiquitics, to take every step for the 
furtherance of this object. The Com- 
mittee of the Archwological Institute, 
kindly co-operating with the Muscum in 
the desire to form such a collection, have 


already taken active measures towards the’ 


‘accuracy, and the result in a few 
years would be a most interesting collec- 
tion of monuments of national art,- and 
the developement of the history of succes- 
sive races so far as it can be gathered from 
the evidences of Archseology, and as it is 
exhibited in the museums of other 
countries. I need hardly here remind 
you, that if for the archeologist hardly 
‘any comparison seems too extensive or 
too minute,—if he seeks to bring toge- 
ther every fragment of the works of for- 
mer races, aod studies not the nobler 
specimens of their art only, but every 
variety of type in the fashion of their cos- 
tume and the implements of their daily 
life, he does so with the deep conviction 
that in all these relics there is a meaning 
and value,—not merely because they may 
singly corroborate or by chance supply 
history, but because, when put together 
and viewed in connexion, they exhibit 
with peculiar reality the character of an 
age or race, as it has revealed itself un- 
consciously in its arts and handicraft, I 
trast that the truly national character of 
the object set forth in this letter may 
serve as my apology for having ventured 
‘» make this appeal to the Members of 

Institute of Architects, If in these 

varks ls found no definite request or 





secgesions of those best peer by pro- 
fessional experience to decide what mea- 
sures are cable for such a purpose. 
“ T remain, &c. Epwanp Hawxins.” 





BRITISH ABCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

The the proceed- 
imgs of the Committee are continued from 
thove given in our magazine for Septem- 


June 11. The Rev. Richard Gordon, of 
EXsfeld, communicated a sketch of a 
bronze ‘figure representing the Gaulish 
Mercary. It measures in height nine 
inches, and was discovered in ploughing 
hbourhood of Abingdon. 
jickinson, esq. M.P., com- 
iscovery of 
Roman coins recently made on his estate 
at King’s Weston, Somersetsbire, at a 
spot about a mile and a half from Somer- 
ton, on the London road, adjoining to the 
sites of two buildings supposed to have 
been Roman villas, in one of which a tes- 
sellated pavement exists. The recent dis- 

covery comprised about forty coins of the 
tower Empire, as stated by Mr. Hassell 
of Littleton, who has carefally investi- 
gated the Roman remains in the neigh- 
bourhood of Somerton; he alto observed 
that the name Willem (valium) had pre- 
viously led him to make excavations near 





the spot where the coins were found, and 
many traces of ancient occu mn were 
brought to ght. In the Comb under 


perfect preservation. 
closed with thin and rough slabs of the 
lias stone of the neighbouring hill, placed 
around them in an irregular manner. 
One skeleton only lay east and west, and 
no coins or other remains were found. 

Mr. Dickinson sent also, for the inspec-_ 
tion of the Committee, the brass mutrix 
of a singular personal seal. It is of the 
pointed-oval form, measuring two inches 
and seven-tenths by one inch and seven- 
tenths; it exhibits figures of the Virgin 
and Child, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
St. Edmund, who bears an arrow in his 
left hand. Beneath is seen an ecclesiastic 
kneeling in supplication. The following 
legend runs round the verge, presenting 
singular example of the combined use of 
Latin and English words—kDMVNDI‘THO- 
ME * PRECE * MATRIS * CHILD * LORE TO 
me. The date of this seal appears to be 
about the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. 

The Rev. Thomas Mosley, Rector of 
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the congress of the French Society for the 
Preservation of Historical Monuments, 
held st Lille, had been deputed by the 
Central Committee to submit some in- 
uiries regarding mailed armour, as used 
i Earope during the middle ages, re- 
rted, that the received opinion on the 
Bontivent appeared to be, that the com- 
mon ring-mail, as it is termed, in describ- 
ing the armour of our earlier effigies, ap: 
tly componed of rings set edgewise 
E parallel rows, is merely a conventional 
mode of representing interlaced mail, 
identical in constraction with the chain 
mail hauberks occasionally seen in ar- 
mouries or museums. The President, 
M. de Caumont, announced his intention 
of causing the queries submitted by the 
Central Committeo to be inserted in the 
programme of the next General Meeting 
of the French Society. 

The Rey. Richard Lane Freer forwarded 
a note on the sculptures in Brinso 
church, Herefordshire. The church is 
dedicated to St. George; and a represen- 
tation of the patron saint, engraved in the 
“Archeological Journal, P- 27l,and closely 
resembling that sculptured at the neigh. 
bouring church of Ruar Dean, engraved 
in our Magazine for May, 1831, vol. 
ct. i, 401, is now built into the north 
wall within the church, opposite the 
south door, having been originally the 
tympanum of a doorway, perhaps of the 
principal entrance. This relievo is 3 ft. 
Gin. high, and 4 ft. wide, and is accom- 
panied by the sculptural decorations of 
the arch of a door. They are for the most 
part carved on separate stones, in the 
Norman style, and including two of the 
zodiacal signs, Taurus and Pisces; Sagit- 
tarius occurs in a rude circular arch above 
the north doorway. 

July 7. Captain Stanley, R.N., for- 
warded, by Mr. Way, a drawing of a font 
discovered in the sea, near the mouth of 
the Orwell; and a sketch of the gateway 
of Erwartoa Hall, Suffolk, about to be 
demolished. 

Mr. Ferrey read a letter from the Rev. 
R. G. Boodle, Vicar of Compton Dando, 
respecting a Roman altar discovered in 
that parish. Mr. Boodle supposes it to 
havo been dedicated to Peace, one of the 
figures on it being that of Hercules Paci- 
ficator, and the other Apollo. The 
Wans-dike runs through the parish, and 
part of it is very distinct about a quarter 
of a mile from the church. 

Mr. Hodgkinson, of East Acton, exhi- 
bited a lease under the common seal of the 
priory of Montacute in Somersetshire, 
dated 16th January, 1507. The name of 
the prior in this deed is John Water, 
erroneously called Watts by Collinson, 
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Hist. of Somerset, vol. iii. p. 213. The 
seal, representing the Virgin between St. 
Paul and St, Peter, is engraved in the 
‘The Rove Artoer Huey, of Rotting 
ie Rev. (ussey, - 
dean, communicated a note om some earth- 
works at Clifton, in which tracesof mesoary 
are discernible. ‘‘Upon the cliff on the 
southern side of the Avon, just below the 
Hot Well, is an ancient eamp, inclosing a 
considerable and defended on the 
most accessible side by a triple intreach- 
ment, of which the inner one certainly was 
formed of masonry, and its remains even 
now are unusually high. The mortar ap- 
pears to have been used hot, ia a very liquid 
state, and, in the several which I 
examined, contains no of pounded 
brick. On the eastern (or south-eastern) 
side, which was not difficult to approach, 
the fortification seems to have been slight. 
The road from the saspension 
bridge over the Avon, if executed, will be 
carried directly through these remains.’’ 





With regard to the more recent pro- 
ceedings of the Archmological Institute, 
we are happy to find that the library 
at the apartments of the Institute, No. 
12, Haymarket, has been enriched 
by numerous donations, among which 
may be mentioned a complete set of the 
publications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, presented by that body. The 
next annual meeting of the Archmological 
Institute is announced to be held at York, 
in the month of July, or early in August, 
1846. The Archbishop has graciously 
permitted that the meeting of the society 
should take place under his patronage. 
Earl Fitzwilliam will preside; the Earl of 
Carlisle, Lord Prudhoe, and Lord Mor- 
peth will give their sanction to the meeting 
as Vice-Presidents. At recent meetil 
of the City Council, and the Council of 
the York Philosophical Society, rerolu- 
tions were carried expressing cordial dis- 
position to give a hearty welcome to the 
Jnstitute. 6 Roman remains in York- 
shire, and the parts adjoining thereto, will 
form an especial subject for investigation ; 
and it may be anticipated that a large 
assemblage of antiquities will be brought 
together on this occasion, forming, in ad- 
dition to the valuable museum already 
existing at York under the care of Mr. 
‘Wellbeloved, the learned author of a Trea- 
tise on the Roman Remains discovered in 
York, a most important source of instruc- 
tion and gratification to those antiquarics 
who may visit York on this occasion. We 
have noticed in a former page the gratify- 
ing intelligence that the Trustees of the 
British Museum have determined to esta- 
blish forthwith 9 department of National 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 


irs of the Punjaub are hastening 
. Juwahir Singh was shot by 
the soldiery in September, in revenge for 
the death of Paxhora Singh, whom he had 
previously caused to be assassinated. Af- 
irs were afterwards continued in the 
hands of the Queen-Mother. The bodies 
of Juhawir Singh and of two fellow-suf- 
ferers were publicly burnt in the Budamee 
Garden on the 22d, four women being 
also burnt at the same time. It was sup- 
.d that the younger brother of the late 
irdar Heera Singh would be elevated to 
the post of Wuzeer. The Governor-Ge- 
neral was advancing with great celerity to 
meet the Commander-in-Chief, to ar- 
range with him the course which it would 
be hecessary to adopt, and it was gene- 
rally supposed that the British troops 
would pass the frontier, and take up their 
position within the Punjaub territory. 

Serampore was surrendered to the Bri- 
tish authorities, by direction of the Danish 
Government, on the 9th of October. 

A fearful fire took place in Bombay on 
the first night of the Dowallee (Lamp 
Festival) of the natives. It took its ori- 
gin from fire-works in a shop where a 
quantity of powder was stored. Having 

lestroyed near 200 houses of various de- 
scriptions, it was stopped by the energy 
and activity of the Europeans. Fifteen 
persons lost their lives. 








CEYLON. 


‘An ordinance passed by the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon, in the month of De- 
cember 1844, to provide for the total aboli- 
tion of slavery in Ceylon, has been con- 
firmed and allowed by the Queen. Slavery 
is now completely banished from the do- 
minions of England. 





DOMESTIC OC! 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The last month has been the era of a 
“ ministerial crisis,” the origin and history 
of which has been more than usually mys- 
terious ; but the most prominent ascer- 
tained facts arc as follows :—On the 22d 
of Nov. Lord John Russell addressed a 
letter Hae constituents, the electors of 





BORNEO. 


The Borneo pirates have been signally 
chastised by the squadron under the com. 
mand of Rear -Admiral Sir T. Cochrane- 
The attack was made on Maluda, which 
was defended by two stockaded forts, 
and by a heavy boom by chains 
across the river. The crew of 24 boats 
speedily demolished the boom, after which 
every thing was carried in the most gallant 
style. Seven of the English were killed, 
and fourteen wounded. 


TURKEY. 


One half of the town of the Dardanelles 
has been destroyed by fire. On the 25th 
October the fire commenced in the Greek 
quarter, a gale of wind from the north- 
east blowing at the time, and was not 
subdued until half-past two a.m. on the 
27th, having lasted 39hours. The whole 
of the Greek and Jewish quarters, with 
the exception of about 40 hous 









Tarkish houses, 3 mosques, & synagogue, 
100 shops, and a large bath, have fallen a 
prey to the flames. At least 600 houses 
have been destroyed, and, as in many of 
them four to five families lived together, 

there are about 1,200 families without a 
ome. 


MEXICO. 


The Mexican Government has agreed 
to receive a Minister of the United States, 
and to negotiate for frontiers and the set- 
tlement of claims. The American fleet 
left Vera Cruz at the first step of ‘the 
arrangement. The city of Mexico was 
tranquil, though reports of Federalist con- 
spiracies were frequeat. The financial 
state of the country is deplorable. 





CURRENCES. 


the city of London, stating that in the 
course of twenty years his views on the 
Corn Laws had undergone a great altera- 
tion, and that he was now of opinion ‘that 
we ought to abstain from all interference 
with the price of food.” On the 24th 
Nov. Lord Morpeth sent in his adhesion 
to the Corn-law League, with a contribu- 





wheel feomtae waa two feet under water, 
ttl the warshomnen along shore imen- 
dated ; nt Rotherhithe and Bermondsey 2 
fKtent quantity of corn wan spoiled in the 
fetenarien, (On the Medway the High- 
Ment of Strood, and a great pert of the 
neighbourhood, wan under water. 


Owreminn. 


Two new charches have been conse- 
erated in the diocese of Chester, one at 
Momley, near Comgietom, and the other 
fa the pariah of Asthury. | These churches 
have heen bmilt through the liberality of 
Rendle Wilbraham, jan. the Rev. 
Willonghby Crewe, and 
Brierly ; the latter gentleman giving 10001. 
and Mr. Crewe providing the remainder 
of the endowment for Cromley Church. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


The Incambent of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Aarnstaple, the Rev. James 
Pycroft, has e to the building 
fommitter 4201., the amount of Messrs. 
Rowe and Gribble's tender for erecting 
the tower and spire. The completion of 
the most decorative and charactcristic 
feature. of the building is thus at once 
secured, and a very striking public orna- 
ment will at the same time he added to 
the town. 





DORSETSHIRE. 


até ce of the report made by 
Commissioners for inquiring into 
Caron Bequests, an investigation has 
been for some time before the Master, 
touching the fands belonging to the Min- 
ster and perish of Wimborne, Dorset. 
The decree of the Court has just been 
feeued, and, amongst other particulars, it 
is ordcred, that there shall be three fall 
services on the Lord's day in the Minster, 
and two in the chapelry of Holt. And, 
in addition to the daily service now held 
in the Minster, there is to be a sermon 
preached on Thursday evenings. The 
stipend of each of the three canons or 
ministers is to be augmented to 2502. per 
annum, with a proportionate increase in 
the salaries of the organist, Iny vicars, 
choristers, &c. The Grammar-rchool is 
also to be rebuilt, and a head-master and 
competent assistants to he be appointed. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Oct. 23. The church of Beversfone 
was re-opened, having been rebuilt by Mr. 
Valliamy, of London, at the sole expense 
of R. S. Holford, esq. 

Nov. 27. St. Mary de Crypt Church, 
Gloucester, was reopened with great pomp. 
Upwards of 70 clergymen walked in pro- 
cession from the Town House to the 
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a &@ crowd of citizens. Dr. 
Leeds, fn the forenoon 
(ollesion tomards the restoration 1121), 
snd Archdeacon Thorpe, in the evening 
(201). 

HAMPSEIRE. 


sists of a nave and side aisles, angular 
apsis, tower at the west end, porch in the 
second hay of the north-sisle, and circular 
vestry in the angle of the apsidal chancel 
and ‘south aisle. The style is carly- 
English; the side windows double lan- 
cets, single ones in the apsis, double light 
ones at the ends of the aisles, and o 
fiplet in the tower: the whole of beauti- 
» ‘There are three roofs of 
pitch. The chancel windows are 
of rich painted glass, by Wailes, the gift 
ly. The font, which in of highly- 
wrought workmanship, is a thank-offering 
to God by a family in the neighbourhood, 
“for late mercies vouchsafed to them.’ 
The claims of the poor are fally recognised 
in this edifice, 500 free seats, with backs 
and kneeling-boards, occap: the whole 
centre of the building. ‘design was 
farnished by Mr. Thomes Hellyer, archi- 
tect, of Ryde, and the cost, including the 
tower and spire, which, when completed, 
will rise to a height of 130 feet, exceeds 
5,0003. 

‘At a special meeting of shareholders in 
the Andover Canal, beld at the White 
Hart, Andover, it has been agreed that the 
offer made by the Manchester and South- 
ampton Railway Company, to give 
30,0007, for the said canal, ‘should’ be 
accepted. 

MERFFORDSHIRE. 

Oct, . St. Martin’s Church, at Here- 
ford, was consecrated by the Bishop of the 
diocese. The interior, with the exception 
of a few pews near the altar, is fitted up 
with open seats, after the manner of old 
ecclesiastical edifices. The altar is sup- 
plicd with amassive table antiquely carved, 
and tally to correspond, the gift of the 
vicar, the Rev. Dr. Symons, and is adorned 
by a painting, in fresco, of the Saviour, 
by Mr. Charles Lucy, of Hereford. The 
pulpit, in character with the prevailing de- 
sign, rises from the foot of the "fteps 
leading to the altar on the north, and the 
desk is situated on the south side of the 
chancel. The organ was built by Messrs. 
Greenwood, of Leeds, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Wesley, the late 
organist of the cathedral. 


HRATFORDSHIRE. 
Nov. 13, The Bishop of London con- 
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Deverill was re-opened for divine service, 
‘after having been closed for some time. 
‘The church was in a state of such extreme 
dilapidation, that scarcely could the 
parishioners meet together in safety from 
the dangerous condition of the aisies and 
roof. The trustees of the Marquess of 
Bath, to whom the larger part of the 
parish belongs, have contributed 400/. 
towards the repairs; and the occupiers 
cheerfull ® church-rate of about 
1187. which nearly covered the remaining 
expenses. The old building was levelled 
to the ground, with the exception of the 
tower, and rebuilt from the designs of the 
diocesan architect, Thomas Wyatt, esq. 
Itis built in the plain perpendicular style ; 
the eastern window alone having any 
peculiar tracery. The roof is of open 
timber, stained to imitate oak. The sit- 
tings are open, with square stall heads. 
‘The eastern window is of stained glass, by 
Millar, and the gift of the rector, the Rev. 
Lord Charles Thynne. 


YORKSHIRE, 


Oct, 28. The consecration of the new 
church of St. Saviour, at Leeds, took 
place, on which occasion about 300 
clergymen were present. The church was 
Duilt at the expense of the Rev. Dr. 
Pusey, 20,000. having been expended in 
its erection. At the special request of the 
founder of the church, all the offerings 
made on the occasion of its consecration 
will be applicd to the building of an ad- 
ditional church or chapel in Leeds. The 
offertory on the first day amounted to 
upwards of 1,000. including a bank-note 
for 5001. In the evening Dr. Pusey 
preached in the church to a crowded 
congregation ; and religious services took 
lace during the succeeding seven days. 
architecture of the church is de- 


seribed in another part of our present 











iagazine. 
Nov. 4. The Bishop of Ripon conse- 
erated Meltham church, which will be 
a lasting memorial of the care felt for their 
poorer neighbours by one family who 

ave attained riches by the prosecution of 
manufactures. About eight years ago the 
late James Brook, esq. of Boston, erected, 
near Meltham Mall, a building containing 
‘school room, chapel, and residence 
house, at a cost of about 4000/. For 
several reasons, it has been deemed neces- 
sary to erect a separate church; and the 
benevolent founder of the original struc- 
ture therefore ordered such a church to be 
built, principally from theold materials, but 
at an additional expense to himself of above 
20001. His son, W. L. Brook, esq. gave 
the site of the church and grave-yardj; and 
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provided an endowment and repair fund 
conjunction with his brother C. Brook, 


eaq., The latter (with the aid only of 
‘a grant from the National Society) has 
also erected commodious and beautiful 
school-rooms and master’s-house, and 
P to complete what has already been 
done by the erection of a parsonage-house. 
The church contains accommodation for 
400 adults and 250 children. The 
chancel is wainscoted with old carved oak, 
and paved with encaustic tiles; and un- 
derneath are vaults for the families of the 
Brooks. All the seats in the church have 
low backs and doors, and are provided 
with book-boards and kneeling-boards. 
About one-third of the seats are free, and 
there is a small organ, built by Mr. Ward, 
of York, in the west gallery. A district 
containing a population of about 1200, 
almost entirely connected with the manu- 
factories of the Messrs. Brook, is ex- 
pected to be assigned to the church. 

Nov. 5. ‘The Lord Bishop consecrated 
Milns-bridge church. The ground (an 
acre in extent) was given by Sir Joseph 
Ratcliffe, Bart. of Rudding Park, and the 
cost of the church (2500/.) has been de- 
frayed (with the exception of 550/. obtained 
from the Church Societies) by the Armit- 
age family, one member of which (Miss 
Armitage, of Honley,) subscribed 10007. 
A district, containing 2300 souls, has been 
appointed to the church, and the Rev. J. 
Richardson, B.A. is the first incumbent. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Luke the Evangelist, isa beautiful Nor- 
man structure, and contains 602 sittings, 
of which 302 are free. 

The next day the Bishop consecrated 
the new church recently erected in the 
thriving village of Robert Town. Andon 
Friday, Nov. 7, the elegant church at Gar- 
Jorth. This church is uniform; and the 
‘tower is surmounted by a spire. The 
Misses Gascoigne presented a staincd 
glass window; and the whole of the 
other windows are glazed with an amber- 
tinted glass. The sittings, 500 in number, 
are all open; and the font, pulpit, and 
reading-deak are of Huddle-stone. 


SCOTLAND. 


Nov. 21. The Glasgow Theatre, on 
the Public Green, with all its valuable 
scenery, internal decorations, and other 
theatrical appurtenances, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, with the exception of the 
outer walls. It had been recently erected 
by Mr. Anderson, the well-known ‘ Wi- 
zard of the North,” and is said to have 
cost upwards of 7,000/. Mr. Anderson 
values the wardrobe, machinery, &c. de- 
stroyed, at 3,000/ 
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CuHapiains. 


Beye S A. Denison, to the Bishop of Bath and 
el 
Ven. Arehdesoon Clerke, to the Bishop of 


Hildyard, M.A. to Earl Nelson. 
ichardsun, LL.B. to the Karl of 


Bere c. 8 Smith, M.A. to the Bishop of 
nav. tC. Trench, to the Bishop of Oxford. 









Civit PaeverMENnts. 
Rev. L. J. Bernays, B.A. to be Head Master 
of the Church of Englnud Yehool, Hackney. 
Mg, Richard Lee Master of Cardigan 
Grammar School 
Re Ue uliinn, to be Master of the Free 
‘School at Coratiam. 





BIRTHS. 
‘Trinidad, tho wife of Capt. F. A. 
pissey! Roebuck, ‘Zid Royal Welsh Pusilicrs, 
ir—a0. At Heveningham Hall, 





Suffolk, y Huntingfeld, a 
‘Nov. 10, wife of the Bev. ‘Dr. Graham, 
of Christ’s Col 


‘Master sbridge, a dau, 
—15, At Ayonhurat, Warwickah, the Hon. 
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Mrs, Woodmass, a son.—16. At Sheerness, 


rs, 
Kent, the wife of Major J. F. G. Campbell, 
ee a dau.—0. At the residence of 
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tesley, a son.- pains 
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Wake, eaq. a son and 
wife of 8. Edwards, a4 M.D, a 
Preshaw House, the wife of Wale Sens 
3 dau—The wife of J. 
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ipril 28. At Melford, Port Phill » New 
south’ Wales, James Manning, ef Cum. 
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jor race, an - 
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June 13. At Mesbourae, Philip, New 
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Kmma-Coleman, third ‘dau of Bowling, 
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ship had issue, Stephen, who died an 
infant in 1800; the Right Hon. Henry- 
Edward, now Lord Holland, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Court of Tuscany ; the Right Hon. 
Mary Elizabeth, Lady Lilford, married in 
1830 to the present Lord Lilford, and has 
& very numerous family; and the Hon. 
Georgiana Anne Fox, who died in 1819, 
in her 10th year. 

The following remarks on the character 
of the deceased were first published in the 
Morning Chronicle: — 

“Tt seems scarcely fitting that the 
grave should close over the remains of the 
Inte Dowager Lady Holland, without 
some passing tribute beyond the paragraph 
which announces, with the ordinary ex- 

n of regret, the decease of a widow 

dy advanced in years, and reminds tho 
world of fashion that the event has placed 
several noble families in mourning. That 
event, which a fortnight ago was regarded 
by friendly apprehensions as probably at 
the distance of some years, has not merely 
clouded and impaired the enjoyments of 
one large circle, but has extinguished for 
ever a spirit of social happiness which has 
animated many, and severed the most ge- 
nial link of association, by which some of 
the finest minds which yet grace the lite- 
rary and political world were connested 
with the mightiest of those which have 
left us. The charms of the celebrated 
hospitalities of Holland-house, in the 
time of its late revered master, have been 
too gracefully developed by one who has 
often partaken and enhanced them, in the 
‘Edinburgh Review’ for July, 1841, to 
allow of a feebler expression; but death 
had not then bestowed the melancholy pri- 
vilege of expatiating on the share of its 
mistress in crowding those memorable 
hours with various pleasures, -or on the 
energetic kindness with which she strove, 
against the perpetual sense of unutterable 
loss, to renew some portion of their en- 
joyments. For the remarkable position 
‘she occupied, during many years of those 
daily festivals in which genius, wit, and 
patriotic hope were triumphant, she was 
eminently gitted. While her own remarks 
were full of fire, practical sense, and nice 
observation, her influence was chiefly felt 
in the discourse of those whomshe directed 
and inspired, and which, as she impelled 
it, startled by the most animated con- 
trasts, or blended in the most graceful 
harmonies. Beyond any other hostess wo 
ever knew, and very far beyond any host, 
she possessed the tact of perceiving and 
the power of evoking the various capaci- 
ties which lurked in every part of the 
brilliant circles she drew around her, To 
enkindle the cuthusiasm of an artist on the 
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theme over which he had achieved the 
most facile mastery; to set loose the 
heart of the rustic poet, and imbue his 
speech with the freedom of his native 
hills; to draw from the adventurous tra- 
veller a breathing picture of his most 
imminent danger, or to embolden the bash- 
ful soldier to disclose his own share in the 
perils and glories of some famous battle- 
field ; to encourage the generous praise 
of friendship, when the speaker and the 
subject reflected interest on each other, or 
win the secret history of some effort which 
had astonished the world or shed new 
lights on science ; to conduct those bril- 
liant developments to the height of satis- 
faction, and then to shift the scene by the 
magic of a word, were among her daily 
successes. And if this extraordinary 
power over the elements of social enjoy- 
ment was sometimes wielded without the 
entire concealment of its despotism ; if 
a decisive check sometimes rebuked a 
speaker who might intercept the varie- 
gated beauty of Jeffrey's indulgent cr 
cism, or the jest announced and self-re- 
warded in Sidney Smith’s delighted and 
delighting chuckle, the authority was too 
clearly exerted for the evening's pros- 
perity, and too manifestly impelled by an 
urgent consciousness of the value of those 

len hours which were fleeting within 
its confines, to sadden the enforced silence 
with more than a momentary regret. If 
ever her prohibition, clear, abrupt, and 
decisive, indicated more than a preferable 
regard for livelier discourse, it was when a 
depreciatory tone was adopted towards 
genius, or goodness, or honest endeavour, 
or when some friend, personal or intellec- 
tual, was mentioned in slighting phrase. 
Habituated to a generous partizanship, 
by strong sympathy with a great political 
cause, she carried the fidelity of her de- 
votion to that cause into her social rela- 
tions, and was ever the truest and fastest 
of friends. he tendency, often more idle 
than malicious, to soften down the intel- 
lectual claims of the absent, which so insi- 
diously besets literary conversation, and 
teaches a superficial insincerity even to 
substantial esteem and regard, found no 
favour in her presence ; and hence the 
conversations over which she presided, 
perhaps beyond all that ever flashed with 
a kindred splendour, were marked by that 
integrity of good-nature which might ad- 
mit of their exact repetition to every liv- 
ing individual whose merits were discussed, 
without the danger of inflicting pain. 
Under her auspices, not only all critical, 
but all personal talk was tinged with kind- 
ness ; the strong interest which she took 
in the happiness of her friends, shed a pe- 
culiar sunniness over the aspects of life 

















thet as jpotentiary from Great 
Brits, of ints superseded Lord Wil- 
am and Mr. Stuart, who, it is stated in 
Moore's Narrative of Sir John Moore's 
Campsign, “from having resided some 
time in Spain, and from personal qualifi- 
cations, had got acquainted with may ot 
the leading men, and had acquired a clear 
insight into the state of affairs.”” 

On the 9th Jan. 1810, Mr. Stuart was 
appointed to reside at the seat of the pro- 

ernment of Portugal, as Envoy 
bce and Minister Plenipotenti- 
ary. He was afterwards for some time Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary at the Hague ; and 
juently Ambassador Extraordi ary 
Phanipotentiary at Paris, which post he 
‘vacated on the change of ministry in 1830. 

On the 26th Sept. 1812, he was in- 
vested with the insignia of a Civil Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath. By patent 
dated Jan. 22, 1828, he was raised to the 
peerage es Baron Stuart of Rothesay, in 
the Isic of Bute, a title of much honour, 
when it is remembered that the heir-appa- 
rent of the Scotish throne, the first-born 
of the Stuarts, owns the dignity of Duke 
of Rothesay. His cousin the Marquess 
of Bute is Keeper of Rothesay Oastle. 

In Oct. 1841, Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
was appointed ‘Ambassador to the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, where he remained 
for four years. His recent retirement 
‘was attributed to impaired health. 

Lord Stuart de Rothesay married, Feb. 
6, 1816, Lady Elizabeth Margaret Yorke, 
third daughter of Philip third Earl of 
Hardwicke. By that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue two daughters, the Right 
Hon. Charlotte Viscountess Canning, 
‘married In 1835 to Charles-John Viscount 
Canning; and the Most Hon. Louisa 
Marchioness of Waterford, married in 
1842 to Henry Marquess of Waterford. 
‘The peerage has expired for wantof male 





Rear-Apm. Sin 8, Devonrorr. 

Nov. 17. AE bls ‘residence at Chel- 
tenham, age 67, lasbury Devonport, 
K.C.B. and K.C.H. a retired Rearad. 
miral, of Bramall hall, Cheshire, and 
‘Weedon hall, Buckinghamshire, and ama~ 
gistrate for the counties of Buckingham, 
Chester, Lancaster, Derby, and Gloucester. 

‘This distinguished officer, who changed 
hia name a few years ago on his accession 
to aconsiderable property in right of his 
second wife, was the son of the Rev. E. 
Humphreys, of Chingerford, Salop, by 
the eldest daughter and co-heiress of the 
Rev. Dr. Salusbury Pryce. He was born 
in 1778, and married in 1805 the daughter 
and heiress of John Tyrel Morin, esq. of 
‘Weedon Lodge, Bucks. In 1810, some 
years after the loss of his first wife, Cap- 
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Bramall Hall, Cheaire, whows 
pene fe foes as one of the pest at 
nl g his property. 

He entered’ the Navy in July, 1790; 
recelved his Lieutenant's commission in 
Jan. 1797; wes made a Commander in 
April, 1802; a post in in M 
1804; and a Rear-Admiral in At 
1840. In 1797, when Lieutenant 
Fury, be was present at the seige of 
Lucia, as well as at the unsuccessful 
attack uy Porto Rico. When removed 
to the Juno, he commanded a schooner 
in a gallant and successful attack on a 
squadron of armed vessels and a battery 
of six guns, in the island of Schiermo- 
nikog; and in 1799 he took, part in th in the 
expedition to the Helder. 
in the Isis, at the capture of the Bec 
fleet in the Texel, aod when in com- 
mand of the Stag cutter, in 1800, was 
present at an attack on four French fri- 
gates in Dunkirk Roads. His last and 
most distinguished exploit was his capture, 
when in command of the Leopard, 50-gun 
frigate, of the American frigate Chesa- 
pears, This action took place on the 

d of June, 1807. 

The following his own account of the 
circumstances in which this battle origi- 
nated, was addressed to the writer of the 
present notice, a few years ago, and proves 
that he bad no discretionary power in the 
matter. ‘I acted” (eays he, in the letter 
in question,) ‘‘ under a positive order, in 
writing, from the late Admiral Sir George 
Berkeley, to search for deserters from 
ships under his command on the Halifax 
station. No on could regret more than 
moyeelf that the admiral should have issued 
such a circular to the different ships under 
his command; but my duty was to obey, 
as @ subordinate officer, and, as a gentle. 
man, to soften and ameliorate the appa- 
rent severity and harshness of the order 5 
and, therefore, upon communicating its 
contents, according to my instractions, to 
Commodore Barron, I also sent the fol- 
lowing note from myself :— 

“«The Captain of his Majesty’s ship 
Leopard has the honour to inclose to the 
Captain of the United States ship Chesa~ 
peake, an order from the Hon. Vice- 
Admiral Berkeley, Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty's ships and vessels on the 
North American station, respecting some 
deserters from theships therein mentioned, 
under his command, and supposed now to 
Ciena Pa OF te crew of the 


“ The Captain of the Leoperd will not 
presume to say anything in addition to 
what the Commander-in« ‘Chief bas stated, 
more than to express a hope that every 
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Mr. Irving was the eldest son of John 
Irving, Laird of Cushathill and Burnfoot, 


in Middlebie, one of those industrious 
small proprietors now fast disappearing 
from among the agricultural community. 
‘After receiving un education at the parish 
school, he was sent to London at the age 
of thirteen to the care of his maternal 
uncle, Mr. J. Rae, the active partner in 
an old firm. At an early age be was 
brought into the counting-house, where 
his progress in mastering the principles 
as well as routine of business soon gained 
him the confidence of his chiefs, by whom 
he was made a partner at the same time 
with the late Sir T. Reid, who was after- 
wards twice chairman of the East India 
Company. Before he was of age he was 
sent. important matters to the West 
Indies and the United States, the former 
with their old system in full vigour, and 
the latter newly in possession of their in- 
dependence. In Barbados he was sud- 
denly called upon to preach a sermon from 
an empty sugar-cask; but as one of his 
school achievements had been the read- 
ing of the whole Bible through, he was 
not altogether unprepared. 

‘The peace of Amiens furnished the next 
spportunity for his visiting the Continent. 

‘ith some difficulty he obtained leave to 
Proceed to that town during the negoci- 
d at their conclusion he went on 
o Paris, where he met with some of the 
most interesting characters of the day. 
He then took advantage of the short in- 
terval of peace to make the tour of Italy, 
until the rumours of a new war hastened 
his return through Germany and Belgium. 
He attended Lord Chatham's expedition 
to Walcheren, as an amateur, and the 
friend of Admiral Sir R. Strachan. In 
1814 he took the occasion of visiting 
Blucher, in company with the late Lord 
Hertford, to witness some of the Prussian 
military operations under that commander, 
and made his way again to Paris with the 
advance of the allied troops. On this oc- 
casion he was honoured by the Empress 
Josephine with a long interview at Mal- 
maison. 
- In 1806 he entered parliament as one 
of the members for Bramber, that seat 
having been secured to him by the influ- 
ence of the Rutland family, The friend- 
ship of that distinguished family, begun 
with his uncle Mr. Rac, was continued to 
him during his whole life. He sat for 
Bramber until the borough was disfran- 
chised by the Reform Bill, and afterwards 
contested, though unsuccessfully, Cli- 
theroe in 1832, and Poole in 1835. At 
the general election of 1837 he was re- 
turned for the county of Antrim, which he 
Fepresented in the last and present pars 
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liaments, until his decease, enjoying the 
regard of the leading portion of his con- 
stituents. In politics he was a steady 
Conservative. 

His commercial transactions extended 
to every quarter of the globe, and fre- 
quently assumed public character ; for, 
whatever the subject he dealt with, he 
treated it with the large and liberal views 
ofa public man, During the Peninsular 
war he was concerned in an arrangement 
which enabled Spain to obtain the benefit 
of the treasure accumulated in Mexico, 
while the silver itself (to the amount of 





In 1816 and 1817 he executed 
a contract for clothing the Russian army, 
to the amount of a million and a half 
sterling, which served to alleviate the 


purposes. 


pressure of those gloomy years in York- 
shire. 1823 saw him at the Congress of 
Verona, and twice at Vienna, where, in 
conjunction with the houses at Rothschild 
and Baring, he negociated the loan by 
which Austria effected the repayment of 
her debt to England—a transaction re- 
quiring remarkable ability, and bringing 
him into contact with nearly all the great 
statesmen at that assembly. In 1825 he 
associated with Mr. S. Gurney and the 
late Mr. Rothschild, in forming the Alli- 
ance Fire and Life and Marine Assurance 
Companies, of which-he became the first 
president. He had never been a slave- 
owner; but circumstances devolved upon 
his house a mass of West India property 
about the time of the emancipation, and 
he took a leading part in the discussion, 
both in and out of parliament, of that 
great measure. Sensible of the aid that 
the colonies would require, in order 
to surmount the derangement consequent 
on #0 great a social change, and with the 
view of better informing and interesting 
the mother country in their condition, he 
founded the Colonial Bank and the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, and was 
chairman of both. Those great under- 
takings had to struggle with difficulties 
of no ordinary kind, but he never gave 
way te despondency in respect of them, 
and he lived long enough to sce both re- 
covering from their depression. He and 
Mr. D. Barclay, M.P., had for many 
years acted as the gratuitous agents of 
Mauritius ; and, having discovered that an 
opinion had been delivered by the law of- 
ficers of the Crown against the right of 
the planters to compensation for the 
emancipated slaves, they brought the case 
before the Privy Council, employed coun- 
se], and obtained a decision in favour of 
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sessed. Mr. Backhouse's entry into poli- 
tical life may be dated from the clection of 
Mr. Canning for Liverpool, from which 
town he removed to act as the secretary for 
its gifted representative, and take care of 
the important parliamentary business con- 
nected with its vast mercantile interests. 
In this situation he so highly recommended 
himself to his principal as soon to be ad- 
‘vanced by him to trusts of a more general 
and national character, and thus in a short 
time to become the holder of an office of 
the utmost confidence and responsibil 
In every point of his useful carver, Mr. 
Backhouse showed himself to be eminently 
worthy of this preferment ; and we may 
safely state that the conduct of no man 
in sach a station ever gave more satisfac- 
tion, or contributed more essentially to the 
prompt and judicious administration of 
affairs, than was the result of Mr. Back- 
house's labours. 
‘His attachment to litcrature was a 
rominent part of his life. He edited the 
jarrative of the American Sailor Robert 
Adams's residence in the Interior of Africa, 
at Timbuctoo, &c. ; and wrote frequently 
in several of the most popular periodicals. 
He was in every relation of society most 
highly and deservedly estecmed.”* 














Lanerzot Bavan ALLEN, Esa. 

Oct. 28. At Cilrhiw, Pembrokeshire, 
in his 71st year, Lancelot Biugh Allen, 
esq. late one of the Six Clerks in Chan- 
cery, and formerly Master of Dulwich 
College. 

Mr. Allen was the younger son of John 
Bartlett Allen, esq. of Cresselly, Pem- 
brokeshire, by Elizabeth, only child of 
John’ Hensleigh, esq. of Penteg. His 
elder brother, John Hensleigh Allen, esq. 
died in April, 1843, having married a 
daughter of Lord Robert Seymour, by 
whom he had three sons and a daughter, 
who survive him. 

Mr. L. B. Allen was one of a large 
farnily consisting of eight daughters and 
two sons; six of the former were married, 
viz. Lady Mackintush (wife of Sir James 
Mackintosh), Mrs. Sismondi (wife of the 
historian), two Mrs. Wedgwoods, Mrs. 
Surtees, Mrs. Drew (whose daughter is 
the Dowager Lady Gifford), and two are 
‘unmarried. 

At ap early age he was sent to West- 
minster school, where he remained nearly 
ten years; he left it head boy in 1794, 
and being a King's scholar was elected to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the same year. 
He never took his Bachelor’s degree. He 
entered at Lincoln's Inn, and in 1803 
was called to the bar. While pursuing 
the stady of the law, a friend of his (un- 
known to him) happened to put down his 
name as a candidate for the vacant sitaa- 
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tion of Warden of Dulwich College. This, 
as it is well known, can only be held by 
a person of the name of Allen. Out of 
seven candidates he proved the successfal 
‘one, and entered into his office in 1805. 
On the Master's death in 18 , Mr. 
Allen succeeded as a matter of course, 
and held the situation of Master and 
Warden together for sixteen years. During 
this period the College reaped the advan- 
tage of his active and energetic mind. 
The condition of the estates belonging to 
it was much improved, and the income 
derived therefrom enlarged. It was to 
him also that the College owed that 
splendid acquisition to its other endow- 
ments—The Picture Gallery. The cir- 
cumstances attending this were as fo! 

low :—Mr. Noel Desenfans was employed 
by the last King of Poland to procure him 
a collection of pictares ; cre this was com- 
pleted the King died, and the pictures 
were left in Mr. Desenfans’ hands. On 
Mr. D.’sdeath, they became, with a large 
sum of money, the property of his rela- 
tion Sir Francis Bourgeois. Sir Francis, 
being an artist himself, had a great affec- 
tion for these paintings, and could not 
bear the idea of their being separated and 
dispersed. He was anxious that at his 
death they should be left to the public 
an entire collection, and that his name 
should descend to posterity identified with 
them. To effect this he made every in- 
quiry and every search for a fit place 
wherein to deposit them, but in vain. 
He applied to the Royal Academy, of 
which he was a member, but they could 
give himn uo assistance. In this dilemma, 
and while in fall pursuit of his object, 
he chanced to meet Mr. Allen - at 
dinner at the house of a mutual friend 
(Mr. ©. N. Bayly). It so happened 
that Dulwich College possessed an old 
picture gallery, which, having fallen into 
decay, it was determined to have it re- 
stored; and a sum of about 5000/. was 
already set apart for that purpose. At the 
dinner above-mentioned a discussion on 
this subject took place, and it strack Sir 
Francis that this would be anexccllent 
ation for his pictures, Before the parties 
separated, it wax agreed upon that Mr. Allen. 
should sound the other members of the 
college, and, if they concurred in the plan, 
that a large and handsome gallery should 
be erected, for which Sir Francis said he 
would advance an additional nine or ten 
thousand pounds. The members of the 
college readily acquiesced ; Sir Francisonly 
stipulating that his friend Soane, the archi- 
tect, should build the gallery, and that the 
remains of Mr. Desenfans, and of himself 
on his death, should be entombed therein. 
Never was an arrangement apparently 
more satisfactorily oe by all parties 
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concerned. The gallery was built, and the 
pictarss were hung. The death of Sir 
took place soon after. A small 
mausoleum was affixed to the building, 
and in this, in two stone sarcophagi, reat 
the remains of aa two (founders a 

During the iod of ir. len’s 
waastership, he became attached to Miss 
Caroline Romilly, daughter of Mr. Ro- 
milly of Dulwich, and niece to Sir Samuel 
Romilly; but, as the statutes of the col- 
dege forbid the members to marry, he 

inguished his office, bade adieu to the 
sociel , and was united to the lady in 
1820. By her, whose death took place in 
Feb. 1831, he had two sons, George-Baugh 
and Edward-Edmund, both surviving. In 
1820 he was appointed a police magistrate 
at Union Hall, a situation for wait he 
was peculiarly well qualified, and one 
hick be filed for years with equal credit 
to himself and advantage to the public: 
In 1821 he published » pamphlet, entitled 
“Brief considerations on the present state 
of the Police of the Metropolis, with a 
fow suggestions towards its improvement.” 
The title fally explains the nature of the 
work. It does credit both to his head and 
lis heart ; and it in much to be lamented 
that the humane, judicious, and rational 
remarks it contains have not met with 
more attention from the higher powers, 
and been acted upon accordingly. 

In 189% he received the appointment of 
one of the Six Clerks in Chancery, which 
lucrative situation he held till 1842, when 
@ new arrangement was made in this de- 
partment, and the old Board compelled to 
give place to the new. 

In 1841 Mr, Allen again married. The 
lady was Miss Georgiana Sarah, daughter 
of Charles Nathaniel Bayly, esq., and of 
Lady Sarah, fourth daughter of the late 
Earl of Jersey. By this second marriage 
he has left two sons and a daughter. 

‘There are few persons whose loss has 
been more keenly felt by relations, friends, 
andacquaintance than that of the subjectof 
this short memoir. To great cheerfulness 
and amiability of temper he joined most 
extensive knowledge and considerable 
talent. He was a great reader, and pos- 
sessed a very retentive memory ; and this, 
added to much intercourse with the world, 
and a knowledge of history in which he 
had few equals, rendered him a most 
agreeable companion. He died after a few 
days’ illness of ossification of the heart, 
which had taken place to a considerable 
extent. 








James Miuuinary, Esa. 
Oct.1. At Florence, James Millingen, 
esq. F.S.A, the celebrated classical anti- 
qnary. 
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Mr. Millingen was the eldest son of 
Mr. M. Millingen, formerly of Queen's 
Square, Westminster. It was in that 
neighbourhood that the celebrated Dr. 
Cracherode, his father’s friend, observed 
the youth's early disposition to pursue ar- 
cheeological studies, and he encouraged its 
growth by frequent gifts of duplicate coins, 
&c. He was at that time at Westminster 
School, and a distinguished scholar under 
Dr. Wingfield, who was his private tutor ; 
and was on the eve of repairing to one of 
our universities when his father unfortu- 
nately took his family to France, where 
he lost all bis property during the revo- 
lution. 

He had thus from early life distinguished 
himself amongst archeologists, and those 
who cultivated a taste for classic art, as one 
of the most accomplished of his class; he 
was a good practical scholar, and par- 
ticularly well vereed in those branches 
of Greek literature and history which 
bore on that subject. Hehsd much cri- 
tical acumen and judgment of the genu- 
ineness and origin of works of art, whe- 
ther medals, sculpture in bronze or in 
marble, ancient vases or bas-relief in 
terra-cotta, gold ornaments, or other pre- 
cious remains of the taste and ingenuity 
of the ancients; and there were few anti- 
quaries on the continent or in this coun- 
try, who did not bow to his opinion on 
such matters, or very unwillingly dissent 
from it. 

Mr. Millingen contributed also largely 
tothe literature of the fine arts, He pub- 
lished a folio volume on the fictile vases 
formerly in the possession of Caroline 
Murat, Queen of les (in French, at 
Rome, fol. 1813); another on those of 
Sir John Coghill (also in French, at Rome, 
fol. 1817); a very valuable volume in 
quarto, on ‘Ancient unedited Monu- 
ments, 4to. Series I. Painted Greek Vases, 
1822; Series II. Statues, Busts, Bas- 
Reliefs," 1826. ‘‘ The Medallic History of 
Napoleon,” 1819-21, 4to; and ‘‘Some 
remarks on the state of Learning and the 
Fine Arts in Great Britain, 1831,'’ 8vo. 
‘*Sylloge of ancient unedited coins of Greek 
Cities and Kings, from various collections 
principally in Great Britain,” 1837, 4to. 
“Considerations sur le Numismatique de 
Vancienne Italie, principalement sous le 
rapport de_monumens historiques et 
lologiques.’” Florence 1841. 8vo. ; 
several short but most valuable treatises 
on Greek coins, principally those of Magna 
Grecia, and on the Roman As; also on 
the introduction of the arts into Italy by 
the Greek colonies in Etruria. 

Asa collector of objects of fine art, Mr. 
M. was also very happy and judicious: 
whatever be ) Or with, 
was sure to be a gem of itskind. He 
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Jess lucrative occupation of travelling phy- 
sician to persons of high degree. 

‘About the year 1815 he gave to the 
world a forcible and eloquent translation 
of the “‘ Satires of Juvenal,”’ in which he 
displayed a thorough knowledge of his 

r, and s0 much poetical talent, that 
even Mr. Gifford, who was then cditor 
of the Quarterly, and the severest critic of 
his time, himself the author of a trans- 
lation of the same satirist, felt himself 
obliged to admit, that though, in the teath 
satire, Dr. Badham had to contend with 
Dryden, he had ‘ well sustained the con- 
test.”’ This translation has been recently 
republished, with considerable corrections, 
in the “ Family Classical Library.”” 

Upon the occasion of the medical chair 
becoming vacant in the University of 
Glasgow, in 1827, Dr. Badham was re- 
commended to the Duke of Montrose by 
Sir Henry Halford as one whose talents 
and accomplishments would tend to in- 
crease the fame of a rising university. 
‘And, although Scotchmen were not pleased 
at having an Englishman preferred before 
them, his lectures displayed so much 
ability that they soon discovered that they 
had reason to be proud of the services of 
80 brilliant and remarkable a person. He 
wns a contributor to Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and one of the most classical poems 
we cver remember to have read, entitled 
“« Lines written at Warwick Castle,” ap- 
peared in the April number of that 

jodical in the year 1829. They had 

n previously privately printed, with 
notes, in 4to, 1827. 

Professor Badham was twice married ; 
in early life to the beautiful Miss Camp- 
bell, first cousin of the poet, and for whose 
hand the poet is understood to have been 
an unsuccessful suitor. Two sons, a mar- 
ried daughter, and a brother, survive him. 
His eldest son was recently the Radeli 
travelling fellow from the University of 
Oxford. About twelve ycars since Pro- 
feasor Badham married, secondly, Caroline 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Edward 
Foote, K.C.L. who, with several children, 
survives him. 











Gxorcr Basrvi, Esa. 

Oct. 16, At Ely, aged 51, George Ba- 

sevi, jun. esq. of Savile Row, architect. 
Mr. Basevi was the youngest son of 
George Bascvi, csq. of Brighton. He was 
educated at the school of the Rev. Dr. 
Burney at Greenwich, and received his 
first professional instruction as pupil in 
“he office of the late Sir John Soane ; after 
ch he studied during three years in 
ece and Rome. He soon rose into 
ve, and executed many public and pri- 
works which have been deservedly 
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building in modern times of the florid 


Italian style. He was also joint archi- 
tect with Mr. Syd: Smirke of the 
splendid Conservative Club, in St. James's 
Street. Among the churches built or 
restored by him are the small churches in- 
the early-English style at Twickenham 
and Brompton, and the Norman church 
at Hove, near Brighton, while St. Mary's 
Hall at the other extremity of Brighton 
attests his equal skill in the Elizabethan 
style. He was highly esteemed and re- 
garded for his great talents, integrity of 
character, and gentlemanly manners 
among the members of his profession, and 
by the public,—and no one was more be- 
loved in his family and among his 
friends. 

Mr. Basevi married in 1830, Frances- 
Agnata, one of the daughters of Joseph 
Seymour Biscoc, esq. whom with eight 
young children he has left to deplore the 
awful calamity which so suddenly deprived 
himof life. He had been the evening before 
in company with the Dean of Ely and 
the Rev. Mr. Stewart to inspect the West 
Bell Tower of Ely(Cathedral, then under- 
going some repairs, with the construction 
of which he was much struck ; and on the 
return of the party to the deanery, where 
he spent the evening and slept, it was the 
subject of much intercsting discussion. 
On tbe following morning he was to have 
left for Cambridge, but proposed before 
his departure another visit to the Bell 
Tower, where it would appear that, while 
absorbed in considering its construction, 
he unconsciously stepped from off a broad 
beam on which he was standing, and on 
both sides of which the flooring had been 
removed, fell through the aperture, and 
striking his head in the fall was killed 
on the spot. He was buried, at the ex- 
pressed wish of the Dean and Chapter of 
Ely, in Bishop Alcock's chapel in the 
north aisle of their beautiful cathedral, 
with the full cathedral service, the bishop 
himself officiating. Among the many 
mourners who attended his remains to 
their honoured grave, were the Dean, the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Dr. French, the Rev. H. S. 
Selwyn, Professor Willis, and several 
other distinguished members of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 











Witi1am Tinsits, Esa. 
Oct, 29. In his 83d year, William Tib- 
bits, c9q. of North Gate strect, Warwick, 
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who, for considerably more than half 
acentury, was intimately associated with 
the political and judicial interests of that 
borough. 

His public career, in the several relations 
of town clerk, alderman, chief magistrate, 
and as a legal adviser, was ever distin- 
guished by indefatigable diligence and 
punctuality, by impartiality, purity of 
conduct, and consistency of principle. 
Could those who preceded him in the civic 
chair now speak their sentiments, they 
could furnish ample testimony to the 
worth of one to whose Find able, at 
persevering assistance, while living, they 
mainly attributed the success of all their 
official efforts for the public good ; for in 
the character of the deceased there was 
found happily united sound legal know- 
ledge, with that urbanity and kindness of 
manners which so eminently qualify a man 
to assist in the administration of justice. 
Mr. Tibbits was a person of very unas- 
suming manners, and, although he dis- 
played none of the showy qualities of 
many of his younger professional brethren, 
yeti be! posscascd iit‘ an’ emineut- degree 
some of the sterling qualities so 
essential to constitute the truc lawyer— 
cantion, foresight, diligence, and integrity. 
The deceased leaves behind him four sons 

ractising in the same honourable pro- 
ion to which he himself formerly be- 
longed, together with a good name 
arising from a remembrance of his active 
and usefal labours in public life, and of 
the many virtues which adorned his cha- 
racter both in the social and domestic 
circle. 

Mr. Tibbits, at the time of his decease, 
was one of the oldest burgesses of the 
borough—we believe nearly for the long 
period of 60 years. He was appointed 
town clerk, in the year 1801, by the late 
Earl of Warwick, who then held the office 
of Recorder of the borough. Mr. Tibbits 
continued to discharge the duties of town 
clerk until his retirement in the year 
1827, when he was succecded by his son 
Mr. James Tibbits, in whose possession 
(after a course of vexatious and expensive 
litigation) the office still remains. The 
subject of this brief sketch was one of the 
four aldermen elected by the old corpora- 
tion, in obedience to a writ of mandamus 
requiring them to displace the then mayor 
(Mr. Wilmshurst, who had entered his 
third year of office), in order to fill the 
vacancies which then cxisted in the body 
corporate—his coadjutors being Mr. Bur- 
bury, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Jones, one of 
whom only survives. At the close of the 
year 1827, Mr. Tibbits was elected to the 
Office of chief magistrate, 
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Dz. GoopgnouGu, DEAN or Weis. 

May 2, 1845. At Wells, the Very 
Rey. Edmund Goodenough, D.D. Dean 
of Wells, a Prebendary of York and Car- 
lisle, and F.R.S.; and formerly Master 
of Westminster School. 

Dr. Goodenough was the third and 
youngest son of Samuel Goodenough, 
D.C.L. Lord Bishop of Carlisle, by Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of James Ford, 
M.D. Physician to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. He was educated at Westminster 
School, and at Christchurch, Oxford, 
where he graduated M.A. 1807, D.D. 
18— ; and was Proctor of the University 
in 1816. He was elected Head Master 
of Westminster in 1819, and resigned 
that office in 1828, 

He was collated to the prebend of Wart- 
Lill in the cathedral church of York in 
1624; he succeeded to the prebend at 
Carlisle vacated by the death of his bro- 
ther the Rev. Robert Philip Goodenough 
in 1826; and was promoted to the deans 
of Wells in Sept. 1831. Dr. Goodenongh 
married May 31, 1821, Frances, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Pepys Cockerell, esq. of 
‘Westbourne House, Middlesex, and cousin 
to Mrs. Howley, wife of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury ; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, had a numerous family. His 
death was awfully sudden. When walk- 
ing in the fields near his house, on the 
evening of the 2nd of May last, he exerted 
himself to run after some boys whose tres- 
passing offended him, when he was seized 
with a ft, from which he never recovered. 

The will of the Dean of Wells was 
proved on the 19th June. The executors 
and trustees are Mrs. Frances Goodenough, 
his relict, and Samuel Pepys Cockerell, 
esq. of Lincoln's Inn, ‘The personal 
estate was sworn under 30,000/. He be- 
queaths to the Dean for the time being of 
Ghristehureb, in the University of Ox- 
ford, the large picture of the portraits of 
Archbishop Dolben, Bishop Fell, and 
Dr. Allestry, as well as the portrait of 
Lord Primate Robinson, as heir-looms to 
the deanery for ever, with the request 
that they may be hung in the public dining 
room or other apartment the Dean maj 
approve. He bequvaths to his wife 2000/. 
for her immediate usc, and all the house- 
hold furniture and moveable effects, car- 
riage and horses—and Icaves her the 
whole of the remainder for her life for the 
support of herself and children, and after 
her decease the residue to be divided 
among the children; but in the event of 
her second marriage, then his children 
who are of age are immediately to receive 
therefrom annuities of 200. a year each, 
To two of his servants he bas left legacies 
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of 501, ‘The will in dated on the 22d March, 
1834, 

[This article would have been inserted 
before, hut way accideutally mislaid.) 


Ma. Wintiam Akkas. 


Lately. At his lodgings, No. 17, Dean 
Street, Fetter Lane, aged #7, Mr. William 
Akern, a miver, 

The deceaved began business in early 
fife nxn lady's fan-nnker. Ie was a 
bachelor, and for the last 20 years he had 
retired from buniness, and resided at the 
house of Mr. Syd 
Hin habits whilst th 
only Inxury being sometimes @ little gin 
and water. His property was invested in 
the funds, and at his death was found to 
amount to about 80004, For the Inst 
weven years ho had been nearly blind, but 
otherwise in possession of hix faculties, 
A fortuight before his death he was taken 
ill, and was attended by Mr. Kell 
geon, of Ketter Lane. On opening his 
it wax found that toa poor woman, 
who attended him in his illness, by o 
codicil made a day or two before his death, 
he bequeathed 200/. He had no relatives 
living, nor any acquaintances with whom 
he wax on friendly terms, with the ex- 
evption of Mra. Sydenham, and to whom 
he hos only left 100/. to herson 1002. and. 
to each of her five grandchildren 1000. ; 
aluy 300/. to a young man, rexiding at 
Wimbledon, whow father and mother had. 
many years since lodged with deceased's 
nistor, who, being fond of the child, h 
made her brother w 
promise to do som 
he refused to do until a day or two before 
his decease, when he made the codici 
There are several other legacies to persons 
of whom he had only a slight acquaintance. 
‘The residue of his property, amounting to 
above GOOOL he hequeaths to her Majesty, 
to he applied, he wishes, towards the li- 
quidation of the nativnal debt. He has 
not left any thing in charity. 

‘The only ambition he expressed in life 
was, that he should be buried with pomp ; 
and he was interred, at his own request, 
yard, where lie the 
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Qrawn by. four horses, decorated 

plumes aud housings of rich velvet ; 
ing-coaches, each drawn 











chen, jeweller, of Dover Street, 
Wy, and Mr. Jones, a retired 
formerly of Henrietta Street, 
Yarden, to whom he has left 50/, 
teae geatiemen were only known: 


Osituany—Mr. W. Akers—Mrs. Mary Flaherty. 


(Jan. 


to him by his doing business for them in 
the former part of his life. 





Mns. Mary Frangary. 

Nor. 10. At Grove Hall, Hammer- 
smith, aged 44, Mrs. Mary Flaherty, for- 
merly of Bayswater hill. Thi 
the Miss Flaherty whoxe 
tion of 50001. Three-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Bank Annuities enabled the council of 
the London University College to found 
their Flaherty scholarshi 

She was the only child of a hat-maker, 
who formerly resided in the neighbourhood 
of Covent Garden, of Irish extraction, and 
a Roman Catholic. Upon her father’s 
death she came into the possession of pro- 
perty which afforded her the means of # 
very comfortable subsistence. She was 
well educated, and had read extensively 
in English literature, eapecially the pocts. 
She took a lively interest in the question 
of education, and was especially anxious 
to sve it dixconnected with religious party 
This wentiment rendered her an ardent 
admirer of Lord Brougham’s exertions in 
the same cause, and moved her to place 
at the disposal of the council of University 
College, in 1436, the endowment above 
mentioned. This was accompanied by the 
declaration, which xhe desired migl 
recorded, that the gift was presente: 
of zeal for the diffusion of knowled, 
the advancement of civil and religious 
liberty, and in the firm conviction that 
tl use! io the end be triumphant.’’ 
‘The fund was disposed to the foundation 
of four scholarships, cach of the annual 
value of 50/. to be given in alternate years 
for proficients in classical learning and in 
mathematical and physical knowledge. 

Miss Flaherty waa a person of very 
simple and uelf-denying habits, In 
tration of this feature in her character it 
is related of her that at the conclusion of 
her interview with the gentleman to whom 
she first communicated her intentions in 
favour of University College, on his pro- 
posing to have her carriage called, she 
said, ** You may spare yourself that trou- 
1) If I kept my carriage 1 should 
not have S000/ to present to University 
College. Lam quite content to ride in an 
omnibus.’ She adhered throughout her 
life to the Roman Catholic religion, and 
was interred in the portion of the cemetery 
at Kensal-green appropriated to that per- 
suasio proposal was inade to her 
executors, on the part of University Col- 
lege, to pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of their benefactress, by the at- 
teudance at the funeral of deputations 
from the council, senate, and Flaherty 
scholars, at their own expense; but the 
offer was declined, as not cousunant with 
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Venden, widow of Edward Venden, esq. 
late of Pratt-pl. Camden Town. 

Aged 70, William Windle, esq. of 
‘Upper Kensington Gore. 

Noo. 25. At Tarnham Green, aged 
86, Frederick Gibson, esq. He was a 
most favourable specimen of the polished 
gentleman of the last age, and was de- 
setvedly beloved and respected by a large 
circle of friends. 

In Wilmingto: . Clerkenwell, aged 
38, John Troy Martin, caq. surgeon. 

In Trinity-nq. Southwark, aged 24, 
Susannah, wife of D. H. Stone, esq. 

At Kentish Town, aged 45, Charles 
Shearman, esq. of Gray's-inn. 

Charles Alexander Sturgeon, esq. se- 
cond son of the late William and Lady 
Henrietta Alicia Sturgeon. 

Nov. 26. In Doughty-st. aged 82, 
Catherine- Maria, relict of C. Cooke, esq. 

In Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 65, 
Philippa, widow of Richard ike, esq 
of Welton-pl. near Daventry, Northamp- 
tonshire. She was the only child of the 
Rev. George Tymms and Philippa his 
wife, dau. of James Clithcrow, esq. of 
Boston House, in the county of Middle- 
vex; and was the Inst of the family of 








In Bryanston-st. aged 74, 
Edward Tegart, esq. Inspector-Gen. of 
Army Hospitals. 

Nov, 28. In Burton-st. Burton-cresc. 
aged 58, Strafford Spurr, esq. solicitor. 

Frances, wife of George J. Graham, 
eq. of Mecklenburgh-s 

‘Nov. 29, At Hampstead, aged 78, Janc- 
Elizabeth, relict of John Franklin, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 74, Mr. Charles 
Potter, only son of Lieut. Isaac Potter, 
RM. of Petworth, Sussex, who fell at the 
battle of Bunker's Hill, 

At Chelsea, aged 81, Joseph Buck, esq. 

Nov. 30. In Cunningham-pl. St. John's 
‘Wood, aged 55, Richard Burney, esq. 

At Streatham-pl. aged 67, John Scott 
Martincau, esq. 

In Tharloe-sq. aged 77, Robert Pedder, 
esq. for many years a resident at Brighton, 
and s Magistrate for Sussex. 

In Regent-st. Langham-pl. aged 55, 
Mary, wife of Sir Benjamin Smith. 

Dee. 1. In Eaton-sq. Lucy, dau. of 
Sir Brace Chichester. 

‘At Bayswater, aged 58, David Vines, 
exg. formerly of Reading. 

In Wimpole-st. Anne-Sophia, relict of 
the Rev. George Wasey, late Rector of 
Ulcomb, Kent, and dau. of the late Capt. 
Frodsham, R.N. 

Dec.2. Aged 51, John Anderson, esq. 
of Eurton-pl. Euston-sq. late of the Hon. 
East India Com.'s service. 

In Radnor-p Hyde Park, aged 82, 

3 
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Janet Retd, relict of Patrick Hadaway’ 


la Somerset-st. Portman-sq. aged 56, 
Mrs. Harriet Cheshire. 

At the British Museum, aged 2, Charles- 
games: third son of Sir Frederic Madden, 
K.H. 

Dec. 3. At Clapham, Sarah, relict of 
John Claude Nattes, esq. 

Dec. 4. In Wyndham-st, Bryanston-sq. 
aged 78, Miss Wyatt. 

‘Dec. 5. InCannon-row, Parliament-rt. 
aged 15, Marianne, only dau. of J. E. 
Jones, esq. 

‘At Hampstead, aged G2, Andrew Ro- 
bertson, esq. 

Dee 6._ Catharine, wife of Thomas Por- 
ter, esq. Bishopsgate-st. 

George Johnston, esq. of Angel-terr. 
Islington, late of Carnarvon. 

Dee. 7. At Finsbury Bank, St. John- 
st.-road, Mr. Wm. Croft Fish, who put an 
end to his life by shooting himself throngh 
the body. ‘The bank having stopped pay- 
ment three days before. Verdict—That 
deceased destroyed himself, being at the 
time of unsound mind. 

At the Lodge, in Hyde Park, aged 10, 
Mary-Cccilia, dau. of Henry Frederick 
and ‘Mary Stephenson. 

Tn Spital-sq. aged 82, Matthew War- 
ton, esq. district surveyor. 

Dee. 8. Aged 53, Alice, wife of S. K. 
Salaman, esq. Daker’st. Portman-sq. 

In Regent-st. aged 45, Richard Day, 
esq. of Bexhill, Sussex. 

Dee. 10. In_Victoria-road, Pimlico, 
Henry Singer Chinnock, esq. surgeon, 
late of Brompton, 

Ann, wife of Charles Law, esq. surgeon, 
of Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq. 

In Hart-st. Bloomsbury, aged G1, Elizn- 
Frances, relict of James Hooper, esq. of 
Dawlish, Devon. 

Dec. 12, Suddenly, in Harley-st. aged 
57, Mr. William Francis Harrison, of 
Rochester. This very amiable and intel- 
ligent man had raised himself in socicty, 
and conciliated the esteem and affection of 
a large circle of friends, by his openness 
of heart, his Uberality of sentiment, and 
his obliging disposition. As a leading 
member of a congregation of Dissenters, 
he actively and conscientiously fulfilled 
the offices of charity and economy which 
devolved upon hi a citizen he held 
out the hand of fellowship and benevolence 
to all mankind. Having acquired a taste 
for architecture and antiquities, he was 
the ready conductor of all who, attracted 
by the historical features of Rochester, 
were introduced to his guidance. Ie was 
a member of the Numismatic Society, and 
a frequent visitor at the Socicty of Anti- 
quaries, at which he was present the 
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Dee. 14. At Sonthampton, aged 76, 
‘Mrs. Elizabeth-Jane Neufville. 

Dec.15. At Southampton, aged 77, 
‘William Murray, esq. late of Grosvenor- 
st. and of St. James’s, Jamaica. 

Hears.—Nov. 13. At High Elms, 
near Watford, aged 73, John Riley, esq. 
formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, and 
for nearly 30 years a magistrate for Hert- 


‘Now. 21. At Hertford, aged 62, Thomas 
bers, esq. 

Dee. 5.’ At Cheshunt, Thomas Sanders, 
eq. surgeon. 

‘Dee. 7. At Watford, aged &3, John 

esq. 

Hrazyonp.—Nov. 13, At Hereford, 
John Edmund Eckley, esq. eldest son of 
the Rev. John Eckley, of Credenbill. 


Huwnrs.—Nov. 23. Aged 21, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Charles Veasey, esq. of 


Huntingdon. 
Kxnt.—Nov. 13, At Chatham, aged 
85, Comm. James James, (1828.) 





He obtained his first commission i in 1790, 

and subsequently commanded the hired 
armed brig Alfred, the Eagle prison-ship, 
and the Buckingham, ate ‘and Ar- 
gonant hospital ships, in the latter of 
which he continued of Chatham for nearly 


24 years. 

Nov. 16. At Linsted, aged 62, Edward 
Biaxland, esq. sou of the late Henry 
Blaxland, esq. formerly of Broad-st. and 
of Camberwell. 

Nov. 26. At Dover, aged 3, the Hon. 
Francis Peter Leicester, youngest child of 
Lord De Tabley. 

Nov, 29. At Broom Hill, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, Miss Elizabeth Maudslay. 

Nov. 30. Miss Yates, of Fairlawn, 
pear Tun , 

Lately, At Westerham, aged 23, 
8. Perry, esq. accidentally shot by his 
own hand. 


Dee. 1. _Anne-Sophia, relict of the 
Rey. Geo. Wasey, late Rector of Uleomb. 

Dee.10. At Ashford, aged 78, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Benjamin Davies, Rector 
of Newchurch, and Vicar of Stalisfield. 

Lancasutar.—Nov. 13. Aged 90, Mrs. 
Jee, relict of Edward Jee, esq. of Moor 

, near Liverpool. 

Nov. 27, At Broughton, Dr. John 
Mitchell, physician to the Manchester In- 
firmary for upwards of thirty-six years. 

Nov. 29. At Kensington, Liverpool, 

52, John Claypole, esq. 
gy Poe ers 3. wis Market Har- 
borough, aged 77, Mr. James Goddard, 
late of the firm of Messrs. Goddards, 
bankers ; he was also a feoffee of the Har- 
borough Charity Estates. 

Nov. 30. Aged 21, John Stockdale 
Stallard, of St. Peter’s college, Camb. 
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third son of J. P. Stallard, esq. of New- 
str. Leicester. 

Dee. 11. At Leicester, aged 70, Maria, 
relict of Jesse Berridge, gent. 

Dec.12. Aged 41, gate wife of George 
Shaw, esq. M.D. Leicester 

Lincotn.—Nov. 19, at Branstone 
rectory, aged 78,'Sarah, widow of Nicholas 
Pearse, caq. of Delden Green, Loughton, 


Nov. 21, At Gainsborough, aged G1, 
Capt, James Bell. He was many years 
capeeia of the steam-boats Caledonis and and 

Nottingham, the first packets which ran 
between Gainsborough and Hull. 

Mippiesex.—Nov. 24. Aged 65, 
Duncan Sinclair, esq. of Enfield Wash. 

Nov. 27. At Hendon vicarage, aged 
19, Marianne, dau. of the Rev. Theodore 
Williams. 

Dec. 4. At Twickenham, Barbara, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Durnford, late of the 
Grenadier Guards, and only dau. and 
heiress of the late Hon. William Braba- 
zon, of Tara House, Meath. 

Dec. 5. At Hampton Wick, Richard 
Fortnum, esq. of Piccadilly. 

Dec.G. Aged 81, Ann, relict of James 


"Sanderson, late of Bowes Farm. 


Norroik.—Oct. 9. d 88, Bridget, 
relict of the Rev. John aie Rector of 
Burlingham St. Andrew and Scarning. 

Oct, 10. At the residence of her 
uncle, A. A. H. Beckwith, a4 St. Mar- 
tin’s at Palace, Norwich, aged 22, Emma, 
third dau. of J. T. Margitaon, esq. of 
Ditchingham-house, surviving her young- 
cst sister only thirty-three days. 

Oct. 31. At Yarmouth, azed 67, John 
Kerrison, 

Nov. To. At Hoxne-place, N. J. Scott, 
esq. grandson of the late Rev. Nath. 
Scott, of Diss. 

Nov. 25. Aged 60, Susanna, relict of 
the Rev. John Crofts, M.A., Rector of 
‘Whissonsett and Stratton Strawless. 

At Thetford, aged 29, Charles, eldest 
son of Frederick Walker, esq. of Lewis 
ham, Kent. 

Dec. 1. At Alby Hill, near Aylsham, 
aged 85, Mrs. Lydia Baret. 

Dec. 5, At Hambleton, aged 67, Tho- 
mas Custance, esq. 

Nortuampron.—Nov. 8. At Islip, 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late George 
Elsnd, esq. of Thrapston. 

Nov. 27. Arthur Samuel, second son 
of the Rev. S. Hall, of Middleton Cheney, 

Norrs.—Dec. 11. At Teversal, Ann, 
relict ‘of Thomas Clay, org ott of Kersets 

Oxronp.—Nov. 18. 

Edward Latimer, esq. 

Boreanp.— Noe, 38. At 
aged 71, Harriet, widow of cone 
Wheeler Gillham, formerly of the 1st Reg. 
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Nor 1 rectory, 
42, Both ee wife of the Rev 
‘Jenkin, 


52, 
Harrison, esq. of the Grange, 


‘Dec. 12. Aged 69, Catharine, relict of 
ae Allen, esq. of Ballingdon Grove, 


ry. 

Sunrey.—Nor. 14. At the vicarage, 
Mitcham, 45, Elizabeth-Mary, widow 
of the Ba Ricterd Cranmer, Say dou. of 
the late James Window, esq. of Mitchans, 
and Craig’s-court. 

Nov. 19. At her brother's house, at 
Cobham, Mrs. Vaux, widow of Jasper 


youngest dau. of the late Alexander Brown, 


Sussx.—Dee, 11. At Brighton, Char- 
lotte, wife of Thomas J, eel Sem 
youngest dau. of the late Bacon Frank, 
esq. of Campsall, who was Vice-Lient, of 


Lh Mary-Anno- well, wife 
Nov. 18. At her brothers, My. B. B. 
i 

widow of Capt. Fi on” 
Wor. 19. . aged 48, James 
hime eet Thee “ 
lire, many years in 
‘Leeds, and one ‘Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace for borough and the 


Ate Service, 
Nor, 28. 81, Charles Jollands, 
esq. of Bowbetle Lendfield, and Russell- 
square, London, 
Deo, 1. At Uckfield, 68, Edwned 
Baldock, esq. of Park-pl, 


1846.) 


Dee.4, At Steyning, aged 31, Michael, 
second son of the late Capt. Hare. 

Dec. 13, At Brighton, aged 54, Chris- 
topher Alderson Alderson, esq. of the Five 
Houses, Clapton. 

‘Dee.’ 18, "At Brighton, Mrs. Maclaurin, 
widow of Dr. J. C. Maclanrin. 

‘Wanwicx.—Nov. 22. At Springfield, 
near Birmingham, aged 70, George Barker, 


esq. F.RS. 

Nov. 25. At the residence of Edward 
Martin, esq. Edgbaston, near Birmingham, 
Mr. Thomas Hall, of the Bank of England. 

Nov. 28, At Edgbaston, near Birming- 
ham, Mary, relict of W. Whincopp, M.D. 
formerly of Foxborough-hall, Melton, neat 
‘Woodbridge. 

Westwonetann.—At Leck House, 
near Kirby Lonsdale, aged 55, Robert 
Henry Welch, esq. one of the magistrates 
for Westmoreland. He died suddenly in 
a field near his house. 

Wirrs.—Nov. 23. 


At the vicarage, 
Melksham, 


aged 67, Miss Harriet Hillier. 


Nov. 25. At Crowood, aged 56, Mary- 
Ann, wife of J. R. Seymour, esq. 
Nov. 28. 


Aged 50, Letitia, relict of 

i oot ‘Wroughton. 

6 ‘alter Coleman, 

esq. of Langley Fitzburst, for upwards of 
‘a magistrate of the county. 

Dec. 2. At Westbury, aged 88, T. L. 
Meech, esq. 

Dec. 3. At the College, Salisbury, aged 
76, Caroline-Frances, wife of John Camp- 
bell Wyndham, esq. of that place, and of 
Dunnoon, N.B. She was the only daugh- 
ter of Henry Penraddocke Wyndham, yea. 
by Caroline, daughter and heiress of E 
ward Hearst, esq. of Salisbury; and her 
husband took the name of Wyndham in 
1844, after the death of her brother the 
late Wadham Wyndham, esq. M.P. for 
Salisbury. Their son John Henry Camp- 
bell Wyndham, esq. is the present M.P. 
for that city. 

Yorn.—Nov. 21, Aged 40, Henry 
Willoughby Legard, esq. only brother of 
Sir Thomas Digby Legard, Bart. of Ganton. 

Nov. 22. At York, aged 46, Miss 
Copley, only dau. of the late E. Copley, 
xq. of Nether-hall, Doncaster. 

‘Nov. 24. Suddenly, at Staxton, aged 
60, Robert Sinclair, esq. son of the late 
Robert Sinclair, esq. Recorder of York. 

Nov. 29. Marianne, fifth dau. of Richard 
Jobn Thompson, esq. of Kirby Hall. 

Dec. 1. At Sculcoates, Mark, eldest 
son of the late Mark Bell, esq. of Leckon- 
field. 

Dec. 4. At Beverley, aged 77, Robert 
Stephenson, esq. father of Mr, William 
Stephenson, proprietor of the Eastern 
Counties’ Herald. 

Dee.7. At Leeds, Elizabeth, youngest 
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dau. of the late Capt. Lott, R.N. of Teign- 


mouth, 

Dec. 9. Emma, wife of the Rev. W. 
Singleton, Principal of Kingston Col. Hull. 

Waxus.—Nov. 16. At Denbigh, Hester- 
Dorothy, youngest surviving daughter of 
Edward Edwards, Esq. 

‘Nov. 27. At Brecon, Georgiana-Char- 
lotte, wife of Lieut.-Col. Des Voeux, of 
Trehalford. 

Dec. 9. Jane, wife of Hugh Reveley, 
Esq. of Bryn-y-gwin, Merionethshire. 
was the only daughter and heir of Mobos 
Hartley Owen, esq. of that place; was 
married in 1803, and has left issue a son 
and daughter. 

‘Dee. 14. At Gloddacth, near Conway, 
aged BP Di Charlotte Margaret Mos- 
tye = Chara widow of Sir T. S. 

hampneys, PBart. "She was the 2d dau. 
and coheir of Sir Roger Mostyn, Bart., 
was married in 1792, and was left a widow 
in 1839, without issue. 

Lately.—At Carmarthen, William Gra- 
ham, son of Lord Viscount Preston, who 
was attainted in the last Scottish rebellion, 
and whose remains lie interred beneath 
the floor of the vestry-room of St. Peter's 
church. He was the protegé of Sir James 
Graham, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, to whom he was nearly allied, 
and who allowed him, up to his death, 
401. per annum. It was the foible of the 
deceased to claim relationship with seve- 
ral of the Scottish nobility: in particular 
with the Duke of Montrose, who (it is 
understood) allowed him 35/. em ‘ann. 
In early life he was a clerk in the 
house of Henderley, in London, nt his 
erratic and eccentric disposition was found 
to disqualify him for the sedentary labours 
of the desk, and he was ultimatel: 
ao in this part of the country (Garman. 

en), where he has spent ter 
of a long and harmless life. een 

ScorLanp. — Nov. 29. At Foyer’s 
House, Invernessh., Annie-Augusta, wife 
of Thomas Broadwood, esq. of Holmbush, 
Sussex. 

Lately At Harpisdale, in the parish of 
Halkirk, aged 110, Betty Mackay, better 
known by the Gaelic name of Eshiey. She 
was a native of Strathnaver, and along with 
her sister Bishey came to Caithness 
about 60 years ago, with their herd of 
sheep, goats, and cows. They built a 
small turf bothy in the heights of La- 
theron, and in this state spent several 
cold winters; but after a number of years 
they took a small patch of land, on which 
a small habitation was built. In the 
summer season they would betake to the 
hills, with their flocks, and would not be 
seen for months. Bier died about eight 
years ago, a a“ good old age.” 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sreanp. 
From November 26, 1845, to December 25, 1845, both inclusive, 
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9 47 | 42 | , 18 |cloudy, fair | 24 | 37 | 43 | 37 |30, 12 do. 
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GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Memoir of the Life and Writings of Thomas Cartwright, B.D. thé 
distinguished Puritan Reformer ; including the principal ecclesiasti« 
cal movements in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. B. 
Brook, author of “The Lives of the Puritans.” pp. 489, 8vo. 


IT is but seldom that we are called upon, in our critical capacity, to 

reprehend that meanest of literary sins, the sin of false quotation. We are 
pleased to think that this offence has of late years become far less frequent 
than it used to be, and, if we were asked to state to what cause this im- 
provement in our literature is to be attributed, we should reply, partly to 
the predominance of a higher tone of morals in society at large, and partly 
to the exercise of fearless criticism, but principally to the special influence 
amongst literary men of our numerous publishing societies, such as The 
Camden and its host of followers. Minute and literal accuracy is enforced 
upon the editors of the many publications which these societies issue ; its im- 
portance is not merely inculcated but insisted upon ; and such is the number 
of the publications they send forth, and the number of persons engaged in 
producing them, that they have extended far and wide, amongst literary men, 
a habit of exactness in the publication of documents, and a feeling and a 
sense of the value and the necessity for absolute correctness in quotation. 
It is easy to ridicule this extreme exactness, to term it pedantic, and to shelter 
a slovenly inaccuracy under the sanction of great names; but in the long 
run men find out that books, as well as all other things, are valuable onl: 
so far as they are true ; and it is in conformity with that judgment that the 
merely careless writer glides down to the regions of the forgotten, whilst 
-the garbler, and the wilful putter-forth of untruths, lives, perhaps, a little 
longer, but it is with a description of reputation which it is quite unneces- 
sary to dwell upon. Which of these fates will be that of the author of 
the work before us will perhaps appear more cléarly as we proceed. 

Thomas Cartwright, it is well known, was a celebrated Puritan leader in 
the reign of Elizabeth, a man distinguished for learning, zeal, and bold- 
ness, and celebrated as the author of some proposals for the reform of the 
church which occasioned a very important controversy, and brought upon 
their originator no little persecution. His life has never been written with 
sufficient attention, nor as a single publication, although of course there is 
a great deal about him in Neal, Strype, Fuller, Collier, Clarke, and other 
similar authors. There is also a good deal of unpublished matter respect- 
ing him in our libraries of MSS. ; and, knowing that to be the case, we 
turned to Mr. Brook's volume with considerable interest, and not without 
hope that a valuable chapter in English biography might have fallen into 
the hands of a competent and congenial writer. We soon found that 
Mr. Brook took a narrow view of the important subject before him, and, 
as we read on, we came to statements and facts which strangely jarred 
with our previous recollections. Our suspicions were excited—we began 
to. compare the author's assertions with his authorities, and found that this 
book, set forth by this reverend gentleman in the hope that “by the 
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blessing of God” it may “prove instrumental in advancing the cause oF 
TRUTH AND RIGHTEOUSNESS,” is a mere mass of mis-statements, all of 
which, by some chance or other, tend to bring persons and things which 
seem to be connected with the Established Church into disrepute. 
biography of Cartwright is thus made a vehicle for attacking the leading 
members of the church during the reign of Elizabeth ; and this is not done 
fairly, upon a review of their actual conduct (which neither we nor any one 
else would object to), but unfairly, upon the ground of certain quotations 
from letters and books, scarcely one of which is printed without the 
most shameful garbling. Sometimes a fact directly contrary to the 
meaning of the writer pretended to be quoted from is plainly 
affirmed; at other times, words are altered, passages are omitted, 
clauses of sentences are picked out here and there, and joined together, 
with a parade of inverted commas, in what Mr. Brook thinks the most 
convenient form, but apparently without any consideration as to how far 
this process may interfere with the meaning of the original writer. Such 
a mode of book-making is not common, and, we trust, never will become 
so; but, before we offer any comment upon it, we shall lay before our 
readers some specimens of the sort of misstatements of which we complain, 
in adducing which we shall select such instances ax will come within the 
narrowest compass. 
In a note at p. 10, we read thus :— 


“ On the adoption of this Commis- 
ion, the leading clergy craftily recom- 
mended that the principal members should 
beclergymen, that the laity might be * kept 


uader;’ who ‘having groaned so long 
under the tyranny of an ecclesiastical 
yoke,’ seemed disposed to return the com- 
pliment upon the clergy.” 


‘The whole passage of which this extract is a portion isa strange jumble, 
in which different things are confused together, but one instance will 
suffice. Burnet ix the authority, and his words are professed to be quoted. 


He wrote thus: 


“Tt seems the clergymen with whom 
the queen consulted at this time, thought 
this [i.e. the power of ecclesiastical su- 
premacy] too much to be pat into one 
man’s hand, and therefore resolved to have 
it shared to more persons, of whom a 
great many would certainly be church- 





kept under by the hard hands of the laity, 
who, baving groaned long under thc 
tyranny of an ecclesiastical yoke, seemed 
now disposed to revenge themselves by - 
bringing the clergy as much under them : 
for so extremes do commonly rise from 
one another.'” 


men: #0 that they should not be altogether 

At p. 11, it is stated, 

“The queen's Protestantism had a 
strong leaning towards Popery; and it 
was not her fault that she was not recon- 
ciled to the court of Rome, to which, on 


her accession, she dispatched an envoy, 
atating her readiness for euch reconcilia- 
tion.” 


No authority is quoted for this statement, nor can any be given. It ix 
altogether untrue. At Mary's death Sir Edward Carne was her ambas- 
sador at Rome. He was directed formally to announce Elizabeth's acces- 
sion to the Pope, but was never accredited ax her ambassador, and, before 
the Pope's answer to the notification of the accession was known in 
London, Sir Edward was infonned by the new government that he had 
better return home. At the bottom of the page in which this invention 
occurs there is a pompous array of authorities. Strype, Hume, Burnet, 
“he Pictorial History, and Heylyn, are all adsigned to prop up the credit 

particular passages. Any one of these authors would have set Mr. 

ok right upon the subject of Elisabeth's intercourse with Rome. 
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the and the qualifications, and the excuses which are to be found 
in follows up the words last quoted thus ;— 

“But it is recorded of Bishop Cox, that his character ‘would bare shone more 
purely had he known how to conduct himself with better temper,’ ”” (Brook, p. 153.) 

oe eg eS away ice at a lca ‘ity of a writer whom 
Ret ls pad ng insert the passage, because 

to it. 

Of Bishop Horn there follows the following brief but pithy notice -— 

ta is oe Si eur Pai Bee bad etees Suse sort bee nee 


Oh foolish Bishop Horn, and, oh skilful Mr. Brook !—the one to make, 
and the other to discover, such an obvious bull, But let us see the an- 
thority. Thus it stands :-— 


and mischievous pion, adness of , into 
vain-glorious, certainly bine Pes ™ error, 


Where now shall we find the bull ? 

* And Bishop Sandys,” it is thus that Mr. Brook proceeds, “was so 
Cnc g decade tion that he complained st beng aaa 
2 Wibe tebbrence is to,Zerick Letters, p. 5. 

Srey nah nas Suse te eviacnes. et the persecution that we may 


heay contempt. The passage referred to occurs in a 
lotine je ONelSngery ani thoes 


a and a friend you treated me remainder of my life at mae 
when an exile, and the comfort in which sojourner and private person.”” 
to 


bishop, unless he be ‘ deep! in persecution.” 
Archbishop Sandys is id in very bad odour with Mr. Brook. 


“He was no friend to reach- cannot like, neither will her majesty per- 
ing, eps ind Prayer unig edivcadng (nut ee There inrkeeh shatste Wee ea 
official instructions to Bishop Chulderton pretended piety. The devi is crafty; and 


to yield too much in general fast- pore jad |" ‘The reference is to *' Peck"s 
E and * J. vol. i, p. 102," 
Bereich" tho sleet an Vent bee x 


‘The authority runs a3 follows ;— 
$ tb ve 
we po ‘Tovingn all ton dele Erorconle ine sod thon jus one 


(mes, 
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when cometh from auctoritye. jit. There lurketh matter under that pre- 
Bat ‘eben there is eo borasives nether tended Piet The devill is craftie; ind 
the thing commanded by the prince ora the younge ministers of these oure times 
synod) the wisest and best learned cannot growe madd.” Peck’s Desid. i. 102. 
like of yt; nether will her majestie permitt 

An s omitted from “ fastings,” and a comma inserted after “ preach- 
inge,” and he who merely opposed the imposition of general fasts upon the 
people without just occasion, and without the direction of persons in autho- 

“rity, is converted into “no friend to frequent preaching, fasting, and 
prayer.” Clever Mr. Brook ! 

Of course, in a volume respecting Cartwright, it was impossible to avoid 
mention of Hooker, but he is introduced comparatively seldom, and the 
most important passages respecting him are thrown into foot notes. In 
these Mr. Brook comes forth to combat with the great champion of Con- 
formity, and awful, of course, is the result, Mr. Brook darts his experi- 
enced eye through the weighty sentences of his judicious adversary, and 
finds them all heart-rotten, defective in their very core. The Ecclesiastical 
Polity has been like a beautiful field of waving corn which men have united 
to admire, but Mr. Brook dashes here and there into the midst of it, and 
at every incursion drags forth some serpent error which he has found 
couching hitherto unperceived. The curiosity of our readers will be ex- 
cited to know something of these particular errors. Attend, and you shall 
be gratified. We are about to quote from Mr. Brook, at p. 120. 

“©The apostles,’ says Hooker, ‘ were indeed, for « time, continued without bi- 
the first bishops of the church of Christ ;’ shops.’ But how could they continue in 
also that ‘bishops there have been always, this destitution if the apostles who planted 
even as long as the Church of Christ hath them were their bishops ?” 
been.’ He nevertheless adds, ‘the church, 


Mr. Brook has evidently a sharp scent for a bull. We have before had 
occasion to remark upon his discovery of one in the case of Bishop Horn, 
where perhaps the name may have led him to suspect something of the 
kind, but who would, have thought that the calm, deep, logical, thoughtful 
Hooker, would have laid himself open to an adversary in this way. But 
let us look into the matter. 

“ The first bishops in the Church of Christ,” says Hooker, lib. vii. (vol. 
iii. p. 120, edit. Oxon. 1820,) “ were his blessed apostles ;” but he goes 
on to explain that they were, for the most part, “ bishops at large,” 
that is, with the episcopal function to be exercised not in particular places 
but throughout the whole Christian world. And in this respect he dis- 
tinguishes between the episcopal authority of the apostles and that of 
bishops whom they afterwards set over particular places, and whom he 
terms “bishops by restraint,” that is, bishops endued with episcopal authority 
to be exercised only in the particular churches which they were set over. 
Bearing in mind this very important and truly scriptural distinction, let 
us turn from Mr. Brook—oh, what a contrast !—to Hooker. 

“ Bishops, we say, there have been always, even as long as the Church 
of Christ itself hath been. The apostles who planted it did themselves 
tule as bishops over it; neither could they so well have kept things in 
order during their own times, but that episcopal authority was given them 
from above, to exercise far and wide over all other guides and pastors of 
God’s Church. The church indeed for a time continued without bishops 

restraint, every where established in Christian cities. But shall we 
by conclude that the church hath no use of them, that without them 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXV. R 
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total omission, under the circumstances we have stated, stamps, of itself, 
not merely imperfection but grave suspicion upon Mr. Brook's professed 
endeayour to pourtray his life. 

Mr. Brook seems, indeed, to be quite ignorant of that great law of 
evidence, whether legal or historical, that if you make use of a witness 
you must take the whole of his testimony. You cannot in fairness select 
just so much of it as tends towards the end at which you wish to arrive, 
and throw aside the remainder which opposes you. Mr. Brook has no 
scruples in such ca: He blots out whatever he dislikes, and gives the 
remainder just as were all that the witness had delivered. Thus, for 
instance, [Lume wrote as follows :— 








“So absolute, indeed, was the authority to this rect, whose principles appear #0 

crown that the precious spark of frivolous and habite xo ridiculous, that 
had been kindled, and wna pre- ‘the English owe the whole freedom of 
served by the Puritans alone; and it was their constitution,” 









Now the whole passage is a great deal too strong on both sides. The 
debt which England owes to the Puritans is not so vast, nor are their 
principles so frivolous as Hume declared them to be. But Mr. Brook, 
anxious to secure the support of a popular uame, and yet unwilling to 
admit the historian’s slur upon the Puritans, actually prints the passage 
(p. 248) without the words we have put in italics, and without the slightest 
indication that such words exist. Certainly the portion of Hume's sen- 
tence which tells against the Puritans is just as reasonable, and just as 
worthy of consideration, ax that which tells in their favour, and we should 
like to be informed by what law of honour or hon t is suppressed. 

So again, for another instance. One great cause of quarrel against the 
Puritans, on the part of Elizabeth's government, was, that they were accused 
of being of opinion, that having unsnecessfully endeavoured, by. petition 
and other ordinary means, to procure an alteration in the ecclesiastical 
government, it had become morally lawful for them to carry out their plans 
jous accusation ; one which goes a lung way 
ng the conduct of the government towards 
But it is Mr. Brook's ene to make it appear, that the queen and 
the bishops pursued towards the Puritans a course of mere causeless wanton 
tyranny, and he consequently keeps out of sight every thing which tends 
towards the proof of any such charge. Thus in stating the contents of 
Whitgift’s paper of accusations against certain puritan ministers he says, 
professedly quoting from the paper itself, 




























* One of the ministers was accused of having ssid, ‘This cause must prevail, in 
spite of the malic: of all who are against it." (Brook, p. 343.) 


There he stops. He does not let his reader know that the person 
alluded to “added this farther, If it come in by that means which will 
make all your hearts to ache, you must blame yourselves.” (Strype's 
Whitgift, ii. 18.) . 

The next accusation in the same paper was a little more difficult for Mr. 
Brook to deal with. It stands thus —* Another of them in a letter 
written to his friend insinuateth this to be their doctrine; That if the 
Christian magistrate after so many petitions made shall refuse to erect it, 

may do it themselves. For he saith, it is now generally looked for, 
‘hould play their parts courageously against the proud prelates. 
wey cannot be discharged of disloyalty except they proceed with 
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on the stage, than of a born prince. I fancy he way much more dignified 
as Prince of Wales than as Regent, or than now as King. ‘The Duke of 
York never scems to be thinking that he is a prince, but always feeling it, 
and making others insensibly feel it too. His bald head and stalwart 
figure bespeak a royal race. The careless case of his manner is that of a 
wach more practical man than his brother. In fact it is so; he is and 
bas long been a man of’ business, and an excellent man of business too. 
He was better treated than his brother. While George was playing the 
fool with Sheridan, Frederick was serving a campaign,—not very much 
indeed to his own or tho nation’s glory, but he was in action; his life was 
not purposcless. Ilad the prince been allowed to serve while young, he 
might have known better how to rule when old. The difference of their 
education, the kindness with which the Duke was always treated by his 
father, and his carly admission into the business of the state, might well 
have created a jealousy which his present situation as presumptive heir to 
the throne would so increase ; but, on the contrary, these brothers have 
always been friends, attached and confidential,—a noble trait in the King, 
and tb the Duke a proof of solid worth and disinterested affection worthy 
ofsuch generous confidence. People often wonder at strong attachment 
among the members of a royal family, as if they were not men and women, 
brothers and sisters, like other pcople; and, where no political rivalry or 
jealousy of power interferes, their attachment should be, and generally is, 
stronger than among other families. ‘They can have no intimates bat their 
equals ; their only equals are their brothers and sisters. If people observed 
the real men instead of repeating the hacknied vulgarisms about ingratitude 
and so forth, they would sce that princes, like other men, have, when they 
deserve it, as good friends as other men; and the Duke of York, in spite 
of all his faults and all his prejudices, has as really devotedly attached 
friends as man ever had. ‘The great trial of how he and they behave when 
he is King is, to be sure, still to come ; but there is a strength even in his 
prejudices, absurd and narrow-minded as they arc, a sort of forcible sin- 
cerity which commands respect, and will command obedience. 





At Epsom all the moming. A roasting day ; post-horses dying on the 
road; ladies basted with dust ; an immense crowd ; a grand start,—neck- 
and-neck run. Very fatiguing, but altogether an entertaining day. Such 
beauty among the women, such fine handsome men, such splendid equi- 
pages; such spirit and life in the whole affair. So English. If there was 
nothing very glorious, nothing of classical taste, nothing Pindarie in the 
scene, there was a great deal to show our national wealth, and our bodily 
superiority. ‘There were names, too, there worthy of Pindar. Many of 
the naval and military heroes were as conspicuous there as in a field of 
battle, and as eager—more excited, probably—than when fighting the 
French. 





Received a Ictter from Pastor Steenson, A learned discussion on why 
Helenus, the younger son of Priam and Iecuba, should, in the Iliad, he 
ealled King Helenus? None of the other Trojan princes are thus diz- 

. sified. He is not spoken of in the Iliad as possessed of any kingdom; no 
bi Cag? grandmother or praiseworthy uncle seems to have left an estate 
tohim. He was the learned one of the family, and appears to have found 
that when land and houses are gone, then learning is most excellent ; for 
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sophy of Locke and his followers, who would make men the puppets 
their own senses, who would teach that all we are is acquired as 

I venerate, and I wish to venerate, the Platonic ideas, the innate 
consciousness, the sublime “ there has been,” and * thore will be,” the im- 


bg we pipe 
HH. You would, then, have philosophy always learnt and never taught ? 
M. Never tanght like the multiplication table. I admire the Socrates 


& 


Dusinoas of lif 1 have been talking metaphytica!™ 


great man I have alway ht him, but rather great in result than 
in design. I had | upon as one acting from habit on the lum- 
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“und alles Dichten und Trachten ihres Heryons nur bose war immerdar.”* 


‘Now, simple ight have no very EE eam oad 
idea of ity ; but thei inations would uot be at wo 


G. What were the peices wickednesses, then, invented by these 


X. Idolatry is evidently implied. 
G. x Soe said the disposition to idolatry was only in the 
NT s id. that their disp : 
not. I sai it was their disposition to personify in 
settee Syoras eres OF fateliscl— all ee ee 
su ition was more and less and 
poetic, did not turn men but beasts into objects of worship, 
G. Sette! Rapes wo, hed sacs octane, adap and 
learning 


X. That is a mere matter of fact, proved visibly, ly, at this day : 
the Egyptians exceeded all temporaries in , and have left 


every creeping thing. So much for their powers as artizans ; intel- 


their 
eee reese equally evident; books they certainly had, they 
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and natural equity. He strongly and philosophically condemned the prin- 
cle, ballot. “He said there must always be chance enough in the 

ion, chance of illness, or absence of those named to be called over, 
bat that those names should always be originally chosen with reference to 
the individus!—and in calling over all the names you have a nearly attained 
certainty of having those on the jury who are fit for it: in the ballot all is 
chance. The only unpractical part of the lecture was on the jurors being 
chosen rather for superiority in morals than in property :—invidious, ani 
leading to all sorts of espionage and censorship, besides being impossible. 





Dined at Herr ——’s, to whom I had a letter; a simple family party— 
sat out in the garden in the evening; nice singing by the young ladies ; 
very amiable people, and realizing all one’s German story notions. 

As I was returning, met G. with F- ’s son, from Cambridge, a 
regular dandy; a greater contrast to the homely, studious youths of 
Herr ‘3 family could not be; abusing everything, entering into 
nothing that he saw or heard, and yet perfectly convinced that, because his 
coat was the newest Parisian cut, with its projecting fronts, he was the 
oy man in Bonn fit to be looked at. His conversation was all of rows 

nonsense slang. And this is a specimen of one of our first families 
fresh from Trinity, Cambridge. G. began to talk about the lecture we had 
heard, and interrupted to tell him that his trousers were not fit to 
be seen, because they had not the right cut up over the instep! G. who 
is rather nervous about these things, was calmed by my telling him that 
nobody at Bonn knew any better, and we advised to go to Vienna, 
where he might find some English who might be aware of the superiority of 

















Friday. Sat a long time with Professor X. Certainly these Ger- 
mans are strange people; their love of paradoxes, and the good faith with 
which they support them, and the immense learning they bring to bear 

them, are curious studies. X. to-day broached a theory that the loss of 
property and banishment from their homes of Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, 
and Virgil is only an allegory. The four most remarkable poets of their 
age,—was it likely that every onc of them should suffer a similar deprivation? 
Horace alludes particularly to the riches of Tibullus ; and his own lamenta- 
tien about his poverty, the Professor maintains, is merely a general sort of 
theoretic expression. The Ist and 9th Eclogues of Virgil, too, are, he 
declares, most absurdly supposed to allude to himself, for what proof is 
there that they do? To be deprived of fortune is such a common occur- 
rence that it might allude to anybody or be only a moral allegory, and it 
does not appear at all certain that Virgil had any property to be deprived 
of. The common tradition that these pocts lost their estates in the civil 
commotions is just, X. says, one of those embodyings of a myth which 
have filled history with mistakes: the gradual fossilizing, consolidating 
Principle, which, by the successive deposits of ages, has imbedded as natural 
and national so many strange, artificial, and exotic things, upon which 
igeorant moderns are so apt to found theorics, and make historic and 
scientific deductions; all quite laughable to the true allegorist. At this 
moment the door burst open, and F- rushed in. I hardly knew 
him—he threw a letter before me, and flinging himself into a chair, 
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covered his face with his hands, and sobbed aloud. The letter was from 
his father—Lord Londonderry dead—put an end to himself !! The last 
‘man in Europe I should have expected such a death for. How much he 
was loved I well knew, but there could hardly be a stronger proof than the 
i i this yi man—all his dandyism, indif- 
ference, and in an instant, and nature, and the natural feelings 
of a good affectionate heart, given way to in all their force. 
(To be continued.) 


: 
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LETTER PROM JACOB BAYANT, CONTAINING PARTICOLARS OF THE PORT GRAY. 


‘The following letter of that eminent scholar, Jacob Bryant, who resided at Cippen- 
hem near Windsor, in the immediate vicinity of Gray's nearest relatives and of the 
scenes of his most celebrated poems, will be read with interest, having hitherto, as we 
believe, remained in manuseript. We are notinformed to whom it was addressed, but 
it was evidently with the intention of assisting some person who intended to publish 
memoirs of the Poet. The yenerable writer died at Cippenham, Nov. 14, 1804, in 
his 89th years he was therefore more than cighty-two when he wrote this lotter; see 
memoirs of him in Nichols’s Auccdotes of the Eighteenth Century, vol. iv. pp. 667, 


about four or five boys below, and Mr. 
W as many above me. Hence I 
was well acquainted with them hoth, 
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at was Midilcton’s Life of Cicero, and of Quiri- 
entirely supported by his mother (bis yj's Life of Cardinal Pole. Gray's letters 
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which was almost close to the 

vase, and he would sometimes deviate 
into it, and there s melancholy 
moment. The sti! and solemnity 
of the season after sunset, and the 
numerous dead deposited before his 
eyes, afforded room to a person of his 
taxrn for much conven tation: His 
own jive mood, ant loomy yet 
vee ideas which then rahi 
described by him in the poem which 
was styled “ An Elegy, written in a 
Churchyard.” It was certainly con- 
ceived irs and many of tie seaman 
bal there composed when the 
ofall scene was before his eyes; but 
the whole took up much time before 
it was completed. This is a composi- 
tion of uncommon merit; and the 
most affecting of any that the world 
perhaps ever experienced; not only 
the pathos, but the harmony of the 
verse and the beauty and correctness 
of the diction by which that pathos 
is conve were, I believe, never 
. This energy, and these 

ing reflections, arose from the 
vivid impressions on the author's own 
breast. This verifies the observation 





Not only in this poem, but also in 
that upon Eton, every soothing idea 
origi from what the author saw 


intimately felt. This was com- 

to the best of: my remembrance, 

In the year 1750; and as it was very 
mauch admired, and a great number of 
copies in manuscript were dispersed 
abroad, there was intimation given of 
& surreptitious edition which would 
foon come out. Upon this the author 
himself ordered it to be printed by 
Mr. Dodsley. This was in the year 
1751, as 9 by Mr. Gray's letter 
to Mr. Walpole, Ky. p- 222. Two 
ears afterwards, there was a very 

Randoome edition of Mr. Gray's poems 
rinted in folio, with designs by Mr. 

RE Bentley. We find the whole of 
them there arranged according to the 
author's own disposition; and the 
Churchyard comes the last, and it was 
at that time the last of his works. In 
some of the stanzas towards the latter 
end, he has given a description of the 
lawn, heath, beeches, and springs of 
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water, near which he, with his mother, 
resided. The nature of the country 
is too precisely pointed out to be mis- 
taken. In the print prefixed to the 
top of the Long Story, is a view of 
Lady Cobham's venerable mansion, 
aod eres Chascl bard by, where was 
the night scene of 's contempla- 
tions But in this ent the sabes 
seem to be reversed, through the fault 
of the engraver. 

Mr. Gray was in stature rather 
below the middle size. He had a 
pleasing countenance, in which, how- 
ever, there was no extrao1 ex- 
pression, consequently no indication 
of his internal powers. The print 
which is prefixed to his life is rather 
a caricature, for his features were 
not so stiff and prominent, but more 
rounded and delicate. I remember = 
picture of him by Pond, taken when he 
was very young, but badly executed. 
What became of it I know not. 

These anecdotes of this celebrated 
person I take the liberty to send to 
you. If you should think proper 
either to print them or to make ex- 
tracts from them, you will be so good 
as to make no mention of my name. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most faithful and obedient 
humble servant, 
Jacon Barant. 
24th December, 1798. 





Ma. Urnsax, 


WHATEVER may have been the 
precise nature of the feat of archer 
described in the Odyssey, T 572—4 
and @ 421, 2, Icannot compliment your 
correspondent, Mr. H. C. Hamilton, 
on his success in throwing light upon 
it. Indeed I think you must have 
read without your claasical tes, 
when you admitted into your Maga- 
zine such an unparalleled collection of 
blunders as is contained in Mr. Ha- 
milton’s translations. 

It would occupy too much of your 
space, and of my own time, to indicate 
all the mistakes in these unlucky ver- 
sions: I will therefore only point out 
those which more immediately affect 
the elncidation of the difficulty which 
Mr. Hamilton has attempted to solve. 

In the first place, following, it would 
seem, the blind guidance ob », Mr. 
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Mz. Unsan, 

THE Horoscope of the Nativity of 
Jobn Aubrey, printed in your January 
number, (p. 12,) reminds me of another 

pe possessing some historical 
interest, which I traced from a win- 
dow of the anteroom to the Ro: 
CAceet in St. George's at Wind- 
ser, and which is no doubt the same 
that Ashmole, in his History of the 
“An ‘sstrloccal” en Sf Blvacl 
scl ard 
‘the Third's nativity, long since painted 
om glass in one of the prebemlal 
lodgmgs there, whence it appears that 
he was born at 40 minutes after five 
im the morning of Monday, the 13th 






day of November, in the year of our 
Lont God, 1312—the 6th degree of 
the sien S ascending, and the 


re of Leo culminating.” 
aal painter of this specimen 


Horoscope of King Edward the Phird. 





of the credulity of by-gone times was 
not tly an adept in astrology, 
severnt of ita signs not being placed i 


their houses. But it is 

feetly vatelligible, and I see no Toose 
for imagining that it was composed 
much later than the event alluded to. 
For, although some may think that 
the Arabic numerals upon it invalidate 
ies inion, the continuator of Mat- 


at = 


ly ao 
carefally 


them. 

But. what were the relative positions 
of the planets at the precite minute 
of Edward's birth—or whether the 
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not know for certain, as from having been resident in France in such uncer- 
tain and turbulent times I had received no intelligence of your affairs, either 
by letter or report. ‘Che remainder of our discourse was employed in conver- 
sation upon French matters. He assigned me two very accomplished young 
men, acquainted with the French language, for my companions, and they were 
to conduct me wherever I chose. We viewed the city, the churches, the 
little rivulets, one of which flows most delightfully through every street. 

“But, although the whole of the city belongs to the Bishop, his domestic 
arrangements delighted me more than any thing else. His palace, in the first 
place, is so spacious and magnificent that even sovereigns may, and are wont 
to be suitably entertained there, whenever they come into these parts.* Next, 
there is a most extensive garden, kept up with especial cure, so that in the 
levelling, laying out, and yariety, nothing seems to have been overlooked. A 
most limpid stream runs through the mi it, which, though agreeable in 
itself, is rendered much more pleasant and delightful by the swans swimming 
upon it,t and the abundance of fish, which (the Bishop) is now causing to be 
inclosed in an iron lattice-work. 

“ After having most courteously saluted me on the following day, he turned 
to his attendants, and, ‘Let the horses,’ he said, ‘be saddled and bridled, and 
take this guest of mine a’ hunting.” Accordingly having taken our dogs with 
us, when we arrived at the place where the game was wont to hide, we pur- 
sued two deer which we had discovered, both of which, before they were worn 
out with running, the dogs with incredible swiftness quickly came up with, 
and easily caught and brought them to the ‘ground.t There was, however, 
but little occasion for the fralloo with which Xenophon sets on his dogs in 
hunting, ‘Well, well, well done, dogs, well done ;’ for our dogs did their duty 
even without being set on. Do you ask whether we often goa’ hunting? The 














certi quidem propterea nihil scire, quod in Gallia commoratus tam dubiis temporibus, 

tam turbulentis, vestrarum rerum factus esscm neque Uteris nec fama certior, Sermo 

deinde reliquue in commemoratione rerum Gall consumebatur. Dedit comites 

gnaros linguse Gallic duos ornatissimos juvencs, qui me quo vellem dedacerent. 

Frecterimans urbem, templa, rivulos qui summa amosnitate singuli plateas omnes per- 
juunt. 

Me tamen, quamvis urbs ad Episcopum tota pertineret, domestica magis delecta- 
bant. des primum ea amplitudine et magnificentia, ut reges ipsi, si quando in hee 
‘yeniant, iis excipi recte et possint et soleant. Hortus deinde spatiosissimus cultus in- 
dustria singulari, ut in equitate, descriptione, varietate nihil pretermissum videatur. 
Decurrit per medium fluvius limpidissimus, qui cam per se rolaptati sit, oloribus 
tamen innatantibus, pisciumque copia, quos jam cancellis ferreis includi curat, efficitar 
multo commendatior multoque amornior. 

“‘Humanissime cum postridie me salutasset, conversus ad suos, ‘Cingantur," 
inguit, ‘et frenentur equi, atque hunc hospitem in venationem dedacite.’ Assumptis 
atqac canibus, cum pervenissemus ubi fere consuessent latitare, deprehensas 
insectati sumus, quas ambas, antequam fatigarentur, canes incredibili pernicitate 
celeriter sunt assecuti, prehensasque facile prostraverunt. Vocibus autem quibus in 
venatione Xenophon wuos incitat, eye, eye kadds, b ives, KadGE, KaXSs, Vix opus 
erat, quod officium nostri canes etiam non excitati facerent. Queris venemurne 





© ‘The last royal visits to Salisbury before the writing of this appear to have heen 
those of Henry the Eighth and Queen Anne Boleyne, in the year 1535, and of Edward 
the Sixth in 1551. (See Hatcher’s History in Hoare's Wilts, pp. 236, 262.) When 
James the First visited Salisbary he wax more than once lodged in the Bishop's palace. 

+ In Taylor the Water Poet's “‘ Discovery, by sea, from London to Salisbury,”” 
(1625,) he particularly notices the swans upon the Avon: “As I passed up the river, 
at the least 2000 swans, like so many pilots, swam in the deepest places before me, and 
shewed me the way.” 

$ When Queen Elizabeth spent a day in Clarendon Park, in 1574, the deer were 
right with greyhounds, and many were ‘‘overtarned” in her Majesty’s presence, 
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DESK FOR FOS BOOK OF WALRTYRS, 
IN LESSINGHAM CHURCH, NORFOLK. 
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to be broken. Our cathedral and colle- 
giate libraries,as those at Hereford, and 
at Winchester College, and at Merton 
College, Oxford, also furnish examples, 
as do some few of our parish churches. 

My friend, Mr. Hart, author of the 
Ecclesiastical Records, to whose kind- 
ness Iam indebted for searching out 
for me the greater part of what I have 

et to say, informs me that here in 
Teenin he has seen Jewell’s Apology 
in Whissonsett church, Fox's yrs 
in Northwold church, and in that of 
Wisbeach four or five volumes, all 
likewise chained, but the latter re- 
‘duced by time to covers, and nothing 
but covers. 

To speak more correctly, it is rather 
to be considered remarkable that so 
few of these books are left in our 
churches than that any yet remain. 
What Pope has denominated “ the 
wide waste of all devouring years” 
does indeed wonderfully obliterate the 
traces of past times; but it will ap- 
pear by what follows, that less than 
three centuriesago the practiccof keep- 
ing books in churches was universal ; 
and this evidently arose from the feel- 
ing uppermost in the minds of our 
Reformers, that the crrors and abuses 
of the Romish church were by no 
means 80 easily to be overcome as by 
opening the eyes of the people, by 
laying before them the Bible and other 
religious works in their native tongue. 
‘Thus, in the “ Injunctions given by y* 
most excellent Prince, Edward the 
Sixtes, by the grace of God Kyng of 
Englande, Fraunce and Irelande, de- 
fender of yt Faythe, and on Earthe 
under Christ of y* ChurcheofEnglande 
and of Trelande y* supreme hedde, to 
all and singular his lovyng subjects, 
as well of the Clergie as of the Laictic. 
Inprinted by Richard Grafton, 1547—" 
the seventh of these injunctions runs 
as follows :—Also, that they shall 
provide within three monthes next 
after the visitacion, one boke of the 
whole Bible of the largest volume in 
English, and within one twelve month 
next aftér the saied visitacion, the 
Paraphrasis of Erasmus, and the same 
sette uppe in some convenient place 
within the sayed churche that they 
have care of, where their parishioners 
may most commodiously resorte unto 
the same.” 

5 





Books formerly set up in Chutches. 
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The like is repeated nearly word 
for word in the injunctions set forth 
by Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1559, and 
included in the fourth volume of 
wilkes Concilia. F ica 

ith respect to Fox's 

Strype saya, “I add that this History 
of the Church was of such value and 
esteem for the use of it to Christian 
readers, that it was in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth enjoined to be set 
up in some convenient place in all 

rish churches, together with the 

ible, and Bishop Jewell's Defence of 
the Apology of the Church of England, 
to be read at all suitable times by the 
people before and after service.” 
(Annals, A.D. 1557, vol. TI. part I. 
p- 738.) 

Again, in the same work, under the 
year 1572, we find the matter brought 
almost to our own doors by an ial 
recommendation on the part of Arch- 
bishop Parker, “ that Jewell's Defence 
of the Apology of the Church of 
England should be set up in all 
churches of the Norwich Diocese.” 

From the absence, however, of any 
mention of the subject in Mr. Stephens’ 
late most learned and laborious digest 
of our ecclesiastical laws, it must be 
inferred that these injunctions were 
never mate the matter of Parlia- 
mentary enactment; nor is any light. 
afforded by Burnet, whose History of 
the Reformation does not extend be- 
yond the year 1557. But Mr. Hart 
considers it an established fact, from 
the authorities already quoted and 
from others which have fallen under 
his notice, that the clergy were bound 
to provide themselves with Bullinger's 
Decads for private study ; that in each 
church there was to be a copy of the 
Book of Homilies, to be rend. to the 
people when there was no sermon, by 
a learned preacher; and that in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, a folio copy 
of the Bible, together with the Pura- 
phrase of Erasmus upon the Gospels, 
and Jewell's Defence of the Aj icles 
of the Church of England, and Fox's 
Book of Martyrs, and a Book of the 
Abridgement of the Statutes, were 
kept in the churches for the use of 
the laity. 

Mr. Hart goes on to remark in 

t to the chain, that inasmuch as 
no mention of it occurs in any of these 
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Portrait attributed to Archbishop. Kempe. 
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‘He walks out his dinner in Paules and his supper in the Exchange. 


Ep. 45. 
Sad Men's Lives are longer than Merry-Men's; a Paradox. 


Ep. 88. 
To King Jemer, King of Great Britain, of blessed Memory. 


Ep. 33. 


A witty wagge says—They fill women’s heads, 
Ep. 11. 
Ty the learned, reverend, acute, and witty Master Charles Pitz. Geoffrey, Batchelor in 

Divinity, my especial kind Friend, most excellent Poet, 

Blind poct Homer you doe equalize, 

feguaosnae age none than most with eyes. 

Our ‘Chaucer, who wrote quaintly neat, 

Th verse you match, him in conceit. 

Featured you are like ‘in one eye, 

‘Rightly surnamed the Son of Geofiry. 


Ep. 117. 


Book T.—Ep. 84. 
aia: ap raryeh i ten re er tog At dae 
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* relation, 
oie ers 


Your divine, sweet strains ; 

“Which crownes, adornes your: virtues all. 

Tile a ee ell em oes aes 
While I ft for Apollo's table, 

Ep. 18. 


To Master Benjamin Jonson, witty Epigrammatixt and must exeelleat Poet. 
after yours in time 5 
So doe eae, 
My wif's in fault—the fault is none of mine ; 
For if my will could have conferred my wit, 
‘There never had been better verses 
As good as yours could I have ruled it. 


20. 
Te Th the acule Satyrist Master George Wither. 
The efficient cause of satyres are things bad; 
‘Their matter, instructions 


a * sad 5 
‘Their forme, sowre, short, severe, sharp, roughly clad ; 
may be had, 
Ep. 22. 
To Friend Mr. Michael q unwearied old il 
my right worthy Drege wae Muse stilt 


‘When I was young I did delight Hines 5 
I have admired them times. 
‘Your younger Muse 
Sass hold out stoutl; cet ori 
‘Though m: Buse deri plae through snow, 
Tnimeateeec a Satie tiecon Eeciedionss alard s 
Ep. 2. : 
‘Te my worthy and learned good Friend Mr. John Vicars, who hath translated port 
= of Mr. Owen's Epigrams. . ve 


Ep. 24. 
* To my good Friend Mr. T. B., Vintner al the signe of the Sun in Milke Street. 
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Dr. Moundeford, a physician, which 
marriage brought him into connection 
with Sir Heneage Finch, and led the 
way to his subsequent advancement. 
In 1607, he “was chosen of council 
and made solicitor to the University 
of Cambridge,” and in 1623 was called 
as a serjeant at a general call, when he 
and twelve other aspiring lawyers 
urchased the dignity of the coif of 
King James I. at the price of 500. 
apiece. From that time his practice 
was considerable; “scarce any cause 
of im) ce came into Westminster 
Hall, but he was in, and argued matters 
of law in all courts of law, and was 
of council in most great causes in 
Chancery, Court of Wards, and Star 
Chamber.” (p. 6.) In 1628, through 
the influence of his friend, Finch, he 
was chosen “to be of the city councill 
at large,” and two years afterwards 
was appointed Chief Justice of Ely. 
Being now a prosperous widower, with 
a large family, all grown up and settled 
in life, (of whom the autobiographer 
was the eldest son,) Mr. Serjeant 
Bramston turned his thoughts a second 
time towards matrimony, and with that 
view renewed an intimacy which early 
in life had subsisted between himself 
and a daughter of the first Lord Bra- 
bazon. ‘The young and then hand- 
tome girl had given a willing ear to 
the adlresses of the youthful lawyer, 
but her father, unable perhaps to 
perceive the germs of the future chief’ 
Justiceship, interposed his authoritative 
“no,” and shipped off his daughter to 
Treland, where dheinarried, first George 
Montgomerie, Bishop of Clogher, and 
afterwards Sir John Brereton, his 
Majesty's Serjeant at Law in that 
kingdom. She had become a widow 
for the second time, (never having 
had any children,) when the Euglis 
seyjeant, who had seen her since 
their mutual marriages “ but once, and 
that many years ago,” wrote to her 
in Treland, and, after a short corre- 
spondence, was accepted. ‘The fetching 
home his bride was a long-vacation 
labour, and immediately after the close 
of the circuit our autobiographer was 
summoned to share with his father 
dangers of a jouruey into Ireland. 
res a very uumusing narrative of 
wrentures, (p. 35 to 39,) and 
‘with great honesty his astonish- 
when, Bowes taken by his father 
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to “a house in Dublin, called Little 
Thomas Court,” and introduced to 
“ alow, fat, red-faced woman,” dressed, 
in defiance of fashion, “in a hat and 
ruff.” “I confess I wondered,” he re- 
marks, and “my father, I believe 
seeing ine change countenance, told 
me it was not beauty but virtue be 
courted.” “ A delicate fine hand, white 
and plump,” was the only relic of. ber 
youthful attractions, but time bad left 
untouched those better qualities which 
had no doubt preserved the_recollec- 
tion of her in the learned serjeant’s 
memory, and which even overcame in 
the mind of the autobiographer, the 
repugnance which was inspired by his 
first interview. With ¢ teristic 
determination she held fast to the hat 
and ruff even to her death, but “in- 
deed,” he remarks, she “ proved a good 
wife, and mother-in-law too.” 

After having attained some other 

fessional honours, and having been 
Enighted in 1634, the serjeant reached 
the height of his dignity on the 18th 
April, 1635, when he took his seat 
as Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. It was a troublesome time, 
the difticulties of which are admitted 
and explained in the narrative before 
us. “The people . . . seditious, apt 
for rebellion, the disaffected party 
Pushing and striving to inforce the 
King to call a Parliament, the King 
using his prerogative to raise monic 
without Parliament.” (p. 64) Such 
a state of things naturally produced 
the impeachment of the chief justice 
to which we have already alluded. 
His answer, the substance of which is 
here printed, was either never called 
for or was deemed sufficient. The chie!’ 
justice was bound in sureties to abide 
his trial to the amount of 10,000. 
(p..77,) and that was probably thought 
quite sutticient to insure his good Be- 
haviour. 

When the King finally retired from 
the Parliament he summoned the chief’ 
justice to attend him at York, and here 
again this book contains several of 
interestingmatter. “By advice ofsome 
of the King’s friends, Sir John Bram- 
ston asked - os the: lone: thet he 
might to York without bringing 
his sureties into Jeopardy. ‘The lords 
not only refused permission, but com- 
taanded him to attend upon them.” 
(p 83.) In this dilemma our auto- 
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tion of Charles II. He served after- Nicene creeds,—certainly a very ju- 
wards in two parliaments of Charles IL. dicious and satisfactory mode of aacer- 


and in thet of James IL and died on 
the 4th February, 1699-1700, in the 


80th year of his age. 
‘The principles of the sutobi 
were t of his father ied to 


been used in the 
vereign lauded him to the height of 
the autobiographer's opinions of his 
transcendant merits; “so much,” he 
says, I judge him above their fancies.” 
(p. 165.) King James and King Wil- 
liam seem to have puzzled him sorely ; 
he acknow! rol’ the errore of the 
former, but thought that those who 
invited the latter were guilty of “ per- 
fect rebellion,” (p. 356,) an although 
considered that personally 
Prince of Orange might be “ excused,” 
he would never take the oaths to the 
new dynasty. Non-resistance on any 
ce whatever was, according to 
jis view, the duty of the subject, and 
‘a doctrine of the Church of England. 
His long narrative comprises notices 
of most of' the important public events 
of his time, intermixed with minute de- 
tails respecting his own rheumatisms, 
uts, and other persecutions. 
y little incidents occur here and 
there which are worthy of notice, and 
are indeed valuable, as tending to give 
life and reality to scenes which in the 
main are perhaps well known, but the 
chief interest of the work, apart from 
that which attaches to the Lord Chief 








of the Camden Society, and has set an 
example which ull presidents will do 
well to contemplate. 


The Creed of St. Athanasius illustrated, 
fe. By Rev. John Radcliffe, M.A. 

‘THIS (0 called) Athanasian creed 

te from the Beripiares: then 
passages from the Greel 

a writers of the first four 

ead from the Apostles’ and 


taining its truth, and satisfying the 
less learned believer as to the ortho- 
doxy of its various clauses and doc- 
trines, propounded in at once 


appears 
preface of the author that the name of 
Athanasius remained in undisputed 
jon of the claim of being its 
author till the seventeenth century. 
But in 1642 that very learned scholar 
Vossius, in his “Treatise on the 
Three Symbols or Creeds,” com- 
Dated succesefally the soundness of 
this belief, but he did not pursue his 
inquiry further to ascertain the real 
author. This was done in the suc- 
ceeding century by Dr. Waterland, 
who tells us it was his object, in his 
“Critical History,” to develope the 
the axthor, and the value of this 
celebrated confession, and to the in- 
vestigation of the author he devotes 
the eighth chapter of his work. 

“* One better fitted,” says Mr. Radcliffe, 
‘to his task, better qualified in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, the writers of 
the primitive church, arose ngt in his days, 
nor perhaps has arisen since, to shew that 
the so faith of Athanasius was 50 
far from being the faith of that individual 
alone, as the word author implies, that 
it was the faith of the nobler army of 
confessors, who held it throughout the 
world. But although be agreed with 
Vossius that the admired name of Atha- 
nasius from the time that it came in to 
recommend and adorn it (Crit. Hist. 224) 
to his own time, was a specious usurpa- 
tion ; and he framed reasons for supply- 
ing the name of another Hilary, Bishop of 
Arlee, in its room—that name was in- 
troduced on probable conjecture only, as 
ite author likewise. And it was not till 
driven from his ancient prejudices by Dr. 
Clarke, in his reply to his objections, that 
this creed is confessed not to be Atha- 
nasius’s, but the composition of an un- 
certain obscure author, (p. 273,) to ack- 
nowledge that our church receives the 
Athanasian creed not as Athanasius’s, nor 
upon the authority of its compiler, nor 
determines anything about its age and 
author; but we receive it because the 
truth of the doctrines contained in it may 
be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture, as is expressly said in 
our eighth article.”? 

The author then discusses the use 
of the words compiler and author of 
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One principal object of this volume 
is to bring forward parallel passages 
from other writers. Thus, for in- 
stance, No. 93, p. 99, 

++ A man who doth not care to be good, 
at yet doth desire a good reputation, 
mat needs be good; it is impossible, 
‘otherwise, that he be long counted good. 

« L'Esprit ne sauroit jouer long-tems 
le persoi du ccear.”” (Rochefoucault, 
Maximes Morales, Coeur.) 

The morality of Guicciardini is as 
Miss Martin has described it; indeed, 
the proverb, “Command a man’s cir- 
cumstances, and you command his cha- 
racter,” seems to have been only too 
applicable to those times, and the cha- 
racters they created. He suggests dis- 
simulation, though, to do hiin justice, 
he hesitates to recommend it, and says 
i “is only needful through the base- 
ness of others.” (No. 92, p.96.) Some- 
times, however, the word will bear 
the sense, whet it has uv French of 

ing up with injuries, fuire semblant 
soarpas Rent ‘AWailly,) “Where- 
fore, although thou thinkest thyself 
wrosged ... thou must bear and dis- 
semble.” (No. 91, p. 96.) 

When he says,“ Give no credit to 
those who prate of loving quiet, and 
of being weary of ambition, and of 
having forsaken affairs,” (No. 84, p. 
90), we are reminded of the opening 
lines of a well known poem of Cowper, 
but the passage is rather long for 
quoting, and the book is in every- 
body's hands. 

Mise Martin has taken some pains 
to show the similarity between the 
minds of Guicciardini and Machiavelli. 
We will therefore extract a sentiment 
illustrated from the latter. 

“ -We see that a war, which is 
to be Sued by famine, by: inconve- 

gency, by lack of money, or the like, runs 
payee than would be believed.”” (No. 


67, p. 74.) 

“ Wars begin when you 
they do not end when you please. 
ehiavelli'’s History of Florence, boo! 

On the whole, this volume may be 
considered as a manual of ethics, illus- 
trative of Italian history, and whether 
the student peruses it in the original 
writers, in Sismondi or in Perceval, 
hewill comprehend its character during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
all the better for having these Maxims 
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athand. Externally the book is adapted 
(like Lady Willoughby’s 

Diary) to the time it refers to. It 
has Dlack-letter running titles, quaint 
su letters, a a es ss borer 
to the pages, and it is er one 
of the happiest » jimena of mediavval 
imitation that te present revival of 
that manner has produced. 

It may interest our readers to know 
that this is not the first instance of 
such an illustration of Guicciardini. 
Robert Dallington published “ Apho- 
rismes, Civill and Militarie, amplified 
with authorities, and exemplified with 
Historie, out of the first quarterne of 
Fr. Guicciardine.”* (2d ed. folio, 1629.) 
‘The plan of his work is, first to give a 
moral or political precept, then to il- 
lustrate it with ps from various 
writers, and, lastly, to confirm it with 
an instance from the historian of Italy. 
As a specimen of the work, we select 
Aphorism xvi. book II. page 103: 
“ He! liveth safely who liveth closely, 
and provides to meet danger, which 
way soever it cometh? Therefore 
when princes bee up in armes round 
about us, and we in doubt whether 
side to take, it is good policy so to 
forecast as we may our own 
state sure, whosoever is victor, and 
suve our own stake, whosoever is loser. 

'“Crede mihi bene qui latuit bene vixit, 

et intra 
Fortunam debet quisque manere suam. 
, Ovid, Trist. 3. 

2 Saam quisquefortunamin concilio ha- 
beat, cum dealiena deliberat. Crert. J. 4.’" 

(We have ouly selected some of the 
quotations.) 

“The Duke of Ferrara is required 
to enter the League with those other 
confederates against Charles VIIL ; 
he refuseth. He holdeth himselfe fast 
tohis French alliance; yet he suffereth 
his son and heire Alphonso to be en- 
tertained by the Duke of Millan, with 
charge of one hundred and fifty men 
at armes, and the title of Lieutenant- 
general of all his forces. ‘This course 
tooke the oll Duke (con cautela Ita- 
liana) that the sonne might make his 
father’s peace in case the 3 pre- 





* The value of the book is encreased 
by its containing the famous suppressed 
passage called The Digression. 
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vailed, and himselfe might free his 
sonne if the French had the better.” 

‘The same policy is said to have pre- 
vailed during the rebellion of 1745, 
and in some instances in the civil 
under Charles I. However it 
hazardous to recommend; and as a 
general rule, the straight line is the 
safest in ethics, as it is the shortest in 
mathematics. 






The Books of the Twelve Minor Pro- 
phets, translated from the original 
Hebrew : with a Commentary, phi- 
ological and exegetical. By i then 
derson, DD. 8v0. pp. x. 463. 
ALTHOUGH Dr. Henderson, in 

his translation of Isaiah,* does not po- 
sitively promise a continuation of his 
labours, still every reader, we think, 
must have hoped that he would ; for 
the qualification of thirty years’ ac- 
quaintance with the original language, 
and the habit of exegetical instruction, 
are inducements, as well as warrants 
to do so; and we are glad to find, by 
the publication of thix volume, that 
our hope is not disappointed. 

So long a time has passed since the 
appearance of Archbishop Newcome's 
work on the Minor Prophets, that 
another was wanted, notwithstandin, 
the additions by Horsley, Boothroyd, 
and Blayney, by which the later edi- 
tions were improved. The lapse of a 

meration makes revision or annota- 
tion necessary, as u language and its 
cognates become better Tnown. But 
the time since Newcome’s translation 
is virtually a century in oriental lite- 
rature, as the enlargement of our 

Eastern possessions, accompanied by a 

spirit of inquiry, has done so much for 

biblical knowledge as to form an wera 
in that province of criticism. 

The Minor Prophets are one of the 
most difficult undertakings in transla- 
tion. In a single book, such as Isaiah, 
the unity of the writer and the identity 
of style reduce the labour materially ; 
but when, as in this case, the writers 
belong to different periods, the usus 
loquendi is almost lost, and the task 
begins afresh at every section. Con- 
cerning this part of the subject, Dr. 
Henderson justly remarks, that 


“The Minor Prophets have generally 





* a Gent. Mag. June, 1841. 
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been considered more obscure and diffi- 
cult of interpretation than any of the 
other poetical books of tlie Old Testament. 
«+. Against none of these prophets bas 
the charge of obscurity been brought with 
| Heed appearance of justice than against 

loses. ... The visions of Zechariah are 
also not without their difficulties; but 
these arise, not from the language, which 
is remarkably simple in its character, but 
from the symbols which represent certain 
historical scenes and events.’ (Preface, 
pp. ¥.—vii.) 

The principles of this translation 
are of course the same as those of Dr. 
Henderson's former work. He rejects 
the theory of a double sense as in- 
jurious to Divine truth, and as favour- 
ing the exercise of an unbridled ima- 
gination, and adheres to “the plain, 
simple, and grammatical, and natural 
species of interpretation.” With similar 
ideas has Bengel observed, that “ the 
tenet that prophetic views and pre- 
dictions have each more than a single 
fulfilment, needs explanation. A pro- 
phecy may admit of several accommo- 
«lations ; but its specific fulfilment can 
take place but once.” (Life by Burke, 

. 372.) For a commentary of this 
Kina such is the safest course; it is 
left for writers like Henry and Burkitt 
to exhibit language in as many turns 
as it will bear, or to graft at pleasure 
a doctrinal truth, or a practical pre- 
cept, on an historical or prophetical 
text. Moreover, it is by legitimate 
exegesis, such as this volume exhibits, 
that fanciful inter ations are re- 
pressed, and infidelity encountered on 
the firmest ground. ‘The varieties in 
translation, and the illustrations in the 
commentary, are so numerous as to 
embarrass us in choosing: but as they 
are not all of equal importance, we 
shall select some as specimens. The 
changes madein the version} are some- 
times verbal, where the same meaning 
is implied, as in Amos ix. 4, where 
Teoreas is clearer fee our sree 

ring again; and acknowledge than 
know, in Hosea viii. 2. Sometimes a 
change is made in the tense, as in 
Hosea v.12, Lam asa moth to Ephraim; 
and vi. 8, where if is omitted to make 
the meaning resolute : “ We shall strive 











+ Sometimes « proper name is substi- 
tated, as in Micah i, 10: ‘ Weep not in 
Acco"? (Ptolemais). 
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idea that Micah vi. 6—6 contains a 
dialo between Balak and Balsam. 
On the style of Jonah be observes, 
that the wccurrence of two or three 
Chaldoe words cannot “be justly ob- 
jected against the carly authorship; 
have had com- 


for the must 
siderable intercourse with people who 
spoke foreign languages, which could 


not but exert some influence on his 
style.” With to 19°D0 (a 
ship), an it is the Syriac or 
Arabic, “ there is every reason to con 
clude that it was the nautical term in 
use among the Phanicians.” (p. 203.) 
While he rejects the impertinencies of 
commentators about the fish, he does 
not attempt to decide on the ponies 
sovialeseing in the decision of - 
miller, “ Tota hac de pisce Jon dis- 
quisitio vana videtur atque inutilis.” 

t Zechariah vi. 13, the words between 
them both are explained of “the joint 
exercise of the sacerdotal and regal 
offices of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
‘At Tlaggai ii. 9, with regard to the 
dispute “ whether the temple erected 
by Zerubbabel, and that built by 
Herod, are to be regarded as identi- 
eal,” which is treated at length in 
Newcome's notes, he remarks that 
Herod's temple was a new one, archi- 
tecturally considered, “but in the 
popular and religious language they 
were identical, just as Josephus speaks 
of those built by Solomon and Zerub- 
babel as one. Bell. Jud. lib. vi. cap. 
iv. 8.” Lightfoot, in his Prospect of the 
Temple, c. x1. sect. 1, is decidedly of 
the same opinion. 

‘The notes on particular places would 
be too wide a field to enter upon; yet 
to select afew of them will aly be 
At Hosea iii. 2, as the price specified 
was that of a feinale slave (Exod. xxi. 
32), it ia suggested, that the payment 
was made, to liberate the prophet's 
wife, who had become the property of 
her paramour. Verve 4, it is argued, 
“overturns the hypothesis of Dr. 
Grant, that the Nestorian Christians 
are the remains of the ten tribes.” 
On Zechariah v. 3, it is observed, 
that “this is, or signifies, represents 
the curse, a phrase altogether parallel 
with that used by our Lord when in- 
atituting the sacred supper.” Zech. 

17, “furnishes an unanswerable 
hority to those who would inter- 
vall use of the fruit of the vine.” 
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The ion, however, is not so much 
ome of cine ua bert, as ef aking 
posession liberty, which sub- 
ject can harily be treated with more 
moderation than by Calvin, (Institutes, 
b. ii. c. 19,) who sums up the question 
by saying, “It is sometimes of con- 
seqnence that we should assert our 
liberty before men .... yet we must 
use great caution in the mode, lest we 
should cast off the care of the weak 
whom (Gol has specially committed to 
us.” (Beveridge’s translation, Calvin 
Society's clition, vol. ii. p. 438.) 

‘To suggest improvements would be 
bold, and we are usually more in- 
clined to defer to Dr. Henderson's 
judgment, than to dispute it. At 
Amos vi. 13, the words of Ovid (De 
Arte Amandi, i.), Tune pauper cornua 
nuarit, would have furnished an ap- 
propriate illustration, as the langu: 
of 1 Maccabees, xiv. 12, would have 
done at Micah iv. 4. The errata are 
few and unimportant ; the principal of 
them is fiftieth for fortieth, in re- 
ference to Ezekiel, at p. 442, but it 
was discovered in time to correct it 
with the pen in some copies at least. 
But at Mabakkuk i. 3, a portion of 
the sentence has been unfortunately 
omitted in printing, which we can 
partially supply as follows, by the 
translator's authority in answer to 
our inquiry : 


Destruction and violence are before me, 
Contention and raise themselves up.* 


Here, however, we must take leave 
of this volume, with the pleasure of 
having received a valuable addition to 
our range of commentaries, and of 
being able to read the Minor Prophets 
with greater confidence than in any 

revious annotator. We trust that 
)r. Henderson will be enabled to con- 
tinue his labours, yet should he be 
prevented from doing so, he may fecl 
aatisfied with reflecting, that two works 
of this kind are as much as can be 
expected from any person. Bishop 
Lowth, for instance, accomplished no 
more than two, his Translation of 
Isaiah, and his Lectures on Hebrew 

















* The best way of remedying this 
omission, we think, is to print a separate 
leaf, to be boarded with the unissued 
copies, and given on application to the pur- 
chasers of such as are issued already. 
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editions prior to that of 1826 (Oxford), 
is the wroug one, and his revised one 
was never printed till then. Yet it 
seems that M. Guizot felt the diffi- 
culty involved in the common nar- 
rative,* and we wonder that he did 
not boldly question it, like the story 
of Fairfax being detained in prayer by 
Harrison and Ireton, till it was too 
late to yave the King. When, ut 
p-_131, he mentions a report to the 
Injury of Lady Curlisle, we must re- 
member that Nr. Keightley says, “We 
have seen nothing to justify this im- 
putation on her character.” (Hist. of 
England, iii. 392.) At p. 120 the 
word Protestants would have stool 
better us protesters, for at present it 
sounds theologically, which 1s not its 
meaning. But we waive the task of 
looking out for errata. 

3. The third number is Murguer ite 
de Valoix, an historical romance, by 
Alexandre Dumas, concerning the 
original of which a contemporary bas 
thus spoken: “The author, according 
to his custom, introduces a vast array 
of characters, for the most part his- 
torical, all spiritedly drawn, and well 
sustained. ... In many instances, in- 









deed, it would be diflicult for him to 
tell his story, by the barest narrative, 
r words than he 


in fe does by pithy 
and pointed dialogue.” (Blackwood's 
Magazine, Sept. 1845.) Having taken 
some pains to study the history of 
that period (1572), we can say, that 
the romance is more an amplifi- 
.cation than a perversion, as such works 
too often are. Our days of romance 
reading, we acknowledge, are gone, 
and the French school has the least 
attractions for us; but we speak 
individuals, and ay many thiul 
ferently, their voices will nat 
have some influence on the pu 
of a miscellany. ‘The scene in w 
of Coconnas is related, 
cibly of a similar deserip 
tion in “ Old Mortality”. We think 
that the author has done wisely in 
only making an episode in the life of 
his heroine the subject of a tale: the 
latter part of her career would have 
been [ess manageable, without even 
being interesting to regular novel 
readers. 

































* This difficulty induced Hume to re. 
ject it ax far as it relates to Montrose. 
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Henry de Pomeroy; or, The Eve of 
St John. A Romance of Cornwall 
and Devon. By Mrs. Bray. (The 
8th Volume of the Illustrated Seriex 
of her Novels.) 

N a reperusal of this work in the 
present edition, a new feature (which 
from being so much engrossed with 
the characters and the story, escaped 
our more particular notice on a first 
reading,) strikes us with great force. 
It is that in De Pomeroy, Mrs. Bray 
has given us a very able illustration 
of the age in which her narrative is 
carried on—the feudal and monastic 
systems that distinguished it. ‘The 
former we find finely depicted in the 
characters of De Pomeroy and Geoffrey 
de Malduit, their followers and vassals ; 
and the latter in those of Abbot Bald- 
win and his monks, over whom he 
held sway in the goodly Abbey of 
Tavistock. The andour with which 
arms and literature were cultivated ; 
the one by the barons, the knights and 
their followers, and the other within 
the peaceful cells of the recluse; the 
passions, both for good and evil, for 
whatever was noble or tyrannic in the 
exercise of power among the barons, 
according to the dispositions of the 
individuals who possessed it, under the 
feudal system, is all very ably drawn 
in the several characters and events of 
the tale. In this respect it might be 
reml by the young as a commentai 
on the English history of the middle 
ages. The hospitality and the pro- 
tective nature of the monasteries to 
the poor, their schools of education 
and their treasures of learning, are well 
pourtrayed ; and so likewise are their 
superstitious practices, their bicker- 
ings and proud contentions for power 
and independence, in the quarrels of 
Abbot Baldwin with his diocesan, when 
he defies his authority and makes his 
appeal to Rome. Nor is the luxury 
and the merry-making, which good old 
Chaucer has ‘not forgotten to record, 
omitted in Mrs. Bray's lively scenes of 
monastic life, whilst the ordeal of 
Dread and cheese, (founded, like all 
her conventual custums, on truth,) to 
which the cellarer iy subjected for his 
most harmless kindness towards the 
blithe miller’s daughter, Grace Bolt, 
is, ay a whole, one of the richest scenes 
ot comic humour of the kind perhaps 
ever drawn. 
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used when occasion required as bea- 
cons and watch-towers. 

The establishment of these conclu- 
sions will remove from the origin of 
this remarkable class of crections the 
weil of obscurity in which it has been 
enveloped, and show that they differ 
not in use or object from our own 
church steeples, in common with which 
they possess the same architectural 
features. 

That the English church tower was 
a keep or place of sceurity when re- 
quired is shown by the existence of 
more than one church in Eng- 
land ; and that it was used as a beacon 
tower, and to « very late period, is 
evident by the existence of the appa- 
ratus for a light still existing on the 
ebarch of Hadley in Middlesex; and 
that the other conclusions of the author 
would be verified by an examination 
of the history and architecture of our 
own towers we apprebend no English 
antiquary will be likcly to dispute. 

uses of the Round Tower being 
ascertained, the task of investigating 
its architecture will only require to 
be followed by analogy with other 
structures, and will not lead us on to 
the remote and obscure history 
of the “ Phenicians, Persians, or Indo- 
Scythians,” nor require us to trans- 
plant to Ireland” the worship of 

judh. 

‘The first hundred and twenty pag 
are dedicated to a review the 
theories of previous writers, which are 
examined with acuteness and candour ; 
fanciful theories are exploded, and in- 
conclusive reasoning refuted. We pass 
over this part of the work, contenting 
ourvelves with giving the author's con- 
clusions. For the residue of the book 
we propose to give to our readers a 
fair sample of the various matters 
which it contains, referring him to the 
volume itself for a fuller view of the 
3 on the subject, with the au- 
r's research and authoritics, than 
can be given ina review. Our anti- 
quarian friends will sec before them 
an interesting and wide-spread field 
of research, into what will be deemed 
to be a new branch of Christian anti- 
quities ; and in our object to convey a 
just idea of the aubjects treated off in 
the work, we are aided by the loan of 
several of the two hundred and fitty- 
six woodcuts, which enrich the work, 
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kindly conceded to us by the pub- 
lishers: and when we have given a 
fair specimen of the contents of the 
volume, we shall leave our renders to 
ursue the study to a greater extent 
yy the aid of Mr. Petrie’s researches. 

The carliest Christian antiqnities of 
Treland were sometimes rude and 
humble. Among their ecclesiastical 
edifices we find “a cathedral of sawn 
wood, covered with reeds,"—' a quad- 
rangular church of moist earth,” forci- 
bly reminding us of the humble church 
noticed by Maundrell, “walled with 
dirt, having for its ceiling only some 
rude traves laid athwart it, and co- 
vered with bushes to keep out the 
weather ;” and lastly, “a monastery of 
smooth timber.” But it is not to be 
concluded from these historical evi- 
dences that stone edifices of very early 
ages did not exist cocval with or 
even previous to the wooden erections. 
The remarkable conical structures of 
rude stone without cement, resembling 
the sort of building styled Cyclopean, 
are exceedingly curious, and are per- 
haps the carlicst examples of stone 
construction in Irela1 Three of 
these extraordinary remains are en- 
graved. The design of one somewhat 
resembles a bee-hive. Another, how- 
ever, evidently of a succeeding date, 
Presents in its section the pointed arch. 

ese were the habitations of the An- 
chorites, the early, saints of Ireland, as 
the “ pillar stone,” one of the simplest, 
but not the least pleasing, of the carly 
Trish antiquities, was their memorial, 
An upright stone, plain and simple, 
ensigned with the holy cross, marked 
the resting-place of the first Irish 
Christians ; one of which, covering the 
graves of seven anonymous Romans, 
missionary priests, perhaps from the 
centre of Christendom, is shown in an 
engraving (p. 139), and is probably 
the earliest example known. The in- 
scriptions on these monumental crosses 
mple as the memorials them- 
A PRAYER FOR BRECAN THE 
Pivarim,” for example, in the verna- 
nacular tongue, and sometimes in Latin, 
is all that invokes the remembrance 
of the passer-by. 

From these very carly memorials of” 
the Christian inhabitants of Ireland 
we are led to their ancient ecclesias- 
tical structures, which form the more 
immediate objects of Mr. Petrie’s in- 
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wl in continental buildings strength was obviously intended, is 
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is still to bet this volume, without en- 
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‘The bell-turres, a stuall r y tions contained in the work, which 
it would be impossible satistnetorily to 
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will complete the author's inquiries. 
The portion we have reviewed con- 
tains a rich treasury of Irish anti- 
quities; the very full historical ac- 
count, and the able investigation of 
the construction and style of the sub- 
jects treated upon, are replete with 
information. e part which pecu- 


Miscellaneous Poems. By E. P. Ro- 
berts.—We do not know whether we shall 
satisfy Miss Roberts by our little selection 
from her poetical nosegay ; but as we have 
only in our power to take two flowerets 
from the vase, we have chosen those which 
perhaps may not be the brightest, but are 
among the most pleasing. But, to drop 
the metaphor, her poems are creditable to 
her talents and taste, and she has only to 
proceed diligently and discreetly in her 
honourable career. 





VISIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
Ob! spirit of my childhood, 
T would win thee back again 
From thy haunts beneath the wild wood, 
From many a fairy glen. 


I would win thee back now sorrow 
My youthful way has crossed, 
That the visions of to-morrow 
In thy witchery be lost. 


Often will a soothing dream 
Of a younger, happier day, 

Fling o’er my soul its sunlight gleam 
Ere it vanishes away. 

That whispers of a mirthful heart 
‘As lightsome as the air, 

And voices gay that laughed apart 
From every thought of care. 

It breathes the balm of early morn, 

odour aweet, 

Upor pangled lawn, 
‘Was the rush of baby fect ; 

When every dew-drop was a gem 
‘More treasured in iny eyes 

Than the richly-jewelled diadem, 
A monarch’s crown and prize. 





It brings me back to many a nook 
Where hummed the mountain-bee, 

And the rippling of the silver brook 
Made soft, sweet melody. 


While the thrilling of the blackbird’s 
And the plover’s evening call, (song, 
Were bome the sunset breeze along 
With the distant waterfall. 


And then my thoughts of olden times, 
The day-dreams of the past, 

Such wild and weird imaginings 
As I deemed would always last, 
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liarly relatesto the Round Towerscon- 
tains the most rational view of their 
origin and uses, and whenever the 
work is completed. the antiquary will 
have to thank Mr. Petrie for one of the 
best aids to the study of Irish archa- 


ology which has ever appeared in print. 


How oft they come athwart my brain, 
Fancies I loved so well, 
And conjure days of old again, 
‘As with a magic spell! 
Oh! spirit of my childhood, 
I would win thee back once more, 
To roam with me the wild wood, 
Or picture scenes of yore. 


I would win thee back now sorrow 
My youthful way has crossed, 
That the visions of to-morrow 
In thy witchery be lost. 


ON THE NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK. 
There is a simple floweret blowing 
*Mid Flora’s lovely train, 
‘Tis one, if e'er it meets the eye 
You scarce would look again. 
It breathes no balm of eastern lands, 
It boasts no brilliant hue ; 
"Tis an unlovely, scentless thing, 
As e’er in garden grew. 
The bright hot sun is glowing 
‘Through Summer's lovely hours, 
And her sweet warm breath is laden 
With the perfume of her flowers. 
In vain the gold light glances 
O'er those petals dim and dun ; 
They yield no breath of gratitude 
To the glad and radiant sun. 


But go when day is faded 
In the brightly-glowing west, 
When her lovely ones are folded 
In a soft and quiet rest; 
When the clear pale moon is shining 
From a blue and spangled throne, 
Beaming upon these stars of earth 
The lustre of her own. 


Ob! then, when daylight’s flowers 
Are bound in breathless sleep, 
When the silver dews of even 
Each feaf and petal steep ; 
When closed, and cold, and scentless, 
Each garish flower lives, 
That one unclosed, unlovely plant, 
‘A fragrant odour gives. 


And thus, when Hope is brightest, 
And Fortune’s golden ray 

Gilds with » dazaling splendour 
Life’s sweet and early day ; 


lad 


‘When every voice breathes kindness, 
Anil happiness, and truth, 

And strewing with their fragile flowers 
‘The sunny paths of youth ; 


Not thon the strong but quiet faith 
Of the true heart is given, 

‘That firm enduring love that takes 
Its attributes from Heaven. 

‘Twill live amid the gauds of earth 
A scarcely noticed thing, 

Bat waits for Sorrow's gloomy night 
Its sweetest gifts to bring. 


Dryburgh Abbey, and other Poems. 
By the Reo. T. A. Holland, A.M.—All 
we can do with this volume is to extract a 
fow of the lines at tho commencement, 
and then, if the reader approves them, he 
can pursue without us his poetical journey. 


Dryburgh! I fain would sing thy towers, 
‘Thy ruddy rocks, thy oaken bowers; 
Primeval woods, whose awful shade 
Arched the hoar Druids’ vinta glade, 

Rre yet yon rev’rend pile arose 

Mid twilight’s gloom and dark repose. 
Oh that my song, borne on the gale, 

To lovely Poynings’ sylvan vale, 

‘Might Anglia’s southern summits hail, 
‘Where the rude pipe of pastoral key 
Wakened my infant minstrelsy ! 

Nay, hush! my harp; thy feeble note 
Cannot aspire in air to float, 

Nor mount aloft on eagle wings, 

Like the young heart's imaginings. 

But lo! from Kildon’s emerald crown 
‘The Scotian Muse looks gladsome down | 
Plays o'er her cheek a radiant smile, 
‘And waves her beck’ning hand the while. 
Yet stay, my harp! that meteor bright 
Has oft beguiled the wayward wight, 
‘Till prone ‘neath Fame’s impending steep 
He sinks in Lethe’s suntess deep, &c. 





At the end of the volume are some 
poems of a lighter mood, epigrams, and 
so forth, as— 


THE QUEEN'S TRIAL, 


Ineleep are the Bishops their sapiences hiding? 
Or why, when & motion the House is dividing, 
Do they motionless stick to their stations? 
And why, when Spineto can’t construe a word, 

So nilently sits cach right reverend lord? 
Are they dreaming of better—translations ? 





ON A BOOK ENTITLED ‘‘ PROPAGANDA.” 


‘My kindred quill can scarce refuse 
‘To blurt this gentle slander: 

must be some proper goose 

‘That penned the propa-ganda, 





We quote the next pocm in preference to 

others of more power and variety, because 
shortuess is more suitable to our 
n 
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THE HOURS. 
At early dawn, when from the Eastern hill 
‘The golden eye of morn awakes the prime, 
‘And dewy mists from lowland field-and rill 
Breathe upward, while each hoary wild lies 
still, 
Methought I heard the low-toned wheels of 
+ ‘Time 
Up the far dusk, keeping their way sublime 
Still constant on, while mortal labours stay 5 
And bearing, sighed, ‘Tis thus the moments 
keep 
Their fleeting course, and bear our lives away, 
With even swiftness, whether toil or sleep 
Or pleasure cheat us with supposed delay. 
Mocked by the still-paced round of night and 
'Y> 
They, like the river to its far-off shore," 
Through light from darkness glide—once seen 
and seen no more. 


SANTA CROCE. 

I stood, and raw the pictured gloom enfold 

Grey Santa Croce, crossed by dusky rays 

‘That dimmed its columned aisle, as from of 
old 

Its ancient air lay slumbering o’er the cold 

Dark dwellers underneath, when to my gaze, 

Shade-like, "mid that grey gloom of distant 
days 

She stood, whom Petrarch looked on there, 
and caught 

‘That love too strong for death. A tender 


gleam, 

Like moonlight, fell around her, baffling 

thought. 

‘Strange! ‘twas remembrance thither stole, 
‘and brought 

‘That smile of sweetness from my breast’s deep 
stream, 

More strong than fancy, and transferred the 
dream 


To thee—from her whom a less hallowed fire 
Hath made immortal by the love-devoted lyre. 
Dramatic Sketches, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. J. Wills, A.M.—This volume 
is formed chiefly of a collection of verses 
at different times printed in magazines and 
other periodical works. Of the three 
dramatic poems we prefer “The Last 
Days of Nero; for we entertain little 
sympathy with the gentlemen in black who 
form the dramatis persone in the Court of 
Darkness. We give as a specimen of the 
author's lyrical efforts a Song of Nero. 








NERO. 
——My dear Pansa, 

‘Thou dost exaggerate; yet thy taste deserves 

‘What effort canmake. Ahem! Dear friends, 

Excuse a little hoarseness 


‘The ages of past time, which crown 

‘The hoary heights of that lone mountain 
Above the Muses’ ancient fountain, 
With awfal silence yet look down 

Upon the vales of old renowa. 
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trace the beginning and progress of reli- 
ious influence in various persons of dif- 
ent character. The characters selected 
‘are eleven in number, from Samuel to the 
Philippians. This particular volame may 
not find its way into every clergyman’s 
hands, but some such knowledge as it con- 
tains of human nature and divine grace is 
mecessary for a skilful exercise of his office. 
‘Whether he adopts its technicalities or 
not, he will find it an effectual help in 
studying the variety of characters which 
his congregation is sure to include, such 
as the well-inclined, the late repentant, 
the mere moralist, the worldling, and the 
opposer. Indeed, it ix rather a defect that 
we have not more works of « psychologi- 
cal nature. In the early part of the last 
century it was usual to publish ‘‘ Cases of 
Conscience,” and some of them have been 
reprinted in our time ; but a more copious 
collection is necessary. Much may be 
gleaned from such works as Cecil's Re- 
mains, the Life of Henry Martyn, and 
other biographies, and the scattered con- 
tents of religious periodicals. Perhaps 
the hint we thus throw out may be adopted 
by some one, who hes time and discern- 
ment sufficient to compile such a miscel- 
lany. 


Lessons on the Miracles of our Blessed 
Lord. By the Author of Lessons on Ob- 
jecta, &e. pp. viii. 234.—These lessons 
‘were drawn up many years ago for the 
use of a friend engaged in Sunday school 
tuition, and the approval of several clergy- 
men has led to its publication. The au- 
thoress observes that ‘many who would 
willingly give their time and talents to the 
task are at a loss how to begin, and pain- 
fally feel their own unpreperedness for 
the labour of teachin, ignorant ; 
others undertake the of without due 
consideration of the difficulties they have 
to cope with, and are cast down from find- 
ing their success fall so short of their ex- 

ectation.”” (p. iii.) We have put the 

yk itself into use at home, and our 

opinion of it is, that it makes an excellent 
teacher's, of even a parent’s manual. 


Spinal Affections, and the Prone Sys- 
fem of treating them, with numerous 
Cases. By James Coles, M.R.C.S. &e. 
Sep. 00. pp. xxi. 320.—The uniform suc- 
cess which, a8 the author states, has at- 
tended the judicious application of this 
system, makes such a publication de- 
ible, especially as it appears that im- 
positions have been practised, and 
tempts have been made to deprive him 
of the merit of invention in some par- 
ticulars. The book describes the nature 
and causes of spinal distortions, the dif- 
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ferent methods of treating them, and the 
results of the two positions ted, su- 
pine and prone. Rot only is the main 
subject considered copiously in its several 
details, but many domestic hints on a 
of subjects may be gathered from 
it. To mistresses of ladies’ schools it is 
likely to prove very serviceable, as such 
cases, or at least such tendencies, are so 
often found among their Pp ond asa 
good deal may be learned from it as to 
the habits necessary for meeting-them. 
Sketches for Youth. By Cesar Malan, 
D.D. square fep. 800. pp. 264.—The 
name of Malan has obtained such a cele- 
brity on the continent, that many who 
know the author of this book as « writer 
in graver departments will be curious to 
meet him in the character of a composer 
of tales for youth. The one of the moat 
stirring interest, Theobald the Iron- 
hearted, is a military story, the scene of 
which is laid in the war of the Hussites. 
Others are of a simpler cast, but all exhibit 
the author's ability, and bis piety. Some 
pleasing wood-cuts illustrate the volume. 





England and ite People, or a Familiar 
History for Young Persons. By Emily 
Taylor. 12mo. pp. vii. 387, second edi- 
tion. —This little book bears « strong re- 
commendation on its front, in the name of 
its authoress, a circumstance which has its 
convenience for ourselves, as it dispenses 
with the task of close examination. But 
even if such were our intention, it has not 
always been in our power, for some of our 
juvenile friends have taken such a fancy to 
the volume that we have been obliged to 
make acquaintance with it at intervals, 
The authoress mentions that it originated 
in achild’s question, —‘‘ Whether the lan- 
guage we now speak in England was al- 
ways spoken here?” to answer which it 
was necessary to give an account of the 
people, or, if we may borrow a learned 
term, an etAnology. One object was, not 
to confine the work to the history of the 
Rings of England, but to pay some atten- 
tion ‘‘to the progress of education, of 
religion, of manners, habits, and insti- 
tutions.”” It is pleasingly and concisely 
written, with a desire to be impartial 
nor must we complain if its inclination, 
the attempt, is sometimes different from 
our own. We wish, however, that the 
authoress had seen Mr. Bruce’s preface 
to the Parker Society’s reprint of Iutch- 
inson’s works, where she would have 
learned that the story of Cranmer’s 
forcing King Edward VI. to sign the 
death-warrant of a schismatic is apocry- 
phal; and we think that ber account of 
the late Queen Caroline might be modified 
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fashion uf ornamenting the headpiece with 
any heraldic device ix also unusual, and 
the only example hitherto noticed is sup- 

lied by the monumental portraiture at 
Viana, of Geoffrey Plantagenet, who died 
A.D. 1119. That prince is represented 
ns wearing « head-piece, similar in form to 
the Phrygian bonnet, and decorated with 
a golden lion, being part of the heraldic 
charge which is displayed upon his shield. 
A branch of the Butler famil 
have been settled at Llaneltid, in 
Ranshire, not far distant from St. Bride's. 
“Johannes le Botiller, de Laynultyt” was 
knight of the shire of Gloucester, A. D. 
1394, 17 Edw. II. The effigy, however, 
appears to be of earlier date, and exhibits 
the peculiarities assigned to the later part 
of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. W. H. Clarke, of York, sent im- 
pressions of two coins of the usurper Ca- 
rausius, one of Victorinus, one of Con- 
stans, and a very small Constantine recent- 
Ty found at York, und a large coin of Allec- 
tus, found at Bishophill. - 

In a subsequent letter to the secretary, 
Mr. Clarke inclosed impressions of se- 
veral coins of William the Conqueror, and 
Rufus, discovered in digging the founda- 
tion of a house in Jubbergate, the ancient 
quarters of the Jews of York. They were 
found at the depth of six feet from the 
surface on the 21st of June, and were in 
number about 300. Mr. Hawkins ob- 
served that the type of these silver pennies 
of the Conqueror, with the exception of 
one, as he had been informed, was that of 
234 in the ‘Silver Coins of England,” 
and that all he had been able to learn of 
the one exception, was, that the face was 
in profile. The whole number discovered 
was reported tobe about 600, but Mr. 
Hawkins had been ableto obtain a view of 
167 pieces only ; and he had communicated 
to the Numismatic Chronicle a list of the 
moneyers whose names are not given by 
Ruding, about twenty-five in number. A 
single penny of the Confessor was dis- 
covered with these coins of William the 
Conqueror. 

July 21. The Rev. J. Graves, of Borris- 
in-Ossory, made a communication relative 
to certain mounds frequently observed in 
the low moory lands of the Queen's county, 
especially in the neighbourhood of bogs, 
which appear to be composed of small frag- 
ments of grit-stone, mixed with particles 
of charcoal, stating his belief that these 
mounds afford proof of mining operations 
having been carried on in remote times by 
the native Irish. The Queen’s county, 
the ancient district of Leix, was not made 
ahire ground, or planted with English colo- 
nists, until after the year 1557. 

The Rev. R. C. Boutell, of Sandridge, 
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Herts, Local Sccretary, communicated a 
notice of a mural painting representing the 
incredulity of St. Thomas, recently dis- 
covered in the Abbeychurch of St. Alban’s, 
and engraved in the Journal, p. 387. It 
is executed upon one of the large Norman 
buttress-strips in the interior of the north 
transept, on itseastern side. Its size is 
8ft. 10in. by 5 ft. 10in. The heads are 
very good. St. Thomas has a blue robe, 
and a crimson or rather scarlet maatle : 
the figure of the Saviour is habited in 
a whitish-grey vestment, fastened by a 
golden morse. The nimbus around either 
head has been gilt. 

Aug. 4, The Rev. William Haslam, of 
Perranzabuloe, communicated a drawing 
of the sepulchral stone at Fowey, noticed 
by Leland, Lluyd, and Borlasc. It isa 
rough slab of granite, about 8 feet in height, 
e in width, and one in thickness. The 
inscription may be thus read: sinvtvs 
HIC 1ACET CVNOWR Fitivs. Lluyd pro- 
posed the reading cvNomon. At the top 
there is asort of mortice in which Mr. 
Haslam imagines that a cross might have 
heen fixed; and on the side opposite to 
that which bears the inscription there is 
a small cross, carved in relief. Borlase 
supposed that this memorial might have 
been erected in the seventh century. 

‘Two singular personal seals were com- 
municated. The Rev. John Horner, Rec- 
tor of Mells, Somersetshire, forwarded an 
impression from a matrix found at Mells. 
It isa seal of oval form, measuring 1 inch. 
anda tenth by uine-tenths. The device is 
it is composed of a kind of branch, 
ing in large masses of leaves, over 
which is seen aboman head, with a long 
beard, placed in a bowl, probably intended 
to represent the head of St. John the Bap- 
tist in a charger; below is seen a lion 
couchant, ‘The legend runs thus: 
FRANGe . Lece . Tee . Immediately 
after each word there is a star; there is 
also a crescent and a star (not united) be- 
fore the jal letter. Date, ¢. Edward 
Ill. ? 

The Rev. Daniel B. Langley, LL.D., 
Vicar of Olney, Bucks, sent an impreasion 
from a brass matrix of circular form, mea- 
suring in diameter 1 inch, discovered at 
Lavendon, near Olney, not far from the 
rains of the castle. In the contre there 
is a head seen full-face, possibly intended 
to represent either the Saviour (the vernicle 
or verum icon) or the head of the Baptist. 
It is surrounded by four small busts, the 
facea in profile, each turned in a different 
direction to that which is placed opposite 
to it. The inscription is in English : 
* NON . SWILK : AS: 1. (none suchas I.) 
Date, 14th century ? 

Mr, Way read a letter from Dr. Travis, 
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been converted into a dwelling house and 
blacksmith’s shop, were finally overbuilt 
in a row of houses, in the year 1819, and 
concealed from view ; but the point of the 
‘western gable may still be seen from the 
road, and the cast end of the building is 
visible in the yard bebind. 

The Rev. Charles Boutell, of Sand- 
ridge, Herts, exhibited the brass matrix 
of a personal seal of the fifteenth century, 
recently found on Bernard's Heath, the 
field of the first battle of St. Alban's, a.p. 
1455, and now in the possession of the 
Architectural Society of St. Alban’s. 
‘The device is an eagle pouncing upon a 
hare, with the legend ALA 1£ sv PRs. 

Mr. Boutell also presented a rubbing of 
a ral brass of the fifteenth century, 
lately discovered in clearing the basement- 
course on the exterior of the church of 
Abbot's Langley, Herts. It represents a 
civiliani, his wife and children, in the ordi- 

costume of the period. 

Rev. W. H. r, Local Secre- 
tary at Winchester, forwarded for the in- 
spection of the Committee a gold ecclesi- 

__astical ring of the fifteenth century, recently 
turned up by the barrow in a field at 
Chilcomb, near Winchester. 

Mr. Gunner also informed the Com- 
mittee that in digging the foundations of 
the new church of St. Thomas, in Win- 
chester, which are of considerable extent, 
and of great depth, a number of deep 
holes, apparently old wells, filled up with 
loose soil, were found, in which were a 
afew coins, chiefly English, but among 
them several Roman. [Several such spots 
were found near the palace at Winchester, 
fn the cutting for the railroad, and are de- 
scribed by Mr. C. R. Smith and the late 
Mr. W. B. Bradfield, in Gent. Mag. for 
Oct. 1838, p. 372, aud Dee. p. 612.) 
One of the English pieces was laid on the 
table, and proved to be a penny of Henry 
the Third, struck at Durham. It wax 
suggested that the cavities to which Mr. 
Gunner alluded were the remains of an- 

granaries. 

Mr. Beck, of Esthwaite Lodge, Am- 
bleside, Local Secretary, transmitted a 
drawing of the fragments of an inscribed 
stone, discovered by him, a few years 
since, in excavating the site of a Roman 
encampment, supposed to be the ancient 
Dictis, at the head of Windermere, in 
Westmoreland. The slab is of limestone, 
about four inches and a half in thickness, 
and was found among the ruins of the 
rampart, at the south-east angle of the 

llelogram. ‘The inscription is very 
imperfect, but Mr. Beck stated that he 
would endeavour to obtain the remainder 
of the stone in future excavations, and 
that he hoped to be able, in # short time, 
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to send a plan of the encampment, and 
some observations upon it. 

Dr. Richardson, of Haslar Hospital, 
exhibited, by Mr. Birch, a small engraved 
onyx, rey nting Mars gradivus, found 
in the har moss, near Dumfries, at 
Mansewold, north of the Roman wall, and 
close to a Roman station. A large oak 
tree, with its roots striking down through 
the sand to a substratum of clay, was dis- 
covered in cutting a drain through this 
moss, and near it was found an iron 
hatchet, apparently of no great antiquity. 
The moss varied in depth from 20 to 25 
feet, and was filled with roots of trees 
embedded in sand resting upon clay. A 
block, such as is used in the rigging of a 
ship, was dug up in the sand stratum. 

Oct. 6. Mr. Hodgkinson, of East Ac- 
ton, sent for the inspection of the Com- 
mittee a gold ring, engraved, both in the 
interior and on the exterior, with cabalistic 
characters; date about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. It was discovered in 
acreek of the Thames, in the perish of 
Folham. 

The Rev. E, B. Dean, Vicar of Lewk- 
nor, Oxon, exhibited rubbings from two 
small brasses in the church of Stoken- 
church, Oxon, which are remarkable for 
the late use of Norman-French in in- 
scriptions. They represent two knights 
of the same name and family, Robert 
Morle, who died in 1410 and 1412. 

Several Roman coins were transmitted 
by Mr. W. H. Clarke, found at York in 
1844, 5. They consisted of three coins 
of the Scribonia family, one of the Sentia 
family, three of the Vibia family, and 
others of Titus, Antoninus Pius, M. Au- 
relius, and Geta. 

Oct. 29. A communication was read 
from the Rev. J. Graves, of Borri: 
Ossory, suggested by Mr. Du Noyer 
paper on the cross-legged sepulchral effi- 
gies existing at Cashel, published in 
the Gth number of the Archseological 
Journal, in which it was stated that one 
other croas-legged effigy only has been 
described as existing in Ireland. Mr. 
Graves is confident, however, that many 
such effigies do exist, unknown and unde- 
scribed. He pointed out two in the 
county of Kilkeony, one of them built 
into the wall of the Roman Catholic che- 
pel at Graignemagh, a town on the river 
Barrow, where an abbey was founded for 
Cistercian monks by William Mareschall, 
the elder, earl of Pembroke, in the early 
part of the thirteenth century; and the 
other in the parish church of Kilfane. 
The latter bears the arms of the Cantwell, 
or De Cantaville family, viz. a canton 
ermine, four anoulets. This effigy is well 
sculptured, eppareatly in the dark fine- 
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grained limestone of the district, commonly 
called Kilkenny marble. 

Mr. Preston, of Flasby 
Hall, near Skipton, exhibited the brass 
matrix of a small oval seal, representing 
the Holy Lamb, and inscribed s. wit’! 
GRAINDEHORGE, date, 13th century, 
found in 1843. The family of Grainde- 
horge, Grandorge, or de Grano-hordei, a 
remarkable name which existed in Craven 
until the last century, were settled at 
Flasby as early as the reign of Stephen, 
and they were great benefactors to the 
abbey of Furness. 

Mr. Auldjo communicated facsimiles of 
the ornaments and inscriptions which ap- 
pear upon a portion of a sculptured cross 
now to be seen in the Relig Orain, or 
Chapel of St. Orain, at Iona (engraved 
in the Journal, p. 401.) Dated 1489. 

Mr. Whincopp, of Woodbridge, sent 
for exhibition three silver ear-rings found 
in Norfolk (engraved in the Journal, p. 
402). Two of them, forming a pair, are 
very similar to some golden ear-rings pre- 
served amongst the Egyptian antiquities 
in the British Museum. third, which 
is apparently the least ancient, is in the 
form of a serpent, weighing 72 grains ; it 
was found at Thetford. 





We have to conclude our Report of the 
proceedings of this society by some ac- 
count ofa meeting, upon an enlarged plan, 
to which the members of the Committee 
were allowed to introduce their friends, so 
far as the space of the meeting-room 
would allow. 

The increasing number and interest of 
the communications submitted to the In- 
stitute has induced the Committee to de- 
vote two meetings in each month solely 
to the exhibition of antiquities, and to 
archseological discussion. The first of 
these conversaziones was held at the apart- 
ments of the Institute, (12, Haymarket,) 
on Friday, January 9th. 

On opening the proceedings, Sir R. 
‘Westmacott observed that, before enter- 
ing into an examination of the objects 
submitted to them, he thought it right to 
state, that it was far from the intention of 
the Committee of the Institute, in hold- 
ing these meetings, to interfere in any 
degree with the proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. He conceived that 
there was a marked distinction in the 
province of the two societies. It was 
competent to the Society of Antiquaries 
to undertake far more important objects ; 
its range of research was wider, its re- 
sources were more ample. The Institute 
was necessarily subsidiary—designed to 
act in a pioneer capacity, and to supply by 
its extended correspondence those ma- 
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terials not otherwise accessible, on which 
the more important labours of the woaety 
of Antiquaries must ultimately be . 
The constitution of the Lustitute was so 
framed as to embrace all classes interested 
in the study of Archseology,—not those 
only whose support was valuable from 
their position and influence, but also those 
precluded by their limited means from 





joining the Society of Antiquaries, and 
deriving full benefit from its valuable pub- 
lications. By this more comprehensive 


enrolment, the Institute hoped to secure 
the co-operation of those who were the 
official conservators of our great ecclesias- 
tical edifices, and those also whose pro- 
fessional education involved the study of 
Archeology; and of the national sym- 
pathy thus created, the Society of Anti- 
quaries would, he felt sure, the 
benefit. He confidently antici that, 
by the annual meeting, a very great sti- 
mulus would be given to the study of 
Archwology, and that in each successive 
visit a new and interesting locality would 
be explored and illustrated, and many 
precious objects, which lie concealed in 
prt collections, would be brought to 
fight. By the smaller meetings, euch as 
the committee held this day, they hoped 
to give the opportunity for much friendly 
intercourse and valuable discussion. He 
rejoiced to see, on the present occasion, 
such a variety of interesting objects and 
communications as those laid before them 
—a most gratifying assurance of the man- 
ner in which these meetings would be 
supported by the members of the In- 
stitute; and he could only regret that 
the limited space of their apartments did 
not allow them to accommodate, on the 
present occasion, a larger assembly. 

Sir Richard then called the attention of 
the meeting to some beautifal Italian 
sculptures in ivory, which had passed into 
his possession from the collection of Flax- 
man. He observed, that they probably 
represented, in a series of groups, the in- 
cidente of some legend or mediseval ro- 
mance. They appear to have been exe- 
cuted in the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, and aforda remarkable example 
of a peculiar style of design, considered 
by foreign antiquaries to be Venetian, and 
of which several specimens may be seen 
in the Musée Charles X. at the Louvre, 
and several private cabineta at Paris and 
other parts of the continent. He also 
submitted for inspection a head sculp- 
tured in stone, of the 13th na from 
Hereford Cathedral, remarkable for the 
fine character of the features and general 
expression. 

‘The. Marquess of Northampton exhi- 
bited a bronze Etruscan vase, of unusual 
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cautions as shall prevent permanent loss 
to the revenue, or injurious results to any 
of the great interests of the country. 
have full reliance on your just and dispas- 
sionate consideration of matters so deeply 
affecting the public welfare. 

“ Tt is my earnest prayer that, with the 
blessing of Divine Providence on your 
counsels, you may be enabled to promote 
friendly feelings between different classes 
of my subjects, to provide additional se- 
curity for the continuance of peace, and 
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to maintain contentment and happiness at 
home, by increasing the comforts and 
bettering the condition of the great body 
of my people.” 

‘The Address in the Houss or Lonps 
was moved by Lord Home, snd seconded 
by Lord de Roos; and that in the Com- 
MoNs was moved by Lord Francis Eger- 
ton, and seconded by Mr. Beckett Deni- 
son; and both were passed without « 
division. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


UNITED STATES. 

The President’s message is, as usual, 
very lengthy. On the Oregon question, 
Mr. Polk states that when he came into 
office he found that propositions made by 
the previous government of America had 
been rejected by Great Britain, and that 
“‘he then entertained a conviction that 
the British pretensions to the title could 
not be maintained to any portions of the 
Oregon territory upon any principle re- 
cognised by nations.” Having alluded to 
the stipulations of the convention of 
1827, Mr. Polk says, ‘¢ Under that con- 
vention a year’s notice is required to be 
given by either party to the other, before 
the joint occupancy shall terminate, and 
before either can rightfully assert or exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction over any por- 
tion of the territory. This notice it 
would, in my judgment, be proper to give ; 
and I recommend that provision be made 
by law for giving it accordingly, and ter- 
minating, in this manner, the convention 
of the 6th of August, 1827.” He then 
says, “ For the protection of emigrants 
whilst on their way to Oregon, against the 
attacks of the Indian tribes occupying the 
country through which they pass, I re- 
commend that a suitable number of stock- 
ades and blockhouse forts be erected 
along the usual route between our fron- 
tier settlements on the Missouri and 
Rocky Mountains, and that an adequate 
force of mounted riflemen be raised to 
guard and protect them on their journey. 
The immediate adoption of these recom. 
mendations by Congress will not violate 
the provisions of the existing treaty. It 
willbe doing nothing more for American 
citizens than British laws have done for 
British subjects in the same territory. 
It requires several months to perform the 
voyage by sea from the Atlantic states to 
Oregon; and although we have a largo 
number of whale ships in the Pacific, but 
few of them afford an opportunity of inter- 
‘anging intelligence, without delay, be- 








tween our settlements in that distant re- 
gion and the United States. Anoverland 
mail is believed to be entirely practicable ; 
and the importance of establishing such a 
mail at least once a month, is submitted 
to the favourable consideration of Con- 
gress.” The remaining subjects treated 
of are, the annexation of Texas; their fo- 
reign relations; the tariff, in which he 
recommends a reduction ; and some minor 
details relating to internal government. 





SIBERIA. 


A fire near Tobolsk lately destroyed a 
forest of 60 leagues in length and 20 
leagues in breadth ; 25 persons perished 
inthe flames, which destroyed one village, 
13 mills, 1,850 barne, 77,800 stacks of 
hay, 600 horses, 815 horned cattle, &c. 


MOROCCO. 


M. Roche, sent by the French govern- 
ment to the Emperor of Morocco, has 
succeeded in his mission. Muley Abder- 
rahman has consented to everything de- 
manded by the French government ; and 
moreover, wishing to give them a proof 
of his good feeling to the King of the 
French, he has appointed Sidi-Ben-Abou, 
at present Governor of Tangier, Governor- 
General of the Rif, with orders to prevent 
by all possible means the entrance of 
Abd-el-Kader into Morocco, At the 
same time the emperor placed at the dis- 
posal of the new Governor-General a 
thousand cavalry, whilst waiting the ar- 
rival of the troops which have sent 
to the frontier to combat the partisans of 
the Emir, who are endeavouring to enter 
the Moorish territory. The nomination 
of Sidi-Ben-Abou to the functions of 
Governor-General of the Rif is an im- 
portant fact. At the period of the bom- 
bardment of Tangier, Sidi-Ben- Abou op- 
posed the entrance of the Bedouins into 
the city ; be favoured the departure of the 
Europeans, and he protected their pro- 
perties from pillege. 
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festive manner, when their peace was in- 
terrupted by an alarm that the building 
was on fire. The house standing upon an 
eminence, the fire wes seen a: a great 
distance, and a large number of the 


peighbouriog bastenod to the scene 
ot contagion’ The supply of water 
wes unfortunately scanty, and the mos} 
strenuous endeavours were ineffectual to 
heck the flames, which spread through 
the whole of the upper tier of roome, and 
Durst out at window. All efforts 
were then to the preservation of 
the tower, and in this they were success- 
fal. The greater part of the furniture, 
witb the books end paintings, were saved, 
but greatly damaged in removal. The 
fire continued to rage till after 12 o'clock 
at night, by which time the main part of 
the building was completely gutted, and 
tse whole of its splendid decorations 
destroyed. The building and furoiture 
were insured in the Birmingham District 
Fire Office for 4000/,, but this will by no 
means cover the loss. 


YORMSHIRE. 


Dec. 10. The magnificent church of the 
_Hhly Trinity at Hull was re-opened with 
at rejoicings, in the presence of the 
layor, a large concourse of the clergy, 
and nearly 3,000 laity, The sermon wes 
ched by the Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of 

is. The restoration bes been chiefly 

im the interiot of the nave, which has 
been reaved from thisarrengement, nit 
lation, and progressive decay; and re- 
stored to goed order and decent splendotr, 
under the ditection of H. F. Lockwood, 
ete. atchitect. Upon entering the great 
western dor: thes vitor finds himself ap. 
perently ina , bat, in reality, passing 
Through the rest organ, which hes been 
constructed upon a grand scale by Messrs. 
Forster and Andrews, of Hull, after an 
elegant design by Mr. Lockwood, repre- 
senting the appearance of a handsome 
gothic screen, Passing up the nave, he 
will then approach the font of beautiful 
Purbeck marble, from which three coats 
of yellow paint have been with difficulty 
removed. For some distance eastward 
from the font, the seats or stalls run 
transverse; so that the standards of solid 
oak (no other timber baving been per- 
mitted to be used in the work), with ele- 
gantly carved “ poppy heads," from de- 
signs et York and Lincoln Minsters, exe- 
cuted by Mr. Peek, of Hull, abut upon 
the aisles. About half way, however, to 
the arch which separates the nave from 
the transepts, the church assumes the 
ssvect of a cathedral choir, the stalls 
tg arranged parallel to the aisle, end 
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the standards and poppy heads meeting 
the eye to the greatest advantage. A por- 
tion of this part of the church has been 
fitted up with separate stalls, and adjoin- 
ing these stalls, to the eastward, are 
smaller ones, on either side, for the singing 
men and choristers of the church ; these 
abat upon the pulpit and the lectern, 
form the most co icnous objects in the 
nave, the former of magnesian limestene, 
ed by Mr. Lockwood, and executed 
by Mr. Wilsoc, the contractor for the 
works; the latter of oak, from a design 
by the same gentleman, carved by Mr. 
Peck. The former is reached by a stone 
staircase, ascending round the adjoining 
column, and protected by a handsome 
balustrade, also of stone. The latter is 
supported by two standards of solid oak, 
surmounted by carved foliage and antique 
figures, having the emblems of the Evan- 
gelists before and behind. The front of 
the lectern is composed of an oak screen 
of Gothic tracery, open, and supported 
by buttresses of the same; bebind are 
three stalls for the officiating clergy. 
this point to the tower the stalls continue 
fro tarda th ssl beng bondoezeiy, 
front towards the aisle being A 
though neatly, decorsted. But, however 
striking the appearance of the nave from 
the west, looking westward from the ehoir 
it is still more se. The splendid perpen: 
dicular window va the organ, 
the latter of which stands twenty-five feet 
from the pavement; yet barely reaches the 
bese ef the window; the beautiful roof, 
adotned with blue and erimeon, spangled 
with golden stars; ibe ‘ekeecer r columas 
rting the elegant wi sepa. 
fate the pare from it alles the capitals 
‘and corbals decorated with eolour and 
gold; all these objesta, viewed in the 
mellow light admitted by the dimmed and 
spacious windows, form a spectacle such 
as must delight the eye, and solemnize the 
feelings of the beholder, 


SCOTLARD. 


Oct. 30, The fine estate of Beht, Aber- 
deenshire, was sold at the price of 117,000, 
tothe Barl of Balcarres. Aaold Aber- 
deenshire family has thus resumed its 
connection with the couaty 5 for, tho 
his lordship’s estates are at present chiefly 
situated in England, bis ancestors, the 
Earls of Crawford, were aneiently large 
proprietors in the county. His lordship 


is at present claiming the Crawford 
age tland, an it in the older title of th 











the 
two, bis house may soon again be seated 
im Aberdeenshire, with the ancient name 
of its ancestors. 


Cy 
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be a Armstrong, Dinder R. and Preb. of 
Ber, siohn Henry Coward, to be # Minor Canon 
it, Paul's Cathed: 
W Hants, 


Rev. G. Alder, ‘ustoorne Tarrant 
Rev. ay dd Ber Beresford, St. Andrew ‘Whitteses V 


. 8. F. Bignold, Tivetshall St. Mary with 
Tivetshall St. Margaret R.R Norfolk. 

. F. A Bowies, Swallowcliff P.C. Wilts. 
Brown, Easby V. Yorkshire, 

Carwardine, Cavenham V. Suff, 

J. Coghlan, Markfleid R. Leic. 
J. W, Colenso, Forncett St. Mary R. Norf. 
H.W. Daabeny, Kirk Bramith R Yorks. 
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, Blsecar, Wentworth P.C. York. 
G. Davies, Tewkesbury V, Glouc. 
Dover, St. Matthew's, Wilsden P.C. 


rkebit 
Ts Drake, Malpas (Lower Mediety) R. 


Duthie, Deal R, Ken 
Pi. Haden,” Bishopsboura 


“oe "Pawcett, Eaton Socon R. Beds. 
-  Faraden, Dawlish V. Devon. 
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Send a 


rett, Martock V. Somerset. 
jaskarth, Lowick P.C. Lanc. 

. W. Griffith, Bishopstrow R. Wil 
r, Hewson, Christ Church, Nailsea P.C. 
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Near; Elkstone R. Glouc. 
Oxenden, Barham R, Ken! 

A Paton Teddentam St, Martin V. Sut 
W. T. Preedy, Blackpool P.C. Lanc. 
WD, Sheard, 


contend 


Burton Dassett V. Warw. 
Turner, St. Lawrence R. Exeter. 

. Wolf (the “astern travelicr), Isle 
R, Somerset. 
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CHapuains. 


L. Darell, M.A. to Lord Colville. 
:o. “i aie, to H. R. H. Prinee Albert. 





Crvit Paereaments. 


Rev. G. H. Hodgkinson, M.A. to be Principal 
of the Gellege recently founded at Ciren- 


cester, 
The tev, doe Slight M.A. tobe Head Master 
of the Manchester Commercial Schools, 


Rev, H, Holden to be Head Manter of Upping- 
‘ham 8cl 


futland. 
Ray G. WP! Patey, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Plympton, Devonshire. 
. H. J. Rhodes, 13.A. to be Second Master 
of Abingdon Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


Nor. 3. At the Gwalior Residency, the lady 
of Sir Richmond Shakespear, a dau.——20. A\ 
Madras, the wife of Capt. C: A. Danvers But- 


ler, 
ington, the wife of W. F. 
,¢8q. a non and Leir.——21. At Flo- 
ourt, the Countess of Enniskillen, a 
-——22, "At Stratford-pl. the wife of John 
Winefield d Steatford, ess, dau —In White 
she Countess of Lincalay x son. — 
‘pena the Princess Louisa, ‘con- 

ince Ci ist 


poluskt of Bleaig. Hetstely 
juckbui 
Be Regis, the wi 























field 
wife of W. H. Hussey, 
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04; of the 67th Regt. » son.——At Clifton, the 
dy Teignmouth, son.—27._ In Portland. 
e Countess of Marc! 
‘AcCpham Common, the wife of John 




















baston, 
Taniskliten Dragoons, a 








hery, end. M.P. 8 900, 
Ailes t "Worcester, the wife of W. 
Dowdeswell; coq” MP. a ton--—At Charlton 
King’ neat Cheltenham, the wife of Thomas 
‘Tyers ag: M.P, & son.—_At Chelten- 
inhi, the wie of Capt. Yorke Martin asomae 
In Norfolk-crescent, the Tite of Sir George 
Philip Lee, a son,——In_ Upper Sermon 
Mrs. Stephen Denison, a dan. des: 
r the wife of Herbert Taylor, 
AE Malsemore court, the wife of 
, sq. a dau.—At Heckfleld Heath, Hants, 
The itd of Fanci Pigott, a son. 
Portland-pl. the wife of Henry 
At Florence, the Hon. 
fey, A gon oS. AL Ee 
‘irasinghatn, the wife of Capt 
dau.—4, At Polti: 
more Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Fortescue, of 
twins, a son and dau.—S, At Hadley, Mid- 
dlesex, the wife of the Rev. J. E. Kempe, M.A. 
4 ron.——At Ampthill House, Beds. Hon. 
Mrs. ‘Petre, 2 dau.—In Grosvenor-sq. the 
Hon, Sirs. Stantey, xdau.—6, At Chesham- 
pl. the wife of Mi Frederick, C.B. a 
wean YAC Wellington Somerect, the’ wife 
of the Rev, Henry 3. Templer, a son and heir. 
—T. At Clifton, the wife of Robert Oliver 
Jones, esy. of Fonmon Castle, Gl 8 
non and heir —At Toft Hall Cheshire, Mrs. 
Leycen -—8. At Whiligh, Sussex, 
the wife of George G. Courthope, faq. a ase, 
—10, At Hurst house, Henley in’ Arden, 





Warw, the wife of Christopher J. Noble, esq. 
(dau. of the late Wma. Hamper,eaq. F.8.A.) a son. 

— il. At Bramham, the wife of James Whit- 
aker, enq. aon, 


MARRIAGES, 


cally pg Att Sydney, Henry John Hate* 
a Hereford House, Sydney, of Magdale” 
col Camb. eldest son of the Rev. Thoma® 
Hatch, Vicar of Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, to 
Bany-lucy, only dan. of John Dillon, esq. soli 
citor, of York-st. Sydney, formert; \rran- 
dquay, and Middle Gardiner-st; Du 
1.20. At Landour, Bengal, Tee “Charles 
Ned, of the 7th N. Tak. af, third surviving son of 
the late Lieut.-Get to Maria, 
dau. of the late 5 Robinson ‘esq. of the 


Bengal Service. 
ling, Lieut. E,W. Bristow, ist 
erine-Osborne, d 


, BeCON 
er of mee Sith, esq. of Calcutta and 


jinsooria, Fast Tadies, Alfred Pintle 
esq. of the Bengal ki at son of 
the ate James Wintle 




















Nor. 1. At Chittagor Charles Thomas 
Buckland, esq. C8. son HaRong the Rev. John Buck- 
land, Lalchamm, to Mary, second dan. of Henry 


Ricketts, 34 

At brevet Major Kaward Gree 
C.B, aist Bombay N. Inf, Assistant Adj. Gen, 
to the Scinde Force, to Hmm, sixth dau. of 
the Inte F. Eaton, ag. R.N.——At Veperys 
Ensign C. W. Keating, 21st M N.I. the youny 
son of the late . A. Keating, to 





in 
e0q.—At Ki 


rge Brett, of Ranelagh, Chelsea, to. Char: 
lotterAnnic, eldest dau. ‘of Capt it. A. A. Dram- 
mond I depity, collector in Scinde, and grand- 

Adm, Sir Adam Drammond, of 
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Gent corps on the roll, To bis love for 
active business he added considerable 
Mterary taste, as is cvinced by his splendid 
edition of ‘Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu's Lettors."” His chtef merit lay in 
hia aptitude for the business of active life. 
As the representative of Yorkshire he was 
never exceeded elther for knowledge or 
fadustry, and bis legal acquirements were 
high order. Av a public speaker he 
wes rather forcible than el 
entative than ornamental. 
talater of ‘state, be combined souod 
j t with great practioal energy. 
the 80th of March, 1799, he mar- 
ried Lady Elizabeth Caroline Mary Creigh- 
tom, daughter of John the first Earl of 
Bene, by his second wife, Lady Mery 
» daughter of Frederick Earl of 
of Derry. By this lady, 
isswe three sone 








Steart, who married, ia 1341, Lady Bm- 
Charlotte “Elusbeth Manners, 
second daughter of the it Duke of 
Wetland, and died 2a May, 1044, leaving 
amd deaghter; 3. Carline-Mary, 
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wed : 3, the Hoa. Caroline-Jane, mar- 
‘va 1330 to the Hon. John Chetwynd 
a. Queen's Counsel, Attoruey- 
w the Prince of Wales, ond 
vf Windsor, third son of Earl 
}» wad has issue two sons. 
present Lord Wharncliffe has re- 
the West Riding of Yorkshire 
arllament for the last four years, is 
LLiewtenant-Colonel of the South-West 
Regiment of the Yorkshire Yeomaury 
Cavalry, and is in the 45th year of his age. 
He uated B.A. at Christ Church, 0: 
} in 1821, when he wasin the first 
iu mathematics, and secoudclassinclassic«. 
To 1825 be married Lady Elizabeth Ryder, 
third daughter of the Earl of Harrowby, 
by whom be has three sons and two 


daughters. 


Tax Bisuor or Jenvsates. 

Near Balbeis, on his route 
from Syria to Cairo, aged 46, the Right 
Rev. Solomon Alexander, Bishop of Jeru- 
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Dr. Alexander was born of Jewish pa- 
renta in the grand duchy of Posen, in May, 
1799. Very little is known of his youth 
and education ; but, from his Hebraic and 
Talmudic acquirements, be exercised the 

“of Rabbi at a comparatively early 
life. After much meditation, he 
ia Christian, at Plymouth, by 
wm Hatchard, and his ordination 





Osituany—Dr. Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem. 
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by the Archhisbop of Dublin, and induction 
to a curacy in Ireland shortly followed. It 
was subsequently as a home missionary of 
the Society for ‘the Propagation of Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, and as Professor 
of Hebrew in King's College, that he be- 
came generally known to the religious 
circles of the metropolis, and at length, 
after the mission of Chevalier Bunsen to 
London for the establishment of a Pro- 
testant Hishopric at Jerusalem under the 
joint auspices of the Sovereigns of England 
‘aod Prussia, his consecration to this im- 
portant charge took place in the latter end 
of the year 1841. 

On the 18th of January of the following 
year, on his voyage from England to Jaffa, 
vie Beyrout, he saw for the first time, from 
the neck of the Devastation steamer, the 
land of his forefathers,—tho peaks of Car- 
mel glistening in the rising sun; and two 
days afterwards made his entry into Jeru- 
salem with 90 many marks of respect on the 
part of the local authorities and residents, 
as to lead many persons to the idea thet 
either a political demonstration was it 
tended, or that the bishop was ofan osten- 
tatious disposition. The Journal des De- 
bats even sneeringly contrasted the pomp 
of his entrance with a more le en- 
trance eighteen centuries ago ; but the pro- 
cession was fortuitous and unexpected, and 
nothing could be further from the character 
of Bishop Alexander than display unbe- 
coming an overseer of the ministers of 
Christ. The writer of these lines, who rode 
by his side, recollects well that he wished 
to enter with humility, on foot and unob- 
served, but from the throng of cavaliers it 
‘was inconvenient. 

It is not necessary to enter here into the 
minute details of the difficulties that beset 
his mission. It is sufficient to say that 
permission had been given in the time of 
the Egyptians to build a Protestant church ; 
but in January, 1843, sectarian jealousy 
seeking high protection at Constantinople, 
an order to suspend operations was ob- 
tained, Nothing could be more erroneous 
than to suppose that the mission of a Pro- 
testant Hog coal be auxiliary to the ex- 
tension of English political influence. 
Originating in purely religious motiv. 
unavoidable effect was to embarrass 
than to smooth the way of our political and 
cvosular agents ; and not temporal motives, 
but the desire of seeing the representation 
of Protestantism in Jerasalem on a footing 
adequate to its ecclesiastical importance, 
was the sole motive of theaugust originators 
of we mission. 

firman having been at le! ob- 
tained through the indomitable peers 
ance and experienced skill of Sir Stratford 
Canning, the Bishop was enabled to cast 
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1846.) OxstrvARy.—Sir H. Compton>J, Biddulph, Esq. 


from hie family and friends. To his more 
connections, to the wide circle 
of his acquaintance, to the poor whom he 
was ever ready to assist, to the public cha- 
rities of Brighton, most of which were 
deeply indebted to his munificient patron- 
age, his loss is equally irreparable. If 
anything can deepen the poignancy of the 
general regret at this sad bereavement, it 
is the reflection that the deceased had just 
made arrangements for the sale of his Lon- 
don House, intending to reside entirely at 
Brighton, so that our town would thus 
have exclusively enjoyed the benefits which 
‘indness, his hospitalities, and his 
generous charity invariably diffused around 
him.” 

Sir Matthew Tierney married Oct. 8, 
1808, Harriet Mary, daughter of the late 
Henry Jones, esq. of Bloomsbury square, 
by whom he hadno issue, The baronetcy 
has devolved to his brother, in pursuance 
of the patent already mentioned. Sir 
Matthew Tierney has left behind him 
personal property estimated at 30,000/. 

le has bequeathed to his niece Mary 
Tierney, (the daughter of his brother Tho- 
mas, late paymaster of the 43rd regiment 
of Light Infantry,) who resided with him, 
a of 8000/, for her absolute use. 
To his brother now Sir Edward Tierney, 
Bart. legacy of 10,000/., and to his niece 
Harriet Mary, daughter of Sir Edward, 
50002, 





Sim Hensrat Comrron. 
Jon.15. At his house in Hyde Park- 
Bre aged 70, Sir Herbert Abingdon 
Compton, late Chief Justice of 


ar Herbert was the son of Walter 
Abingdon Compton, esq. of Gloucester- 
shire. Through his own merits and con- 
duct alone, he raised himself to the high 
and important stations he successively 
filled, with honour to his character and 
talents, and to the advantage of the country 
and the administration of justice. Heem- 
braced the military profession very early 
in life, and served with his regiment for 
some time in India ; but returning to Eng- 
land, he entered on the study of the law, 
which he sedulously pursued, though his 
active mind found leisure to write for the 
pypers of the day—the Pilot in particular. 
faving completed his legal studies, he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 
22,1808. He then re-visited India, and 
jeimea the bar at Fort St. George, where 
soon became distinguished. His zeal, 
sity a untiring assiduity obtained for 
high and lucrative government ap- 
tment of Advocate General successive- 

at Madras and Calcutta, and subse- 


quently, in 1831, the distinguished post of 
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Chief Judge of Bombay, whereupon he was 
knighted by letters patent. At various pe- 
riods of his career he received public tes- 
timonials for his official services from both 
Europeans and natives—the last of these 
being a valuable piece of plate, presented 
by the native inhabitants of Bombay with 
their grateful acknowledgments of his 
worth and the high estimation in which 
his services were held. In the intercourse 
of private life Sir Herbert Compton was 





a most cheerful and instructive companion, 
fall of anecdote and information ; and his 
frank and communicative disposition ren- 


dered him a delightful acquisition in socie- 
ty. The purity of mind, integrity of pur- 
pose, and singleness of character which 
made him the ornament of his profession, 
gave a consistency and permanence to his 
friendship that no vicissitudes of fortune, 
no shaft of calumny could impair or dimin- 
ish. 

Sir Herbert Compton married first in 
1798, a daughter of Dr. Caune, a surgeon 
in the East India Company’s s 
Madras; and secondly a daughter of de 
ward Mullins, esq. of Calcutta, 








Joun Bipputpa, Esa. 

Nov. 25. At Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
aged 78, John Biddulph, eaq. a deputy 
lieutenant and justice of the peace fr 
that county, and during many years the 
senior partner in the well-known banking 
establishment at Charing Croas, with which 
firm several members of his family had been 
previously connected. 

Mr. Biddulph was the younger son of 
Micheel Biddulph, esq. of Ledbury, and of 
Cofton ball, co. Worc. who died in 1800, 
by Penelope, eldest daughter of John 
Dandridge, esq. of Balden's Green, Mal- 
vern. His elder brother Robert repre- 
sented the county of Hereford in the par- 
liament of 1796-1802, and assumed on his 
marriage with Charlotte, daughter and 
coheir of Richard Myddelton, esq. of 
Chirk Castle, the name of Myddelton ~ 
before his own, and was father of Hie peo. 
sent Colonel Robert Myddelton Biddulph, 
of Chirk Castle, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Denbighshire. 

Mr. Biddulph succeeded to his paternal 
estates on his mother’s death in 1818, and 
served as sheriff of Herefordshire in 
1821-2, 

He married, Sept. 9, 1797, Miss Au- 
gusta Roberts, and had issue four sons 
and six danghters: 1. Robert Biddulph, 
esq. M. P. for the city of Hereford 
1832-37, who has married Elizabeth, only 
daughter of George Palmer, esq. M.P. for 
Essex; 2. John; 3. Francis-Thomas; 
4, Ormus; 5. ‘Augusta-Eleanor, married 
to Edm. J. Jones, esq. of Poulston, Hee 
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refordshire; 6. Mary-Ann, married to 
John Martin, esq. a banker in London ; 


7. Penelope, married to the Rev. Thomas 
Phillipe, of Dewsall, co. Heref.; 8. Jane; 
9, Katharine ; 10. Constance. 





Joun Anpgarson, Esq, 

Jan. 15. Aged 75, Jobn Anderson, esq. 

of Bond-court, Walbrook, and Prince's- 
» Kennington, Secretary to the 
Ehorch of England Assurance Company. 

Mr. Anderson’s early life was in 
diplomatic missions of considerable im- 
| eased in the Eastern Archipelago ; and 

published, at different times, two oc- 
tavo volumes, in which he gave intexesting 
accounts of his voyages and services. The 
first, Mission to the East Coast of Sumh- 
fra in 1823, is onc of the most popular 
historical and descriptive sketches of the 
country and people we have ever seen; 
in which the visit to the Batta cannibal 
states in the interior, though brief, is acu- 
rlonsepisode. This was publishedin 1826. 
In 1840 Mr. Anderson's Acheen, &c., 
with Incidental Notices of the Trade in 
the Eastern Seas, appeared, and justly at- 
tracted much attention to the state of our 
commerce in those parts, and suggested 
messures for its great extension and im- 
provement, which seem now, at the dis- 
tance of five years, to be brought into ope- 
ration in a way to be productive of im- 
mense benefit to the natives of those rich 
countries, and to add immeasurable wealth 
to the prosperity of England's manufac- 
turers and merchants. 

‘Mr. Anderson was actively employed in 
official and mercantile duties when seized 
with the fatal illness which, in a short pe- 
riod, lost him to his afflicted family, and his 
useful talents to the community at large. 
He was a man of much information and 
general ability in the management of affairs, 
whether requiring a precise knowledge of 
the business in hand, or that practical ex- 
perience which is the fruit of varied ac- 

jaaintance with life, and fits the possessor 

the successful undertaking of matters 

of higher character and wider range. In 

private society he was most estimable.— 
(Literary Gazette.) 








Cotonet Guawoop, C.B. 

Dec. 25. At Brighton, Colonel John 
Gurwood, C.B., Deputy Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, the editor of the Duke 
of Wellington's Despatches. 

Colonel Gurwood was the second son of 
a gentleman, whose widow married Henry 
Okey, esq. and was afterwards the mother 
of Charles Henry Okey, esq. a knight of 
the lavion of honour, barrister-at-law, and 

British embassy at Paris. He 
Y placed in a merchant's 


OsitoaRy.—J. Anderson, Esg.—Col. Gurwood. 
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counting-house ; but changed his views to 
the army after a disappointment in love. 
He entered as an Ensign in the 52nd 
Foot, on the 30th of March, 1808; and 
served in the Peninsula with that regi- 
ment from August in that year to June 
1812. At Sabugal early in April 1811 
he was severely, but not dangerously, 
wounded. At the assault of Cuidad 
Rodrigo on the 9th Feb. he led the for- 
Torn hope at the lesser breach (that of 
the greater being led by the late Major 
Mackie, then senior lieutenant of the 88th,) 
and received the wound in his skull from 
a musket ball, which affected him for 
the remainder of his life, and is t 
to have finally led to his death. On 

occasion he took the governor, Gen. 
Banier, prisoner, whose sword was pre- 
sented’ to him by Lord Viscount Wel- 
lington*. In Feb. 1812 he was pro- 
moted to a company in the Royal 
African Corps, and appointed aide-de- 


* Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the 
Duke of Wellington's D! is the 
only officer in the British army who is 
allowed to wear a sword of a pattern dif- 
ferent from that established by regulation. 
This peculiar privilege dates its origi 
from one of the most gallant exploits ever 
recorded of a British soldier; and one not 
unworthy the leader of no less than three 
forlorn hopes. At the storming of one of 
the towns in the Peninsula, Lieut.-Colonel 
Gurwood, as the leader of the forlorn 
hope, was the first to mount the breach. 
Having leaped from the walls, he suc- 
ceeded ia cutting his way, almost single- 
handed, to the quarters of a French 
general officer, whom he found intently 
poring over a written plan for the defence 
of the fortress, with hia sword lying on the 
table beside him. Before the military 
theorist had time to ascertain the character 
and object of the intruder, his sword wax 
in Colonel Gurwood’s hand, and himself 
taken prisoner, very much to his surprise 
and consternation. This sword, in com- 
memoration of his distinguished gallantry 
‘on the occasion, Colonel Gurwood har 
been permitted to wear, and, although by 
no means a formidable weapon, it has con- 
siderably improved in condition since the 
memorable day on which it was first cap- 
tured by its present chivalrous owner.” 
(Anecdote published in 1839.) In conse- 
quence of this achievement, an honorary 
crest was added, by royal authority, to the 
armorial bearings of the gallant Colonel, 
viz. Out of a mural coronet a castle ruined 
in the centre, and therefrom an arm in 
armour, embowed, holding a scimetar pro- 
per; surmounted by the motto, 

FouLow mx. 
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ed in an affair near Hellette, in the south 
of France. He received a medal and two 
clasps for Vittoria, Orthes, and Toulouse. 

He was placed on half pay in Nov. 18215 
and attained the rank of Colonel, Jan. 10, 
1837. 

Colonel Hughes married, March 16, 
1841, Frances, eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Sir Francis Charles Stanhope, K. C. H. 
and niece to the Earl of Harrington. 





Lieur.-Cou. M. W. Bartey, C. B. 

Nor. 28. In Grosvenor Place, Bath, 
aged 65, Lieut-Colonel Morris William 
Bailey, C. B. 

He entered the army in 1795, and em- 
barked with the 10th Foot for India. He 
obtained his company in 1798, and acted 
as extra aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General Lord Wellesley. In 1401, he 
accompanied his regiment with the force 
under Sir David Baird, and crossed the 
Desert to join the British army in Egypt. 
He subsequently served as aide-de-camp to 
Generals Fox and Drummond, at Malta and 
Gibraltar. In 1809, he raised men in Spain 
for Meuron’s Regiment, and obtained a 
majority in that corps. In 1811, he was 
transferred to the 30th Regt. and he served 
with its 2nd battalion in the campaigns of 
1814 and 1815, in Holland and the Nether- 
lands. Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton having 
been severely wounded at Quatre Bras, 
Lieut.-Colonel Bailey took the command 
of his regiment at the battle of Waterloo, 
and was severely wounded at the termina- 
tion of that glorious conflict. He was py 
sent also at the capture of Paris, and 
subsequent occupation by the allies. 

Lieut-Colonel Bailey served afterwards 
with the 80th and 64th regiments. He re- 
tired from the service in 1822 ; but, having 
been nominated a Companion of the Bath 
for his services at Waterloo, he was per- 
mitted to retain his military rank until his 
demise. 

Since retiring from the service, Lieut- 
Colone} Bailey has resided chiefly in the 
city of Bath, and ashe was a county magis- 
strate, as well as a magistrate for thecity, 
mauch of his time and attention were devo- 
ted to those duties. He was highly es- 
teemed and respected by a large circle of 
friends. 











Masor J. B. Tooanmin. 

Nov.21. At Nice, Major James Badham 

Thornhill, K.H. late of the Guth Rifles. 
He entered the service Sept. 6, 1804, 
was appointed Adjutant of the Ist battalion 
Nov. 25, same year; promo- 
tenant, by purchase, Nov. 21, 
‘etained the Adjutancy until 
when he resigned it (from Oct. 


consequence of being appoint. 





Lieut.Col. Bailey—Maj. Thornhill.—Rev. Dr. Wade. (Feb. 


ed aide-de-camp to Major-Gen. Bonham 
at Surinam. He was promoted to acom- 
pany in the ut West India regiment, Jaly 
4, 1816, and retired on half-pay of the 4t 
West India Regt. Nov. 19, 1818. He was 
appointed to the 65th Regt. Sept. 19,1826. 

the embarkation of that corps for the 
West Indies, he remained with the depét 
companies, and was promoted, by pur- 
chase, July 13, 1831, to a Majority in the 
2nd battalion 60th Rifles. He exchanged 
to half-pay unattached, May 10, 1833. 
Major Thornhill served as Adjutant of the 
25th at the capture of the islands of Gua- 
daloupe, St. Eustacia, and St. Martin, in 
1810. 











Rev. Dr. Wank. 

Nor, 17. Ata shop in Regent street, 
of apoplexy, in his 58th year, the Rev. 
Arthur Savage Wade, D. D., Vicar of St. 
Nicholas, Warwick. 

The family of Wade resided in and near 
Coventry as far back as the reign of Eliza- 
beth, if not earlier; and one of the de- 
scendants was steward of that city in 
1704, Dr. Wade was the younger son of 
Mr. Charles Gregory Wade, of Warwick, 
formerly an attorney, who was mayor of 
that town for several years successively, 
and an active magistrate. His elder bro- 
ther Churles was a clergyman like himself. 
They were cducated at Warwick free- 
school, under the late Rev. George Innes, 
(of whom a brief memoir was given in our 
vol. VI. p. 678.) Arthur was an active 
lad, and went one voyage to sea, but did 
not like it. He became a member of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
dusted B.A. 1810, as 14th Junior Optime, 
M.A. 181 After he had been ordai 
the vicarage of St. Nicholas was given hi 
through his father’s interest with the War- 
wick corporation; for the father was an 
old Church and King man, and had edu- 
cated his son to the same opinion. His 
institution took place in 1811. The ad- 
vowson has xubsequently, in 1839, been 
xold by the Corporation to the Countess of 
Warwick. 

Dr. Wade had been absent from his 
clerical duties for many years, and was 
generally in London. Latterly his resi- 
dence was in Clarence place, Pentonville. 
His time and attention had been chiefly 
occupied in political pursuits, his priniples 
being those of ultra-radicalism. He wax 
a frequent attendant and speaker at public 
meetings. His ruling principle, as with 
so many of his kindred patriots, appears to 
have been a love of notoriety. At one of 
the Stratford Jubilees, a few years ago, 
he made a very excellent speech in praise 
of Shakespeare, introducing many quota- 
tions from his plays—this occupied nearly 
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pe & foremost part: te patria 
ent of apparently robust ith, 
tnd evinced mech holy joy at the com: 
mencement of this object, the completion 
of which be hoped to see accomplished ; 
but what man appointeth, God disappoint- 
eth, and, in the inscrutable decree of Pro- 
» he has been removed from this 

world before the erection of the building 
has been finished. We know from recent 
communications we have received from 
him, that his mind has been most deeply 
upon this subject; and although 

it may be feared that there are but few to 
be found who can adequately supply his 
pice yet we may humbly hope that there 
will be those raised up, who will effect the 

fall accomplishment of the objects contem- 
plated in in the establishment of the Gypsy 


‘Mr. West married in October, 1807, 
Harriett, second daughter of the Rev. 
Christopher Atkinson, by Catharine his 
wife, who was the only daughter of Sir 
Peter Leicester, Bart., of Tabley, and sister 
to Sir John Fleming Leicester, Bart., af- 
terwards Lord de Tabley : byher he had a 
fatally of twelve children, six of whom, viz. 
four sons and two daughters, survive to In- 
ment the loss of their beloved parents. ‘In 
the disc! of hia sacred duties, the Rev. 
John West was a faithful Parish Minister, 
and a good and upright man in all the re- 
ations of life: indeed the greater portion 
of his very active life was spent in seeking 
to promote the glory of God, and both the 
temporal and eternal welfare of all with 
whom hehadto do. His death, which was 
distressingly sudden, was occesioned by 
the rupture of a blood-vessel on the heart, 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oct. 27. At Holawuri: y, Devonshire, 
aged 83, the Rev. Samuel Hart, B.D. 
late Vicar of Altarnun, Cornwall, and a 
magistrate for that county and Devon. He 
was the representativ: 
family, neated at Y 
shire, and was the aon of the Rev. Samuel 
Hart, Vicar of Crediton, by Bridget, 
Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford, where he 
daughter of John Prowse, esq. of South 
Brent. He was formerly a Fellow and 
graduated M.A. 1786; B.D. 1798. In 
1806, he was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter to the vicarage of 








of the field garden, until they arrive at an 
age to leave the establishment. The ar- 
rangements for this Gypsy School, ax a 
xettled public Institution, are complete, 
the County Member, Lord Ashley, having 
consented to be the Patron. George Carr 
Glynn, esq. is the Treasurer. 


Clergy Deceased. 


[Feb. 


Altarnun, which he resigned a few years 
@g0, on account of his increasing inérmi- 
ties. In the year above-mentioned he 
married his second cousin Anne, only 
child and heiress of Henry Cory, esq. of 
Holsworthy, who was son of the 
John Cory, Rector of Marham-church, 
the maternal uncle of his mother; but by 
that Iady, who survives him, he had no 
issue. Mr. Hart was an elegant scholar, 
an upright magistrate, and a pious but 
unostentatious Christian. He was for- 
merly an occasional correspondent of this 
Miscellany. 

‘At Manes, in the Isle of Ely, aged 57, 
the Rev. John Fisher, M.A. Curate of 
that place, He was formerly a Fellow 
of Magdalene college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1809, ax seventh Junior 
Optime, M.A. 1612. For some years be 
kept a school at Wisbech, and afterwards 
removed to the curacy of Long Fulton, in 
the diocese of Lincoln. He had resided 
as Curate at Manea for the last two 
Having left his family in difficulties, a 
public subscription has been opened for 
the benefit of his widow and four unmar- 
ricd daughters, of which the Rev. W. C. 
Hanson, of Doddington, neer Chatteris, 
is treasurer. 

Oct. 30. At Upper Easton, near Bris- 
tol, aged 42, the Rev. Alexander Clements, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. Jude, in that city. 
His death was occasioned by paralysis, 
which was attributed to the sudden shock 
he had received by the death of a person 
whom he visited the same morning. 

At Clifton, aged 33, the Rev. Richard 
William Keats Walker, Rector of Park- 
ham, Devonshire, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1842, on the death of the Rev. 
R. Walter, being then B.A. of Exeter 
college, Oxford. 

Oct. 31. Agod 75, the Rev. Thomas 
Alsop, Vicar of Fressingham, and Rector 

ithersdale, Suffolk. He was formerly 
Fellow of Emmanuel college, Cambric 
where he graduated B.A, 1792 as 1 th 
Wrangler; M.A. 179: -D, 1802; and 
was presented to Fressingham with Withers- 
dale by that rociety in 1809, 

Nor. 1. At Toddington, Bedfordshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Edmund Burke Lewis, 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
instituted in 1816. 

Nov. 3. At Hurworth-on-Tees, Dur- 
ham, aged 5%, the Rev. John Grenside, 
twenty years Curate of that place. 

Nov. &. At Weymouth, aged 58, the 
Rev. Willoughby Brassey, Curate of 
Melcombe Regis. 

Nov. 8. At Hurstbourn Tarrant, 
Hampshire, the Rev. William Ailton 
Hurlock, Vicar of Hurstbourn Tarrantwith 
Vernham. He was of St. John’s college, - 
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Osford, to be under the care of the late 
Mr. Grosvenor ; snd published, “* Walks 
through Oxford,”” 2” well known work. 
He was greatly distinguished for hami- 
lity, and will long be remembered in the 
place of hix long labour, even by those 
not of his own commanion , with feelings 
of the 





he graduated M. 
presented to his living that society in 
1818. He was formerly a resident at 
Yardley Hastings, Northamptonshire. 

At Hackthorpe, aged 50, the Rev. I¥%il- 
iam Thompoom, many years Curate of 
‘Lanercost, Cumberland. 

‘Dec. 4. At Munslow, Shropshire, aged 
65, the Rev. Richard Powell, Rector of 
that parish, to which be was instituted in 
1806, on bis own petition. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 22. In Northamberland-court, 
Strand, aged 67, Capt. M‘Lachlan, one of 
the Military Knights of Windsor. 

Dee. 13. In Eaton-sq. aged 61, the 
Lady Harriett Payne Galley, sister to the 
Eari of Dunraven. She was the shter 
of, Valentine-Richard the Ist Earl by Lady 
Frances Muriel Fox-Strangways, 6th dau. 
of Stephen 1st Earl of Ilchester; was 
married in 1804 tothe late Sir William 
Payne Gallwey, Bart. and left his widow 
in 1831. 

Dee.17. In Baker-st. Charlotte, last 
surviving dau. of the late Robert Osborne, 

formerly Recorder of Hull. 
"Tn Red Lion-nq. aged 43, the wife of 
Mr. James Basire, engraver. 

Dee. 18. In Park-road, Regent's Park, 
aged 84, Richard John Anderson, esq. 
Deputy Commissary Gen. 

t Surrey-pl. Old Kent-road, aged 81, 
John Chauncy Jones, exq, 

‘AtCambersell Grove, Emily, fourthdau. 
of the late William March, esq. of Fleet-st. 

Dec.19. At Clapham Common, aged 
75, Peter Blackburn, esq. 

In Regent-st. at the house of her son- 
in-law, Mr. Allison, aged 70, Susanna 
Snell, wife of John Foreman, esq. of Har- 








low, Essex. 

‘Dec. 20, In Blandford-sq. Halliday 
Lidderdale, eq. M.D. formerly an emi- 
nent physician in London ; and on the 31st, 





Elizabeth his widow. Dr. Lidderdale took 
the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh, in 1800. 
He was formerly Ph: to the City of 
London Lying-in Hospital, to the Fins- 


bury Dispensary, ue 








Osirvary. 


(Feb. 


At Wyndbam-st. Bryanston-sq. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mol: 34: 

‘At Brixton Hill, ag aged 10, William-Gam- 
son of Charles Macsween, esq. Hon. 
East India Comp. Civil Service. 

Dec. 21. In Rusvell-sq. John Teesdale, 
nq. of Fenchurch-nt. 

65, George Hunter, esq. of Mor- 
nington-pl. Hampstead-road. 

At Brompton, Helen- Maria, eldest dau. 
of the late Richard John Uniacke, one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court in the 
province of Nova Scotia. 

Dec, 23. In Chatham-place, aged 58, 
David Foggo, esq 

Atl helsca, ag aged 47, Mr. R. Edwards, 
chief-clerk to the police magistrates at 
Queen-square, and previously second clerk 
at Hatton garden, together for a period of 








27 years. ‘He has left a widow and eight 
children. 
Dec. 24. Aged 67, Sarah, relict of 


Willian Clare, eaq. of St. Jobn’s-sq. 
Aged 56, Samuel Dawson Soanes, exq. 
eldest ron of John Soanes, esq. 
Dec. 25, Aged 32, Eliza-Ashton, wife 
of J. Beardmore Wathen, esq. of Torring- 


ton-sq. 
In Acre-lane, Clapham, aged 80, J. E. 


Spicer, esq. 

In Brodcoell-pl., aged 83, Miss Mary 
Warnick, fonneriy of Kew Green. 

At Porchester-terr., Bayswater, aged 
13, Charlotte, widow of John Bury, esq. 

Dec.%6. At Brixton Hill, aged #1, 
William Crookhall Hooper, esq. 

At James Field's, esq. Harkeyford-pl., 
Kenniogton, Misn Barker, of Lyndon 
Hall, Rutland. 

In Queen- aged 58, Catherine, re- 
lict of Rev. Joho Quarington, Vicar of 
Shopland, and second dau. of the late 
Rev. Joseph Wise, of Rochford, Es- 
sex. 

Dev. 27. At Lewis-pl., Fulham-road, 
Hammermnith, ged #7, Mary, relict of 
R. Moate, esq. 

In Elizabeth-place, Westminster-road, 
aged 76, George Medley, esq. 

Dee. 24. At Shacklewell, aged 82, 
Aaron Coben, 

‘Aged #1, Thomax Watson, esq., of the 
Long-room, Custom House. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 79, 
Jobn Searle, esq. of Molesworth, Han- 
tingdonsh. 

Dec. 29. At Stockwell Common, aged 
PA, Tesiaas Streatfeild, esq. 

t Cambridge-terr. Hyd ide Park, id 
87, Mrs. Elizabeth Want. © 

In Norfolk-st, Strand, aged 22, Thomas 

George Street, B.A. of King’s College, 
Fredericton, New Brunxwick, student-at- 
law, and eldest son of J. A. Street, eeq. 
of the same place. 
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fond of consolation to her husband and 
family, which, without impairing the effect 
of her merits and her example, will in time 
render them subjecta of grateful and re- 
signed, if not pleasing retrospection. Her 
remains were deposited, on the 17th of 
January, in a family vault in Kensall- 
green cemetery. 

Jan. 11. In Gower-st. Bedford-sq., 
Anthony Scott, esq. 

‘Aged | 69, James Wilson, esq. of Bal- 
ham-hill. 

Jan. 12. 
Ruseell-xt. 

In Tredegar-sq. Bow-road, aged 61, 
Henry Jonas, esq. 

Jan.13. Matthew Giuseppi, surgeon, 
of Milton-st. and of Trinidad. 

In Susvex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 57, 
Amelia, wife of Christopher R. Read, esq. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 69, David Row- 
lands, esq. M.D., F.A.S., and Inspector 

“y s Fleets and Hospitals. 

in Sise-lane, Alice-Mary, 
youngest dau. of A. B. Brandram, esq. 

Bepx.—Dee, 11. At Hockliffe, Agnes, 
dau. of the late Wm. Wilkinson, esq. of 
Morra-hill, Westmoreland. 

Dee. 31, At Sandy Place, aged 76, Lt. 
Col. Buckworth, late of Sandy Place, and 
Wootton House, and York-st. Portman- 
8q. who married Lady Payne, relict of Sir 
John Payne, Bart. of Tempsford Hall, and 
dau. of the late Sir Philip Moneux, Bart. 

Jan. 8. At Beaumont Close, Biggles- 
wade, the residence of her father, John 
Foster, esq. Mrs. Hall, relict of the Rev. 
J. K. Hall, of Kettering. 

Bynxs.—Jan. 8. At Sonning, Frances- 
Jane, wife of Alfred Zouch Palmer, esq. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 16. At Eton, aged 81, 
Mary, relict of ‘Thomas Sibthorpe, esq. 
formerly of Guildford. 

Dec. 23. Aged 55, Jobn Lloyd, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange, and of Mount Plea- 
sant, Aylesbury. 

Jan. 2. At Olney, aged 78, Hugh 
Maltby,esq. formerly of Milk-st. Cheapside. 

Camparpor.—Dec.7. At Horseheath 
Lodge, aged 65, Isabella, wife of Stanlake 
Batson, esq. and only dau. of the late 
George Poyntz Ricketts, esq. formerly 
Governor of Barbadoes. 

Dec. 2%. 97, at Grantchester, 
Henry John Harding, B.A, of Pembroke 
coll. Camb. and second son of the Rev. D. 
Harding, Vicar of Barton. 

CumneRLanp.—Deec. 28. At the house 
of his nieces, the Misses Falcon, Work- 
ington, aged 73, Robert Falcon, esq. 

Drrey.—Dec. 22. At Alfreton, aged 
82, John Cressy Hall, esq. barrister-at- 
law, a Comunisioner of Bankrupts for Der- 
byshire. He was called to the bar at 
Gray's Inn, May 27, 1829, 


Robert Stewart, esq. of Great 












Osrtuary.' 


‘[Feb. 


Dec, 26. At the rectory, South Nor- 
manton, in his 84th year, John Bruckfield, 


esq. 

Jan, 1. Charles Wright, esq. of Wirks- 
worth. 

Drvon.—Dee. 12. Aged 63, Elisabeth, 
widow of the Rev. James Upton, and only 
surviving dau. of the late John Sam 


esq. of the Grove, Colyton, one the 
Justices of the Peace, and a Deputy-Lieut. 
for Devonshire. 


Dec. 15. At Exeter, aged 64, bah Jas. 
Allies, of Warminster, eldest son of the 
late James Allies, esq. of Exeter. 

Dec. 21. At Torquay, Phoebe, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Bowdler, M.A. 

Dec. 23. At Ilfracombe, R.N. Incledon, 
esq. of Yeotown House. 

‘At Exeter, aged 12, Field, second 
son of the late Rev. John Yolland, for- 
merly Curate of Huxham and Poltimore. 

Dec. 26. At Plymouth, Mary, widow of 
Peter Welsford, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Tiverton, Mary. Penleaze, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. P. Dicken, 
Vicar of Witheridge, and Rector of Pough- 
hill. 


Jan. 2. Aged 35, Philip Edward Lyne, 

oa late Mayor, an Alderman and one of 
Magistrates of Plymouth. 

har 2 At Cowley House, Exeter, 

80, Mary-Anne, relict of Joseph 

ells, D.D. She was the general patron 

of merit and of talent, while her large pro- 

was considered by her to bave 

beet sent for munificent and charitable 


“Yen. 4. At Exmouth, aged 35, Maria, 
wife of Gordon Gallic Macdonald, R.N. 
and only surviving dau. of the Rev. W. 
Oddie, M.A. of Leamington. 

Jan. 9. At Southmolton, aged 69, 
William Hitchcock, esq. 

Jan. 11. Aged 54, Ann, youngest dau. 
of the late W. Walker, esq. of Exeter. 

Donrset.—Jen. 3. At Weymouth, Paul 
Slade Knight, esq. M.D. 

Jen. 7, Thomas Manning, esq. of Lyme 
Regis, and late of the Stock Exchange. 

URHAM.—Dec. 5. At Darlington, 
aged 84, Capt. Thomas Havelock, late 
Pe cate Sitka aad Light Inf. 
serx.—Dec. 14. At Springfield, 
Harriet-Ludlow, dau. of the late Thomas 
Walker, esq. of Redland, Bristol. 

Jan, 7. Aged 47, Rebecca, wife of 
Henry Wolton, esq. mayor of 

a ela rt 16. At Clifton, 

45, Thomas Ellis Adlington, esq. 
“bee te Aged 69, Jon Buckwell, 
esq. of Leckhamstead, elder brother of 
Charles ‘Brickwell, aq. of Overthorpe 


‘Dee. 28, Aged 73, Mary, wife of John 
Tomlingon, esq. of Portland-sq. Bristol, 

















METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanv. 
From December 26, 1845, to January 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
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6, Bank Chambers, London. 
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To the inquiry in p. 114 respecting the 
Authorship of “Probationary Odes for 
the Laureateship,” we have received the 
following reply, as well as that printed in 
our present Number, p. 245 : 


Mr. Unnan, Feb, 23. 
Your correspondent is informed that 
General Fitzpatrick wrote The Ode XIII. 
by Lord Viscount Mountmorris. 
1. “ By Sir Cecil Wray”—by Mr. 
Tickell. 
2. “Lord Mulgrave” 
3. “Sir Joseph Mawbey’ 
4.“ Sir Richard Hill” —| 
“* Macpherson”’—Ellis, 
“The Attorney-General’—is said to 
have been written by Mr. Brummell, father 
of the Beau, which could not be: he was 
an illiterate man, for I heard him talk 
about Herodito, and a Romish Trium- 
virate. You may therefore judge of his 
competency. 
8. * Wraxall"—Tickell. 
9. © M. Angelo Taylor’’—Richardson. 
15. “Lord Thurlow"—Dr. Lawrence. 
17. “ Hervey Morris” —Ri Ison. 
20. Ed. 1795, “ Sir G. Howard’? —Ellis. 
The authors of The Political Dialogues 
were— 


“Roge, or the Complaint”—Dr, Law- 





George Ellis. 
BateDudley. 
ichardson. 




















rence. _ 

“‘ The Lyara” eneral Fitzpatrick. 

* Margarot Nicholson’ ain 

“ Charles Jenkinson’ —Geo. Ellis. 

*: Jekyll’"—Richardson. 

“The Statesmen"—Reed. 

“The Delavalead"—Dr. Lawrence. 

“ This is the House that George built” — 
Richardson. 

“* New ballad, called ‘ Billy Eden’ ’’—do. 

“ Incantation” —Genl. Fitzpatrick. 
And now, Mr. Urban, if you can inform 
me who was the Compiler and Editor of 
the Lounger's Common Place Book. a 
third edition of which wax published by 

in, 3 vols. 8vo, 1805, you will 
oblige, A CONSTANT READER AND PoR- 
SESSER OF YOUR WHOLE KET. 

AN Oxp Svnxcriner will thank any of 
our Correspondents able to give inform- 
ation as to the Family Surname of the 
wife of Thomas Allen, LLD. formerly 
Rector of Stoke-upon-Trent, and Arch- 
deacon of Stafford, and subsequently Dean 
of Chester. Her christian name was 
Anne, and she is supposed to have been 
one of the ancient family of Alsager of 
Cheshire. Her husband died in 1732. 

A Member of the Warwickshire Natural 
History and Archeological Society asks 
for information relative to Dr. Percival 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Willughby. He ‘is desirous of ascertain. 
sing his Armorial bearings, Academie or 
Professional titles, or any other particulars 
relating to his Biography. He was one 
of the sons of Sir Percival Willughby, 
who married Bridget, the eldest Genghiar 
of Sir stent the builder of We 
Hall, Notts; and was e physician at 
Derby, and afterwards in Londo, prae- 
tising during a considerable portion of the 
Vith century. Sir Percival Wiltoghby 
was the grandfather of the 
whose works were edited by Ray. Kt 
would be desirable also to secertain 
whether there is any it of the afere- 
said Percival Willughby in existence. 
Py1apes inquires what degree of cre- 
dit is to be given to the statement (Vol. 
IIL. p. 272) in Archdall's Peerage of Ire- 
land, that the family of Browne, Earl of 
Altamont (now Marquess of Sligo), de- 
scends from Richard Browne, the 
von of Anthony, first Viscount Montagu. 
Should this statement be capable of geme- 
alogical proof, which our correspondent 
doubts extremely, it would appear that the 
present Marquess of Sligo is the beir and 
representative of the Viscounts Montagu, 
and that Sir Harris Nicolas is in error 
when he assets, at p. 471 of his “Synopsis 
of the Peerage,” that the title is extinct. 
The Sligo family (to whom a far less dis- 
tinguished origin is assigned in the West 
of Ireland) do undoubtedly assume the 
arms, crest, and motto the ancient 
Viscounts Montagu, and they have in their 
possession a splendid ill grec, 
drawn up some years since direc- 
tions of the first Peer of the ly. con- 
taining 2 multitude of Royal and Noble 
Quarterings, to which, if really descended 
from the Viscounts Montage, the family 
of Westport have an undoabted right, and 
which it is to be they would not. 
sume, unlesx they were capable of prov- 
ing that right. It was red at ome 
time that the late Marquess meant to have 
brought forward his claim to the Vis- 
county; but that the state of his health 
for many years, and his early love of re- 
tirement, prevented him from ever prose- 
enting it. 











Errata. 
P. 44, col, 1, or horn, reed horse. 
£, 166, col. 1, for Binieti, reed Rinieri. 
P. 167, col. 1, for ressenter, read res- 
xentir. 

P. 168, col. 2, for Burke, read Burk. 
P. 169, col. 1, for Josiah, read Jonah, 
P. 170, col. 2, for sasvit, read wamit. 
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his not having access to those repositories abroad where the original 
journals and narrative are preserved of those who partook in the perilous 
expeditions they describe. In the present volume of Mr. Prescott's he 
has no such lofty or ambitious aims as in his former productions ; it 
consists mainly of reviews which were originally published by him in the 
North American Review, and which the partiality of his friends, or rather 
the general approbation of the public, has induced him, in imitation of 
some of our own writers, to collect, and thus to gain a double harvest of 
profit and fame. The works reviewed in them are various, and none, 
perhaps, of the highest interest ; none requiring anything of the massive 
stores of ancient literature, or of the profound investigations of modern 
philosophy. The volume is not distinguished for much originality of 
observation, or refinement of critical ingenuity, and still less for any 
acquaintance with literature beyond what is generally obtained by persons 
of studious habits and cultivated minds; but Mr. Prescott always shews a 
sufficient acquaintance with his subject; he commands respect by the 
temperance of his judgments, and he pleases by the beauty of his language 
and the elegance of his style. As he seldom writes on subjects of temporary 
importance, or those topics which are connected with the present interests, 
and which excite the passions, of society, he is not led into the 
temptations which beset a reviewer of giving a one-sided view of his 
subject, of exaggerating the favourable and darkening the adverse, and of 
so skilfully mixing up truth and falsehood as not only to puzzle the 
ignorant, but also to perplex and mislead the sagacious and informed.* 
Mr. Prescott’s higher and better taste seems to find its more congenial 
element rather in the pure regions of literature, unclouded and undisturbed 
by the agitations of political strife. He has evidently read the best original 
authors in the modern languages of Europe, and is acquainted also with 
that learned and useful body of criticism which has been founded on their 
works ; but, like his brother critics, he sometimes appears to derive his 
acquaintance with the authors he mentions from second hand ; and, if any of 
our readers who are fond of Italian literature, the fruitful mother of our own, 
will compare the reviews of Italian poctry and romance in this volume with 
some that a few years ago speared on the same subject by our lamented 
friend Ugo Foscolo, they will see the wide difference between the superficial 
knowledge of the stranger skimming gracefully over the surface, and the 
deep and powerful researches of one who grasped his subject with a 
vigorous hold, penetrated its furthest recesses with an eye that nothing 
could escape, and looked over the whole field of his native literature with 
a wide compass and even pace of flight that commanded every object 
however obscure or remote.t We do not say this in any disparagement . 





© The great art of a skilful party writer is to appear to represent his subject fully 
and fairly, and to give the whole argument, while fe keeps the mont important features 
out of ex. gr. A few weeks back, the Times newspaper, arguing in defence of 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, asked the agriculturists whether, with all their wealth, 
inechanical skill, artificial manures, long-established system, &c. they could not compete 
with the poor squalid serfs of Poland, their miserable implements and imperfect science 
—which was a fair argument so far az it went; but then they omitted entirely the im- 
portant considerations of soil and climate, which are far more instrumental in the 
growth and quality of corn than superiority of mechanical skill, &c.—Rev. 

+ The review of Ugo Foscolo on Italian Poetry may be seen in the Quarterly Review, 
No. XVII. Sept. 1819, and elsewhere, Mr. Carey and Mr. S. Rose have deserved well 
of their country in having transplanted into its literatare successfully two of the finest 
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two brother pocts, a day to be marked with a white stone. He then 
invites his friend to come and visit him, we presume at Mantua, and 
reminds him that it is all classic ground. 


Hec ji Virgilius, Plinius tenet illa secundus ; 
Tu medius jacuisse times? Hoc Mantua colle, 
Hoc Verona sedat, &c. 


Besides, it is only six days’ journcy from Rome. 











Limina, que tali ingenio vidisse decebat 
Jampridem, mundique caput spectasse propinquum, &c. 

In his next letter he describes a favourite and beautiful wood near 
Parma, which he used to frequent, and which he praises for its prospects 
and pleasantness. The description, however, is too long and particular for 
us to extract ; but it is here, he says, in this quiet abode of the muses, that 
he wishes to devote his hours to the completion of his Africa, of which he 
is reminded as soon as he has revisited the spot. 

Rediitque vaga vetus Africa mente, 
Cetera rejiciens operi mea dextra relicto 
Redditur, inde loco locus mihi carior omni. 
Hune revidere velim capti mihi conscius alti, 
Extremamque manum longo imposuisse labori. 

The third book of these poetical letters commences with one to Cardinal 
Colonna on his retreat in the valley of the Vaucluse, and his disputes and 
conflicts with the rude inhabitauts, aud he asks his friend to visit him there. 
The fare he offers him and the country, he thus mentions, 

Nos tibi pampineos colles, gravidosque racemos, 
Denique mellifiuas ficus, undamque recentem 
Gurgite de medi imus, cantusque volueram 


Innumeros, montisque sinus, curvosque recessus, 
Et nemorum gelidas udis in vallibus umbras. 











There is also a description of the valley and of theSorga* in a letter to 
Galielmo Veronensi Oratori; he calls the fountain “Mirandum caput 
Sorgw.” He thus describes the birds— 


iridantibus arte 









‘i ‘Sed enim ramis 
Littoreas volucres scopulis intexere nidos. 
Has musco velare domos, sed frondibus illas 
Progentemque inopem fidis trepidare sub alis 
Aspicies, atque ore cibos onptare trementi. 
Concava tum querulis complentur vocibus antra. 


Bg then mentions his walks in this favourite tour, and his remembrance of 
friend. 
Dum latices, dum prata vegor, dumque insita miror 
‘Arbuta, dum lewros alié regione peti 
Obvia Gulelni factes, truncisque vadisque 
Ingue oculis ta solus eras—hoc aggere fessi 
Sedimus, has tacito aceubitu compressimus herbas, 
Lusimus hic puris subter labentibus undis, . 
Hic longo exilio sparsas revocare camornas, 














“the eighth book of Petrarch's Epistole is a very pleas 
amore '’ (the third), and on his poetical studies in fis 
of oo on his simple babits, and temperate Life.—Rev. 


K letter “de fontin 
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Queen, By §. Woodburn, 1810, from 
a miniature by N. Hilliard. ‘The sane, 
copied in Robinson's History of En- 

id. ‘This iv » portrait of one who 
was very young when Elizubcth was 
old, being in the costume of Elizubeth's 
latter days. 





oF Lord Robe 
will now proceed tv the ie 
second wile, Lettice Knollys, Countess 
of Leicester and Essex, the wife of one 
Favourite and the mother of anoth 
but whose history, notwithstandi 
scarcely leas obscure than that of her 
unfortunate predecessor. 

The family of Knollys, of which she 
wasa , Was remarkable at once 
ee the downess of ita origin, and on 

ne tion to the sovereign. Sir 
Francs Knollys married Katharine 
Cary, sister of Henry Cary, first Lord 
Hunsdon, K.G. and cousin-; in to 
Queen Elizabeth, through her aunt 
Lady Mary Boleyne, and by this mar- 
riage he had o gallant family of sons, 
and the lady Lettice. So closely was 
ber mother related to the Crown, whilst. 
ber father was the son of a soldier of 


ne, 

Dugdale, indeed, chose to derive the 
Earls of Banbury from Sir Robert. 
Knollys, the distinguished commander 
in France, who was a Knight of the 
Garter in the reign of Edward the 
Third, but who was himself, Dugdale 
atates, “at. first a person but of 2 low 
fortune”—“from which Robert de- 
scended another Robert, who, in 9 I. 
4,” &c. In all probability any such 








* December Mi 595. 

+ It must not be forgotten that there 
was an intermediate lady, Douglas dowager 
‘Lady Sheffield, who claimed that title, and 
supported the claim with some very re- 
markable iden oe may be seen in 
Dugdale’s nage); but the marriage 
she aaserted had never been admitted by 
the Earl, but be bad, on the contrary, in 
‘his will, named his issue by her, Sir Robert 








7. * Sir William Dugdale, Kut. Gar- 
ter Principal King of Arms.” En- 
gavel by J. Burché, in Dallaway's 
Leraldic “Inquiries, 4to. 1793. This 
is a portrait of Sir John Dr 
Norroy King of Arms, son of the 
famous Sir William. 





‘ 
ot th hothe fourteenth cen. 
tury ts to th tral sis the second 
family of the name in the sixteenth. 
‘The truth in the latter case is shown 
by a document (which, as far as T om 
aware, has not hitherto been noticed) 
contained in Rymer's Federa. On 
the 5th of May, 1513, letters of protec- 
tion upon going abroad were granted, 
among others, to— 

“ Robertus Knollys nuper de Wake- 
field in comitata Eborum Dyer, alias dictus 
Robertus Knollys Yoman, qui in obsequio 
Regis, in comitiva dilecti Ricardi 
Tempest Armigeri pro Corpore Regis, in 
guerris Regis, in partibus transmarinis vel 
spr mare prof rus est.’? (Roedera, 
vol. xiii, p. 372.) 

Now this Robert Knollys, late a 
dyer at Wakefield, and then one of the 
retinue of Richard Tempest, esquire 
of the King’s body, is clearly the same 

ion with Robert who, four years 
later, had become one of the gentle- _ 
men ushers of the King's chamber.} 
lis wife's name was Lettico, which 
was given to her granddaughter, the 
subject of this memoir. 

iis son Francis was also bred a 
courtier. In 1542 he was one of the 
King’s gentlemen pensioners. On the 
accession of Elizabeth, he was received 
fully into favour: being placed in the 
Privy Council; mad ‘Chamber- 
lain of the Houschold ; next, Captain 
of the Guards ; afterwards, ‘Treasurer 
of the Household ; and, lastly, Knight 
of the most noble Order of the Garter.|| 

The sons of Sir Francis Knollys, 
who are omitted by Dugdale, and also 
by Banks in his “Extinct Peerage,” 












t 
§ 
4 Dugdale, from Crmden’s Annales. 
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ing the house against the good-man's ar- 
rivell.”” 

‘The libeller here charges the Coun- 
tess of Easex with a long course of 
adultery with the Earl of Leicester, 
previously to the death of her first 

usband; for he says that not only had 
she « daughter Dy bi which was 
brought up by the Lady Chandos, but 
that she was also again ant of a 
child, whi unnaturally made 
away. ‘This illicit intercourse he else- 
where states to have taken place at 
Coleshill, about twelve miles from 
Kenilworth, the seat of Sir G 
Digby.* He further asserts that the 
marriage of Leicester and Lady Essex 
was celebrated twice, first at Kenil- 
worth, and secondly at Wanstead, on 
both occasions without the knowledge 
of the Queen. ‘The second ceremony 
was witnessed by Leicester's brother 
the Earl of Warwick, by the Lord 
North (who had married the widow of 
Sir Henry Dudley, the Earl of Leices- 
ter's kinsman,) and by Sir Francis 
Knollys, the father of the countess. 


(P. 42.) “ As well appeared in the late 
marriage with Dame Essex, which, albeit 
it was celebrated twice, first at Killing- 
worth, and secondly at Waenstead, (in the 
Presence of the Earle of Warwick, Lord 

jorth, Sir Francis Knooles, and others,) 
and this saci an to the whole court, 
with the very day, the place, the witnesses, 
and the minister that married them to- 
gether, yet no man durst open his mouth 
to make her Majesty privy thereunto, until 
Monsieur Semiers+ disclosed the same 
(and thereby incurred his high displeasure), 
nor yet in many dayes after, for fear of 
Leyoester ; which is a subjection most dis- 
honourable and dangerous to any prince 
living, to stand at the devotion of his sub- 
ject what to heare or not to heare of things 
that passe within his own realme.” 


The date of Leicester's secret mar- 
riage to the Countess of Essex is ascer- 
tained by evidences at Penshurst ¢ to 








* “ At Digbies house in Warwickshire 
dame Lettice lay, and some other such 
peices of pleasure.’ (Leicester's Com- 
monwealth, p. 70, ride note.) Sir George 
Digby, the father of the first Earl of 
Bristol, was knighted by Leicester at 


, ambassador from France. 

+ Cited hy Collins, Sidney Papers, vol. 
i. p. 69. The date there ntated is the 
2st: but the other particulars above 









have been on the 20th 1578. 
It took place at Wanstead, Earl's 
own house, the Queen being at the 
time in the same neighbourhood on a 
visit to Mr. Stonard at Loughton in 
the Forest: the Earl of Pembroke was 
there as well as the Earl of Warwick, 
and the ceremony was formed by 
the Earl's chaplain Mr. Tindal. 
Camden, in his Annals of Elizabeth, 
has adopted so much of the libeller’s 
story already quoted as asserts that the 
Queen was first informed of Leicester's 
marriage by the French ambassador : 


“«M. Simier, on the other side, left no 
means unessayed to remove Leicester out 
of his place and favour with the Queen, 
revealing to her bis marriage with Essex’s 
widow ; the Queen thereupon grew into 
such a passion, that she commanded 
Leicester not to stir out of the Castle of 
Greenwich, and intended to have com- 
mitted him to the Tower of London, 
which his enemies much desired. But 
Sussex, though his greatest adversary, 
and one that earnestly endeavoured to 
promote the marriage [of the Queen tu 
Anjou], dissuaded her, as out of a solid 
jadgment, and the innate generosity of 
his noble mind, he was of opinion that no 
man ought to be troubled for his lawful 
marriage, which bath ever been had in 
honour and esteem. Yet glad he was that 
by this marriage he [Velcester] was now 
put beside all hopes of marriage with the 
Queen.” 

At the following ( hristmas the lady 
still passed by the name of Countess 
of Esvex, as she had done before. On 
New Year's day in the: previous year she 
had presented to the Queen “ ruffs of 
lawnde white worke, edged with sede 
perle, and w yelo kere, and another 
ike black,” that is, two wigs, one yel- 
low and the other black, which were 
delivered to the custody of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Knowlls, and the ruffs to Mrs. 
Jane Bresells. ‘The Countess received 
at the same season of the Queen, “a 
stope of silver and guilte,” weighing 
24 ounces.§ 

In 1579 she presented “a greate 
cheyne of amber, slightl: garneshed 
with golde and small mere! and re- 
ceived a guilt cup with a cover, 





quoted are given by Collins in some other 


lace. 
y § Nichols'’s Progresses, &c. of Queen 
Elisabeth, ii. 68, 83, 
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fall to helpe my poore for the ac- 
com dee aad nore rh fe of this 
my laste will and testament ; who I knowe 
aball neede the good favours and assis- 
‘taunce of my good frends, and whome I 
make my sole executrix, not doubting bat 

shall fynde her willinge everye waye 
to the uttermoate of her power to do all 
have commytted to her charge ; not think- 
inge good to trouble any other of my 
frendes but herselfe with my harde and 
Broken estate, being I knowe not how 
many thowsandes above twentye in debte, 
and at this preasent not having in the 
‘worlde five hundreth poundes towardes it.’” 

And lastly, after leaving a George 
jas a token of remembrance to his 
brother the Earl of Warwick, he says, 
“But my laste and best token to him 
shall be, to presente # faythfull sister 
and handmayde to him, whylest you 
both lyve, which I praye God maye 
be many yeares together.” 

These are undeniable evidences of 
the Earl's esteem and attachment to 
his last wife, who proved his will, and 
‘was admitted to administer on the 6th 
Sept. 1588. It will have heen re- 
‘marked that Wanstead had been fixed 

n for her dowager-houxe. The will 
abo informs us that the manors of 
Balsell and Long Itchington in War- 
wickshire, and those of Cleobury and 
Eurnewood, (in Shropshire?) had been 
settled on his wife, and were afterwards 
bequeathed to his “ base son Robert 
Dudley.” 

She erected a monument for him in 
the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, 
with her ofigy in the robes of a 
countess lying by hix, and the con- 
clusion of the inscription is 

——"‘optimo et charissimo marite 
meestissima = uxor Leticia, Francisci 
Knoles ordinis S. Georgii equitix aurati 
et Regie Thesaurarii filia, amoris et con- 
Jugalis fidei ergo posu 

The Countess of Leivester lost no 
time in proving the Earl's will: though 
his death occurred in Oxfordshire, this 
important business was effected onl: 
two days after. In the fulfilment of this 
will she evidently encountered many 
serious difficulties ; for the Queen 
seized on some of the property, and 
forced it to asale, in satisfaction of the 
Earl’sdebt. toher.* The Countess’s most, 




















® Sic R, Baker's Chronicle, 


valuable jewels followed,f after her 
remarriage to Sir Christopher Blount, 
which is said to have taken place in 
the following ycar.t This mn was 
gentleman of ‘the horse tu te Queen ; 
and had been knighted in 1589 by 
Lord Willoughby of Eresby, in Flan 
ders. In 1596 he accompanied his 
step-son the Earl of Essex in the ex- 
ition to Cadiz. In the following 
ear he was M.P. for Staffordshire. 
1600 he was wounded in the Earl 
of Essex's insurrection, taken prisoner, 
tried, condemned, und beheaded. 

The next notice we meet with of 
the Countess of Leicester is on a mat- 
ter of very private business. On the 
16th Nov. 1595, Rowland Whyte, writ- 
ing to Sir Robert Sydney (the nephew 
and heir of the Inte Earl) respecting 
the purchase of some hangings, relates 
that “iny lady Lester sayd that if’ it 
Be above lose stiche, it is to deere. 

answered that it seemed hangings 
were gooi-cheap, when she bought 
any." § . 

tt is now more than eight years after 
her husband's death, and we find fresh 
indications of the Queen's personal dis- 
like of her. On the 14th Jan. 1597, 
Rowland Whyte writes to his master, 
“My lady Lester is now come to town, 
and many went to meet her." On 
the 16th of the following month she 
Was present at a supper and two plays, 
given by Sir Gelly Meyrick at Xx 
House,{] together with herldaughters 
the Countess of Northumberland and 
Lady Rich, her daughter-in-law the 
Countess of Essex, and the celebrated 
Lucy Countess of Bedford.** 

Under the date of the 26th of the 
same month, we have the following re- 
markable passage from the pen of the 
ame writer 


“T acquainted you with the care had 


+ Seedocuments in Q. Eliz. Prog. ii.621. 

{ Birch's Elizabeth, i. 56. 

§ Sidney Papers, i. 360. 

Il Ibid. vol. ii. p, 61. 

q Ibid. p. 91. 

** Lucy Harrington wasconnected with 
the Dudleys, thax : she wasthe daughter of 
John Lord Harrington by Anne Kellway, 
whose half-brother Sir Edward Unton, 
K.B, married Anne countess dowager of 
Warwick, widow of the Earl of Leicester's 
eldest brother. (Sec the Unton Inveu- 
tories, 1841, p. xxxiii.) i 
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the lady in question not only married 
two Thwaytes’s, and had all the issue 
au by every party, but that she 

more, viz. a son, which fact (unless 
his decease s. p. be proved) destroys 





Lines to the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. 


(March, 


the claim of both Clapham and Neville 
to quarter, through her, the royal arms. 
Coupling Mr. Long's data with the 
further information I am able to‘give, 
the pedigree, I believe, stands thus : 








Sir Henry Thstes Anne Seville =-Willam Thali, of Hoary Tarai, 
of Lound on the | living 1557,| Loundonthe Wolds, of York, Gent. 
Wolds. wife of Wm. anes and proved 1557. 

. 1557, 

SirJohn Gres--Prances Thwaites, William Thwaites, _ George Clayp-+-Katheryne 

hem, only child, ton and heir, ham, Gent.| ‘Thwaites, 
1557. 1557. 1557. 

Sir Henry Neville,-ElisabethGresham, | Gresham Claypham, or Clap- 

of Billingbear. TL only child. ham. 
Neville Lord Braybrooke. 


T have now only to observe that, in 
speaking of both this and the Paver 
t, I made no itive statement. 
on the subject, as Mr. Long will per- 
ceive on referring to my original 
communication. Indeed, my expe: 
rience in genealogical research 
been such as to make me extremely 
cautious in all statements respecting 


pedigrees; notwithstanding which 1 
ind it impossible to attain the per- 
fection of correctness. 

Having been informed, Mr. Urban, 
that my initials confuse me with my 
friend Mr. W. D. Bruce, 1 beg leave 
to subscribe myself, 

Yours, &c, D'Orzy pg Barney 
pe Rrncorran. 


LINES ON HEARING OF THE RECOVERY OF THE REV. DR. WORDSWORTH, MASTER 
OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, FROM AN ALARMING ILLNESS. . 


I knew thee in the morning of thy day, 
Wordsworth ; when, while thy fellows on the shore 
Play'd idly, thon wert list’ning to the roar 
Of Life's rough sea, as yet an unplough’d way, 
Calin and sedate.—Still was thy pensive smile 
Fitful and frequent, showing that, the while, 
Love of thy native vale, the Muses’ bower,* 
Slept at thy heart; but with resolved power 
‘Thy part was chosen, and thou didst prepare 
To use the weightier talents of thy care, 
‘Teacher of truth and wisdom, richly fraught 
With precious gifta from classic treasures brought.— 
Late be the hour, however sooth'd, and blest 
By Granta’s pray'rs, when thou shalt sink to rest. 
C. V. Ls Grice. 
Trereise, Cornwall. 
Feb. 14th, 1841. 





* When Dr. Wordsworth was an undergraduate, he evidently restrained the indul- 
gence of wrong Poetic feelings for graver pursuits, 
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We now give a copy of verses which 
the editor of the miscellaneous works 
received from Sir Henry Bunbury, 
which were not printed before, and 
but little known. 


AN ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO 
DINNER, 1769. 


¢ This ts a poem,—this is a copy of 
verses.!” 


Your mandate I got ; 

‘You may all go to pot, 

Had your senses been right, 
You'd have sent before night. 
As I hope to be sav'd, 

put off being shav'd,— 
For I could not make bold, 
While the matter was cold, 
To meddle in suds, 

Or to put on my duds. 

So tell Horneck and Nesbitt, 
‘And Baker and his bitt, . 
And Kauffman beside, 

‘And the jessamy bride, 

‘With the rest of the crew,— 
The 


» too, 


And the Captain in lace— 
By-the-bye ‘you may all him 
we something to A 
- Of use, I insist, 
‘When he comes to enlist. 
mess ba s must know, 
it, a y 
An order went out 
+ For the foot-guards #0 stout, 
To wear tails in high taste, 
Twelve inches at least : 
Now, I’ve got him a scale 
To measure each tail,— 
To lengthen a short tail, 
And a Jong one to curtail. 
Yet how can I when vex’ 
‘Thus stray from my text ! 
Tell each other to rue 
Your Devonshire crew, 
For sending so late 
To one of my state; 
Bat 'tis Reynolds's way 
From wisdom to stray, 
And Angelica’s whim 
To be frolic like him. 
But, alas! your good worships, how could 
they be wiser, Advertiser ? 
‘When both have been spoil’d in to-day's 
Otiver Gotpsurta. 


We give another that has lately been 
added to Goldsmith's poems, from the 
“ Correspondence of Sir Thomas Han- 
mer,” 1838. ‘These lines were written 
about 1772, in answer to a versified 
invitation from Mr. Bunbury to pass 
the Christmas at Boston, and to take 





Revizew—Goldemith’s Works, by Bolton Comey. 


(March, 
the advice of himself and sister in 
playing loo. 


ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO BOSTON, 
THE RESIDENCE OF H. BUNBURY, ESQ. 


First, let me suppose what may shortly be true, 
‘The company set, and the word to be—joo ; 
All smiling and pleasant, and big with adven- 
ture, (centre. 
And ogiing the stake, which is fixed in the 
Round and round go the cards, while I in- 
wardly damn 
At never once finding a visit from Pam. 
I lay down my stake, apparently cool, 
‘While the harpies about me all pocket the pool. 
I fret in my gizzard, yet, cautious and sly, 
I wish all my friends may be bolder than I. 
Yet still they sit snug, not a creature will aim, 
By losing their money, to venture at fame. 
*Tis in vain that at niggardly caution I scold, 
*Tis in vain that I flatter the vain and the bold ; 
All play their own way, and they think me an 
sy ” 
What does Mrs. Bunbury? “I, Sir? I 
Pray what does Miss Horneck? Take con- 
rage, come—do! (pass too!” 
“who, 17 Let me see, Sir? Why,I must 
Mr. Bunbury frets, and I fret like the devil, 
To see them 20 cowardly, lucky, and civil. 
Yet still I sit snug, and continue to sigh on, 
TiN made by my losses as bold as a lion. 
I venture at all, while my avarice regards 
‘The whole pool as my own. Come, give me 
five cards. [that’s good ; 
“Well done |” cry the ladies’; “Ah! Doctor, 
The pool’s very rich. Ah! the Doctor is lo0'd.”* 
‘Thas foil’d in my courage, on all sides per- 
plex’d, 
Lask for advice from the lady that’s next. 
Pray, Ma’am, be 20 good as to give your 
advice 5 (twice? 
Do n’t you think the best way is to venture it 
“I advise,” cries the lady, “to try it, lown— 
Ab! the Doctor is loo'd! Come, Doctor, pat 
down.” [eager, 
Thus playing and playing, I still grow more 
And #0 bold, and #0 bold, I’m at last « bold 
beggar. 
Now, ladies, I 
‘Whether crimes such as yours should not come 
before Fielding 7 
For giving advice that is not worth a straw 
‘May well be called picking of pockets in law; 
‘And picking of pockets, with which I now 
charge ye, 
Is, by quinto Elizabeth, death without clergy. 
‘What justice, when both to the Old Bailey 
brought! [thooght. 
By the gods! I'll enjoy it, though tis bat in 
Blot ard paced af che Var, with Al proper de 
corum, Cem. 
With bunches of fennel and nosegays before 
Both cover their faces with mobs and all that, 
But the judge bids them, angrily, takeoff their 
hat. [round,— 
When uncovered, 2 buzz of inquiry runs 
Pray, what are their crimes?—They’ve been 
pilfering found. — 


‘ 
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2 ie 
as an active 
its close was appoi 
of the ish forces upon the retire- 
ment of Earl of Teycoster. (p. 
141.) He held that office until Marc! 
1688-9, performing achievements of 
great importance, and especially in the 
estimation of one of the popular poets 
of the day, by whom they were com- 
memorated in the well-known ballad 
of “The Brave Lord Willoughby.” 
Lady Bertie inserts the ballad (p. 255), 
but without a guess as to its author- 
ship, and without making any endea- 
vour to identify or verify the circum- 
stances which it details. Her silence, 
indeed, throws a slur upon its histori- 
cal 3; but we have not the 
slightest doubt that it chronicles true 
events, and that a thorough search 
through the letters of the period would 
bring the facts to light. Of course it 
‘was written with the accustomed poeti- 
cal licence; but “Brave Lord Wil- 
loughby” a mere fiction!—we will 
never believe it. 

Willoughby's next service was in 
France, whither he went in command 
of a body of troops sent to the assist- 
ance of Henry IV. Here, he and his 
gallant band of English chivalry sus- 
tained the national military reputation, 
but their unpopularity as Protestants 
almost counterbalanced the advantage 
which the French king derived trom 
their sturdy valour. 

After Willoughby's return trom 
France, there ensued several years of 
ill health and inactivity; the latter 
being ended hy his ‘appointment, 
early in 1598, to the governorship of 
Berwick, with the wardenship of the 
Eastern marches between England and 
Scotland. Here, in the midst of bor- 
der squabbles, about the great thief 
Armstrong, and Kerr of Fairnihirst, 
and the kidnapping of Ashfield, and 
many other similar causes of trouble, 
all avated by ill health, the usual 
imperiousness of the queen, and the 
cabals of those about her, Willoughby 
Fingered out until the month of June 
1601, when the addition of a cold 
to his other ailments carried him sud- 
denly and rapidly to the “house for all 
living,” in the 46th year of his age. 


Lady Bertie hag collected the illus- 


Ravitw.Five Generations of a Loyal House. 


(March, 
trations of this brief but heroic life 
which exist in Willoughby’s own let- 
ters in the State Paper and has 
set them before us with obvious pains 
and diligence ; sometimes in extracts, 
Shs kee ther gathered tages many 
8 thus man: 
valuable historical materials, and bee 
put it in the power of any one who has 
the biographical gift 
loyal hero to the life. 
fined herself to the bringing together 
the facts; we hope correctly. That 
Willoughby's greatness is to be sought 
for in action rather that in letter wri- 
ting, will be easily understood. In the 
field he was all boldness and rapidity ; 
labour and difficulty he anticipated, 
struggled against, and generally over- 
came. When an object was to be ob- 
tained, his mode of arriving at it was the 
direct, the sudden, the energetic. He 
flew, and never crawled, towards his 
aim. Such a man had only one ingre- 
dient of a courtier, that habit of entire 
submission to authority which his pro- 
fession taught him. “He yielded to 
the qucen the same unreasoning obe- 
dience which he expected from his 
own subordinates; her favour was a 
heaven to him, “nay, heaven itself.” 
(p. 413.) In all the 
court was an element in which he 
could not exist; and in his inter- 
course with letters, he often 
becomes awkward and ungainly in 
his endeavour to ape the diplouatist, 
and put on something an ap- 
pearance of statecraft. He writes 
as if always in fear of “the curious 
knot of exceptions which may be taken 
against him” (p. 328); and doubles, 
and winds, and oxplains, and re-ex- 
lains, and mystifies, and confounds 
Limeels, in the endeavour to assume a 
lofty tone and a courtly style. Still, 
in the midst of this involution, and in 
spite of Artaxerxes, Socrates, Alex- 
ander, and the rest, there occurs, every 
now and then, some downright simple 
sentence which looks as if it came fresh 
from his heart, and were brimful of 
the force and energy of his nature. 
Out of these a Miography might be 
framed, which would vindicate the tra- 
ditional honour which (thanks to the 
ballad maker) has settled round the 
nate of “The Brave Lord Willough- 
3 fie . ee 
Willongbby, liko his father, aggran- 
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fro shi equal size, instead of whole 
gies cagage and decide the na- 
tional dispute. 


Concurrent paribus cum ratibus rates, 
Spectent numina ponti et 
‘almam qui meruit ferat.”” 
Now Sir Harris will probably be 
‘ised to hear that there is not a 
le word in the ode of Jortin re- 
to what he has mentioned about 
too ships representing whole squadrons, 
&e. or anything appertaining to such 
subject. The ode of Jortin’s is en- 
ti “ Ad Ventos,” ante a.v. 1727, 
and as it is short, we will give it with a 
Hiteral translation. It is the eighth 
poem in the Lusus Poetici :— 
Vatis Threicii nunc Citharam velim 
Vocisque illecebras blanda furentibus 
Dantis jura procellis 
Mulientis Pelagi Minas. 
Venti tum rapido turbine conciti 
Quavos cumque vagus detulerit faror 
Classis vela Britanns: 
Transite innocui, precor. 
Ulltores Sceleram classis habet deos 
Et pubem haud timidam pro patria mori 
, ut lintea circum 
Virtus excubias agit. 
Et nobis faciles parcite, et hostibus 
Concurrant pariter cum ratibus rates 
Spectent namina ponti et 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. 


1, I wish I had the harp of the Thracian 
bard, and those spells and fascinations of 
voice, which would give laws to the raging 
storms, and sooth the fury of the ocean. 

2. Oh! ye winds, roused with such 
boisterous storms, where'er your wan- 
dering fary may carry you, pass harmless, 
I besecch you, the sails of the British fleet. 

3. The fleet has with it the Gods, the 
avengers of crimes, and the youth of Eng- 
land, not afraid to die for their country. 
Behold how valour keeps watch around 
the sails! 

4. In your mercy spare both us and our 
foes ; let ship, on equal terms, meet with 
ship ; let the ocean deitics be present, and 
Jet him bear off the palm who deserves it. 


In the last stanza the prayer of 
the poct is, in his address to the winds, 
that they would not interfere, but let 
there be a fair and equal battle, on a 
smooth and tranquil sea: how any 

interpretation was given to the 
we are at a loss to imagine. 





Revrew.=-Chamberiain’s Windeor,a Poem. (March, 


envious to enjoy; but we shall do no 
such thing. ‘To the little work is 
fixed a few introductory lines, whi 
must itiate an: of feeling, 
and wl veh inform as that the poem 13 
published, not for fame or personal 
but “to purchase comfort for 


duced from ihe envied! freebolder to 
the neglected yurer.” 

Th is coneates to ra Ser 
jeant Talfourd, “ the poetical lawyer o: 
tis day,” who, unlike Blackstone, has 
not dismissed the Mutes_ fromm the #07 
ciety of the Ber, and given 
some friendly advice to the author. We 
have little room to pare for quotation. 
‘The poem is divided into four cantos, 
and the versification is in the Spen- 
serian stanza. The plan is historical, 
coming down to the death of Charles 
the First. We extract two stanzas of 
description from the third canto. 

The sun now rises from his noonday flight, 

The light cloud meiteth in the azure sky ; 

The earth is deinged with a flood of Hight, 

Poured from high heaven to cheer and 

beautify. 

The swallow wheeleth low his swift career, 

‘The cawing rook with heated langonr flies ; 

The herd, the patient sheep, the timid deer 

Deep in the shade repose with half-shut 

dies. 


eyes, g [dies. 
And in excess of joy the song-birds? music 

A thousand trees are waving to and fro; 

Their dark green leaves drink in the solar 

rays; 

Ten thousand flow’rs their petals open throw, 

And upward cast a long enamoured gaze. 

‘The grass and herbs with which fair Nature 
weaves 

Her emerald carpet sparkle to the view, 

And upward point their blades and spread 

their leaves, 

Now all disburdened of the load of dew 
Which cooling eventide with such profusion 

threw. 

There are a few lyrical pieces in- 
terspersed, which give variety, ax, for 
instance—p. 29 :— 

‘THE DrRGE. 
Sleep on, dear maid—thy sun is set ; 

The shades of ov'ning o'er thee close : 
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of weapons must be well qualified for 
the encounter to have any hope of 
success ; or, to use another comparison, 
the commander who surrenders out- 
works as untenable, and makes his 
attack from the citadel, must be well 
assured of its strength, or else he is 
only inviting defeat. Dr. Wardlaw 
has ably conducted his ment on 
this very principle; and the student 
who has been lexed with various 
readings and questions of genuineness 
will find in this volume the very kind 
of treatise he wants, as well as a com- 

ensive view of the subject, or 
rather of the several subjects, which is 
another consideration of great im- 

ce. 

‘The successive editions have under- 
gone alterations, as well in form as in 
matter, many of which were made in 
the second, where several notes were 
added, and others enlarged, and part 
of the second discourse was transferred 
to the third. The text, however, may 
now be considered in the main as 
settled, since that of this edition (the 
fifth) is substantially the same as the 
fourth. ‘There the discourse “ On the 
Test of Truth in matters of Religion” 
is placed first instead of fourth in 
order, considerable enlargements are 
made, and new notes are added in the 
room of others, which were rather of 
a temporary nature. The table of 
contents ix enlarged, and an index of 
texts subjoined. But in reprinting 
the preface some material omissions 
have been made, ns sacrifices to the 
amenities of controversy, if we may 
invent a term, for which, unhappily, 
there is no very frequent use. Ae the 
author has formerly expressed his in- 
tention of not reprinting his “ Reply 
to Mr. Yates,” we must be careful to 
mention, that portions of that volume 
have been transfused into the text and 
notes of the discourses. That work 
is therefore likely to become scarce ; 
but on its own merits it deserves a 
plsee in this department of the theo- 
‘ogical library, as embracing a variety 
of topics which could not have been 

upon the text of this, and 
which are too numerous for the Ap- 
pendix. 

The established character of the 

may dispense with particular re- 
orks. We think, however, that the 
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author might have strengthened his 
diertation on 1 Tim, ii 16 ‘note E) 
by the aid now afforded in Dr. = 
son's “Great Mystery of Godliness 
Incontrovertible,* which has 

the received reading on the 

basis. Although he has confined him- 
self to Scriptural arguments, still, as 
illustrations are admitted from the 
classics, they may as justly be so from 
other Jewish pouree ant His student 
who enquires the meaning of 1 
ToKos i 128) will be glad to {earn, 
that “in the language of the Rabbins 
God is called the first-born of the 
world,” and therefore it docs not imply 
anon-eternity. (See Ewing's Lexicon, 
and the references to Bishop Middle- 
ton and Dr. Pye Smith.) Lastly, 
when the Unitarian version translates 
Acts ix. 14 “who are called by thy 
name,” to evade the invocation of our 
Lor, it involves an anachronism, since 
they were not called by his name till 
a later period, at Antioch. (Acts xi. 
26.) 

As we have referred to Dr. Hender- 
son's pamphict on a passage connected 
with This" question, we will take the 
opportunity of citing his opinion of 
Dr. Wardlaw work, to. the. third 
edition of which he has occasion to 
refer, “ These discourses . . . exhibit 
a series of the most luminous and con- 
clusive arguments on the great subjects 
in dispute” (p. 95),—an opinion which 
it would have been sufficient to re- 
publish, if we had not wished to de- 
seribe them more particularly for the 
benefit of readers who are yet un- 
nequainted with their contents,and who 
may wish to know of a compendious 
volume of the kind. 


Eight Dissertations on passages of 
Scripture beuring on the Promise of 
a Deliverer. By G. 8. Faber, D.D. 
2 vols, v0. 


WE might bricfly describe _ this 
work, by giving Mr. Orme's opinion of 
the author's treatise on the ea 
of the Cabiri,—that it shows a pro- 
found acquaintance with antiquity, 
and contains “ many things learned and 
curious, and also fanciful.” (Biblio- 
theca Biblica, p. 179.) The same dis- 
cerning critic says of Mr. Faber's 
work on the Three Dispensations, that 















1846.) 
it exhibits “a hearty love of hypo- 
thesis,” a character strongly impressed 
upon these volumes. The is i 
were written about thirt: years 1g0; 
and after having remained unpublished 
for more than the Horatian period, 
have now received additions, in the 

of an appendix, from various 
ee By have appeared in themean 
while, the date of its composition being 
affixed to each subsidiary article. The 
object of this work is to collect and 
examine the principal prophecies con- 


cerning the Messiah, a topic which, 
in the bands of a zealous inythologiead 
theorist like Mr. Faber, attracts a 
mass of illustration from pagan sources. 
Among the dissertations, the second, 
On the Prediction of Noah and the 
Curse denounced against Canaan, is 
distinguished for originality and re- 
i its intention partly being to 
exculpate Ham from any intentional 
i t to his parent. The third, 
which is on Judah's sceptre, will also 
engage attention. With regard to 
Rarticular opinions, we may state, that 
fr. Faber considers Dr. Grant, the 
author of The Nestorians, to have 
identified the Ten Tribes (vol.i. p. 173 ;) 
and the text of Micah, vi. 6—9, to be 
a dialogue between Balak and Balaam 
(p- 337); on both which points Dr. 
Henderson thinke differently, in his re- 
cent translation of the Minor Prophets. 
(See our present vol. p. 169—170.) 
the third precept of the Deculogue, 
Mr. Faber adopts Tertullian's inter- 
pretation, that it is dirccted against 
idolatry. “In prima parte legis, non 
munes, inquit, nomen domini tui in 
ano, id est, idolo: cecidit igitur in 
idolatriam, qui_idolum nomine dei 
honoraverit.” Tertull. De Idol. Oper. 
p. 740. The conflicting’ explanations 
of this text in the Fathers, which form 
a curious exception to the celebrated 
rule of Vincentius Lirinensis, may be 
seen in the Pentateuchus of Jansenius. 
Mr. Faber thinks this interpretation to 
be of Jewish origin, but Josephus docs 
not appear to sanction it. In vol. ii. 
the Pelasgi make a conspicuous figure, 
as Mr. Faber wishes to identify them 
with the shopherd-kings of Baypt ; this 
naturally leads him to the Etrurians, 
under which head Sir William Be- 
tham's Hiberno-Etruscan explanations 
are severely handled, as is also the 
author of Nimrod in another article. 
Gurr, Mac. Von. XXV. 
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The name of the Etrurians, Rasena, ia 
derived from the Hebrew, Resen, which 
means a bridle, and this etymology 
becomes the seed of history : 


“The title of Raseni, or Men of the 
Bridle, is nearly equivalent to that of 
Knights, or Cavaliers, or Ritters, which 
gave distinction in’ the middle ages, even 
to the highest born of the military nobility : 
a Greek Hippodamus and a Roman Eques 
may be classed in pretty much the same 
category ; and the Persians are said to 
have received their name from their skill 
and delight in horsemanship.” (p. 283.)* 


The Appendix consists of essays on 
the followig subjects, Chedorlaomer, 
the Phanicians, the Turseni, Central 
America, and Etruria Celtica, the 
Pelasgi, the Negroes, Cain, Lamech 
ite, Ham, and Nimrod. As 
the subject of Lamech will make some 
of our readers anxious to know Mr. 
Faber’s opinion, we shall give it as con- 
cisely as possible. It is, that a younger 
brother of Lamech had violently as- 
saulted him and prevailed in the con- 
test, but that Lamech, watching his 
opportunity, assassinated him out of . 
revenge. (Vol. ii. p. 360.) Having 
stated this, as cannot now enter 
upon the discussion of it, we commend 
these volumes to the reader's perusal, 
not indeed as guides whom he is 
plicitly to follow, but as companions, 
from whom he may Icarn much on the 
way. 


The Fall of the Jesuits. By Count 
Alexis de Saint-Priest. (Murray's 
Home and Colonial Library, No. 
XV.) Post 800. pp. 159. 

The Jesuits, their Principles and Acts, 
By Edward Dalton. 18mo. pp. 290. 

The Jesuits us they were and are. By 
Edward Duller. Fep. 800. pp. xiv. 
200. 

Notes of the Wandering Jew, on the 
Tesuits and their opponents. Euited by 
John Fairplay, Pon 18m. pp. ri. 
104. 











WE have classed these works to- 
gether as they all relate to the same 
subject; but the ficld which is thus 
opened is so wide, that we can do little 
more than enter on it, and so take a 
hasty survey and pass on. We shall 
* This last point is doubtful. See Park- 
hurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p55 and wp. 
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trea NO eA Hy eee R ON rate 
con 
“In the year 1753, a treaty between 


the kinge cd Byain and Portazal effected 





pulatin axe made that the inhabitants of 
the respective districts should qnit the 
ferritaries ceded, and change their coontry, 
dn arder to remain ander their former 
.. "These unhappy people resisted 
nent, and the Jeauita sc- 
They have since 
tlationtely denied the part which they 
took, but... the Jesuits are wrong to 
apply to thin fact the ayrtem of denial 
which thelr writers ao constantly employ 

‘The system of apology which they 
adopted Tine uniformly fed then. to 
y everything, even courageous and 
honourable acts, to xerve a temporary. 
purpow.'" (pp. b.) 

This ie the remark of a writer by no 
teuns unfriendly to their American 
tilasione, 

Asa curious cireumstance con 
noel with the suppression of the 
tntors we may mention, that Bernar- 
Minn Rorurrica peasant of the village 
wf Vatontane, in Htaly, declared he 
8 prophetoesy when the suppression of 


Abo auciety was in agitation, and pr- 
wlaimed the vacaucy of the Popelom 


































Am. cut iaere be a greater 
mez incduemee 3) thas 
c kewal bevisi 





* Conceiving that the discredit and dis. 
grace of the Jesuits ought to precede and 


had long before been instituted against the 
Society, and suspended until this tine by 





(p. 87.) 

M. de Saint-Pricst repeats the 
anecdote of Clement's saying, ash 
signed the brief of su pression, * | 
not repent of what I have done: I « 
not resolve upon the measure until 
had well weighed it: I would du it 

im but this act will be my death- 
Ww,” (p. 88.) He does not, however, 














* Bernis to D'Aigui . lst 
ws ‘Aiguillon, Jan. 21st 
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pepe cedered the culpabilitie: of the 
meee v. Stam to be kept back :— 
= Veer: Sainceté a ordonné, qu'elle 


La pine dapgerease ct Lerrisle mere 
Qee Laciter, assets dita ox chaire infers, 
Veniissart outer era wr wocstrueex 
serusns, 
Ait jatar cuseyut won nee demas.” 
For, though he des ot na 
ite. he points thean out, by a 
pall draw on him Hf the charye 











is ty injure rather 
than serve them, for it shows that the 
Romanist powers were glad of any pre- 
text ty get rid of them. A building 
hich could ro easily be overthrown 
have been rotten; or, to use uo 
where the exciting 
stnall, the predisposing 
m po erful. When 
their character for 
we reeur to a paper in the 
wh Review (No. lid), which 
them much lower in their 
1 in Paraguay 
| tu, it shows that they 
ir sphere in insinuating 
themsely inte courts ; und) Madttra 
still rings in our ears. But. sup- 
pression hay rendered the task of 
lovists all the easier, since Urban 
wri, Secretary to the Congregation 
De Propaganda Fide, shows that. the 
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he brings forw: 
Jeurnin 
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are appe 
mistook tl 

















* ‘Thin autire iv udroitly omitted in 
Balutin’s edition of Bolleau, 1822, 


demecrunen: sous le secret.” 
fie - Ext present de I’ 








(See 
lise Bu- 
mast” ¢. 19, &r. quoted in Soame-': 
Mower. -L 1445. vol. iv. p. 11.) 
Ty the witnesses are withheld, Pe 
icmer's chasee of arquittal is consider- 








reacy (f Wilrethlon: 4 Pormanee 
iz Wea. By Mrs. Bray. 









prms th: tenth and last vo- 
tome of the new und Hlustruted edition 





of Mrs. Bray's soveds and romances. 
Ik is unquestionsbly une of the ve 
best of the series. Although in this 
work our author has chosen the 
aie of Charks the First (the period 
of Ler Warleigh) for the date of her 
Yet rbe does not repeat herself’ 
ts characters, incidents. 
whilst the plot is so skilfully 
ted that even most start- 
impressive incidents of the 
. brought tu pass by meuns so 
easy and natural. that we feel as if 
they were not only probable Lut true, 
‘omnent upon then ss one mizht 
extraordinary circumstances 
lite: indeed it might be said 
that th: two great characteristics of 
Cirertenay uf Walreddon are the intense 
interest excited by the story, and the 
utter imp< H 



































Rity even to conjecture 
the development of the plot till the 
authoress herself’ thinks per to un- 
fold it at the close. |. Bray's in- 
timate knowledge of the human beart, 
and the delicacy with which shedepicts 
its depths of passion, and 
i the variations of 
ter, station, and degree, has 
ever been more ably portrayed than 
in the pages before us. 

‘The form of the novel is auto- 
well adapted to 

















biogrigh I,.a mode 
rx. Bray's power of conferring the 
traits of relity on the creations of her 
.  Walreddon we find is an old 

nin the neighbourhvod of Tavis- 
at the date of this tale it was in 
ession of a Lady Howard, 2 
of family, bi and beauty, to 
whose name tradition has annexed 
many a tale of terror. Not on any 
one of these wild legends, however, 
has Mra. Bray built her romance ; 
but on the more probable assertion that 


Lady Howard had an only daughter 
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who was stolen from her in infancy, 
it was supposed, by gipsies. Towards 
this unfortunate child she entertained 
from some strange and unknown cause 
an ~anatural dislike. After many 
years, when the child was grown to 
womanhood, the truth appeared; but 
Lady Howard still refused to receive 
her ‘with any mark of affection, and 
the unhappy girl was driven in anger 
from her sight. On such a slender 
thread of tradition has Mrs. Bray 
raised her powerful romance. The 
loss of the Daughter is supposed to 
have occurred many years before the 
opening of the novel, when, after u 
fruitless inquiry concerning the stolen 
child, Lady Howard determincs to 

tt her godson, William Courtenay, 
as her heir, and as such she receives 
him into her house of Walreddon. 
Courtenay soon perceives that some 
cause of ef sorrow and disquictude, 
attended with many circumstances of 
inexplicable mystery, prey in secret 
on the heart of his benefactress ; and 
his humanity and curiosity are both 
strongly excited. Cinderella, the un- 
known gipsy girl, is at this period 
brought on the scene; and the most 
painful interest is called forth on her 
account.* A great variety of incidents 
follow ; and, fiehly wrought and sus- 
tained as are all the scenes in con- 
nexion with Lady Howard and Cinde- 
rella, yet nothing is let fall to betray 
the final issue of the tale till the proper 
moment of its development. The 
character of Cinderella 1s a beautiful 
creation, simple, pathetic, and per- 
fectly original. Lady Howard appears 
in fine contrast with this poor girl. 
She is formed to create awe as well as 
interest; she excites our wonder, but 





iu 
she excites in the bosom of her de- 
Wants. There can be no doubt 
;. Bray intended in Lady Howard 
to portray the late Mrs. Siddons: the 
likeness is striking; the person, the 





* It appears from Mrs. Bray’s general 
Preface, that Cinderella Small was the 
name really borne by one of these vagrant 

, brought before the Rev. E. 
xy as 4 magistrate, 
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deportment, the majesty, and the voice 
even, are described in a manner which 
most vividly recalls to our _recollec- 
tion that wonderful tragedian. The 
other female characters in this romance 
worthy of tial commendation are, 
Emily, and old Constance Behenna, 
the faithful follower of the mistress of 
Walreddon. Among the male person- 
ages we would more particularly notice 
Courtenay ; young, ardent, honourable, 
and daring—sternly opposed to the 
enemies of Charles, yet cherishing in 
his bosom the feelings of old 

for his college friend James Chudlei, 
a his opponent an, tis sure a 
civil war—loving deeply and generously 
the Sis ese Ely, there i eome- 
thing alt er manly and endearing 
about hie thae awakens for him a 
strong interest with the reader. Mr. 
Adam Gandy (the Parson Adams of 
his day) is an admirably drawn cha- 
pater and ide core Carew 

e king of the beggars, and his 
regiment, are capitally dren tee 
scene where Carew and his company, 
assisted by their allies, the gipsies, 
come to the rescue of the Royalists, is 
one as rich in comic humour and effect 
any in Beaumont and Fletcher's 

ggar's Bush. Nor less striking, 
though of a different nature, are the 
scenes where Courtenay and Emily 
are in danger of death during their 
capture from the Roundheads; that 
where Lady Howard is surprised by 
the discovery which calls forth all the 
suppressed agony of her soul in the 
bridal assembly in the chapel; and 
most touching and beautiful is every 
scene in which Cinderella appears; 
but that in the closet of Lady Howard, 
where Courtenay proceeds alone and 
at midnight to perform the solemn 
promise he had given to his benefactress 
to destroy the papers which contain 
her fatal secret after her death, has in 
its way rarely been paralleled. 

We have been so much impressed 
by the re-perusal of Mrs. Bray's works 
of fiction that we cannot take our 
leave of the last volume of her series 
without a feeling of regret. There is 
always something melancholy in say- 
ing farewell. In this instance, how- 
ever, we trust it will not be for very 
long, as we do most carnestly hope 
that Mrs. Bray may receive such en- 
couragement by the success of her pre- 
sent series as to excite her to pursuc 
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her labours with redoubled zeal, and 
that we may yet see many more of her 

ightful fictions. In conclusion, we 
consider the novels and romances of 
Mrs. Bray as calculated at once to 
delight and to instruct; their general 


ency is both moral and religious, 
¢ without the slightest attempt at 
Jictasi ion, whil possess that 


strong hold over the mind and heart 
of the reader which master-spirits in 
the spells of fiction can alone com- 
mand. May they prosper; and, while 
the author is yet alive, may she reap 
the well-carned reward of her la- 
borious and deserving career. She 
pays in the notes to her last vol. p. 387 
a Suuplimient to Sylvanus Urban and 
one of his valued correspondents, which 
must be felt by both as a high tribute 
to their literary honours. 


The Bromsgrove Greek Grammar.— 
The sume abridged for beginners. 
THE Bromsgrove Grammar gives 
the Greek accidence on the “ crude- 
form” or anulytival principle firat ap- 
plied to it hy the German philologists; 
and therefore trains its learner to 


Gradus was, 












PPooZ 


(a-pis=As).+ 
on (hom im) 
(pei). 


PPooZ 


In answer to the observation, (page 
87,) that “in the 4th, or liquid con- 
j an the future oss ae add ¢ as 
Kpive, judge, xpiva ; we should say that 
it did originally take , but that as @ 
and » could not stand together in 
Greck articulation, xpivw becaine 
xpiv(e)ow, and then xpiveyo, and 
lastly xpivd. In ¢Aaive the » was 
thrown out before the o, and so Aavow 
became «Ado. 

We do not quite accede to the pro- 
Position on irregular verbs, p. 114, 
where we find @joxe, Oavotpat, 
réOvqxa, @avov, ax examples of the 


* Compare Detim for Deorum, De- 


O,um. 
+f Asin “ Pater-femilids,”” 
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form the cases of substantives, by 

putting their cuse-endings to their 

Veide forms, and to trace the original 

forms of modified nouns into their ac- 

ems ones, by the principles of articu- 
tion. 


We ourselves like the formative 
principle of the crude-form system, 
and believe that some of the many 
teachers who are little disposed to give 
up the Eton grammar, may collect 
from the accidence and notes of the 
one before us, many hints that they 
would frequently apply with good ef 
fect to the text brought up by their 
Greek classes. The section on classes 
of words (p. 132) may be made » great 
help to the Greek Tyro. 

‘e learn from the comparative 
grammar of the Indo-Teutonic lan- 
that the Latin as well as the 

ireek nouns were originally all of the 
same declension, and that they have 
been modified into different ones hy 
well-known laws of articulation. We 
need hardly tell our classical readers 
that the fitth declension had once the 
same case-cndings as the third: and 


Gradu-es, (u-}es=is), 
Gradu-erum, (u-}egum—uum):* 

m, fis), 
a} esis), 


Gradu-idus, (gradibus). 





ia-er, (a-+-es=a-+ey=re).$ 
‘xm, (a—-erum==arum). 
bus, (@-}ibus=0-+i4ue=Ts)§ 


3.8 


transposition of the vowel of a root 
Gay or bn). Me form et a and 

noxw from Gav by syncope. By aug- 
ment. Bay becane burs by ralup. 
reOav; and since the root ends with », 
the ending a requires « before it, and 
inakes reGayea; but since y and x are 
incompatible in Greck articulation, x 
takes 9 before it, and makes re6ayyxa; 
by syncope reO,yqxa: as Gaynoxw be- 
came 6,y7cKw. 


t As “Pater-familifs’’ became “‘ Pater- 
familiaes,” 20 Familias" became 
‘¢ Familiae, ;”” the ¢ being thrown out 


in both cases. 
§ “‘ambabus,” and the 
Sansorit and Zend languages. 
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ducementa for continuous perusal, 
would still fulfil a most useful office 
for the purposes of consultation : be 

ag un authority, and assert 
the dignity of history, 

For a history of Middlesex of this 

ind the ground-work only has been 
laid by Messrs. Lysons, though their 
labours are by far the most valuable 
of any that have hitherto been be- 
stowed upon the metropolitan county. 

Were Middlesex once provided with 
sach a county history, it might be left 
to the histories of parishes to enter 
more minutely into the biographical 
illustration of the subject, hy assem- 
bling those memoirs and anecdotes of 
remarkable natives and residents to 
which Mr. Faulkner has referred in 
the title-page of his present volume, 
and which we pointed out in our 
review of Mr. Lewis's Listory of 

lington,* as necessarily forming a 
large proportion of the contents of 
works of this class. 

We have been led into this train of 
reflection more particularly by thecon- 
fused and unworkmanlike composition 
of thevoluine hefore us, which neither in 
its present nor in an abridged form could 
be taken for part of a Listory of Mid- 
dlesex. It is indeed the fardel of a 
very industrious collector, a sort of 
olla podrida composed de omnibus rebur 
et quibusdum aliis, so much is there of 
what is extrancous and irrelevant, as 
well as utterly trifling, collected with 
great perseverance, but scarcely ar- 
rang and not at all digested, mixed 
with important materials imperfectly 
given, and indications of information 
not fully traced out. 

In some cases Mr. Faulkner has 
copied from Lysons, without altera- 
tion, passages which read as if they 
applicd to the present time. ‘Thus, in 
p. 231, of the heiresses of Richard Long, 
esq. “one is married to William 
Vaehell, esi. and the other to George 
Harding, esy." (so, though correctly 
Hardinge in the next line). But Mr. 
Hardinge died in 1816, and his wife 
must have long since followed. 

Tn p. 386, he speaks (again from 
Lysons) of “ the de Duke of Devon- 
shire, who married Lady Charlotte 
Boyle.” Ie died in 1764. 

in other places, extracts fron 




















* See July, 1843, p. 67. 
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veral authors follow one another 
without any marks of conclusion or 
commencement, and almost run into 
one another,—as in p. 283, the pam- 
phlet on the battle of ‘Turnham 
Green, and the passage from Fuller's 
Worthies. Sometimes the same story 
is un twice over, as that of James 
Ralph in p. 347, repeated in p. 354. 

At p. 253, after a statement that Sir 
Thomas Frowick, Lord Chief Justice, 
was the son of Sir Thomas Frowick, 
alderman of London, who died in 1485, 
a note is added, stating that he was 
the son of Thomas Frowick, esquire, 
and was made Chief’ Justice in the 
18th year of King Henry IL! 

Wherever the Latin language oc- 
curs, whether in records or in epi- 
taphs, the blunders are perpetual; 
and it becomes too evident, that the 
author, never a scholur, has not been 
self-instructed during his long devo- 
tion to topography and archwology, 
whilst in the present instance he 
has not obtained such competent as- 
sistance as he may have enjoyed in his 
earlier works. It. seems us if his ma- 
nuscript had been left to its fate in 
the hands of' an ignorant printer, the 
book is so full of the most obvious 
instances of carcless revision. 

In copying epitaphs any one may 
with care be exact; but even in this 
simple matter Mr. Faulkner’ 
racy is most palpable. ‘To point out 
the errors in the Latin inscriptions 
would detain us too long; they are 
almost ax numerous as the lines, and 
are too obvious to any one acquainted 
with the language. “One, inp. 58, 
might puzzle a scholar ; it is Annorum 
for Annarum, meaning two children 
named Anne, But even many proper 
names arc miscopied. For instance, 
among those at Chiswick, in one epi- 
taph, (p. 328,) the name Vade is three 
times i “Wade,” with “ Hur- 
dington Hurdingstone, and 
“Wollerton” for Wolterton. Tn. p. 
324 the same is misprinted “ Wotter- 
ton.” Another name is given, “Ca- 
sumajor” and“ Cassamajor,” — both 
wrong, for Casamaijor. ‘The epitaphs 
of M*Tavish and Penderleath, placed 
together on the chancel wall, are sepa- 
rated in the book by five pages, though 
Mrs. Penderleath ‘was mother of the 
M‘Tavishes. What is worse than all, 
is this addition to the epitaph of Grit: 
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communication may be dealt with sepa- 
rately and distinctly, so that a compre- 
hensive and systematic plan may result 
from what at present is a heap of con- 
fusion, arising from the fact that each 
line has been separately laid down, without 
reference to, or the knowledge of, what is 
proposed by any other. Mr.- Fowler 
alluded to the new principle of railway 
streets, and to the double object that 
the Thames Embankment and Railway 
Junction Company had in view in adopt- 
ing it, namely, that of carrying out a 
great finger improvement in conjunction 
with extension of railway communi- 
cation; likewise that, in the event of 
Government acceding to a separate and 
distinct consideration of metropolitan 
lines, an opportunity was at present af- 
forded which could never again occur, of 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 29. W.R. Hamilton, Esq. V. P. 
in the chair, 

John Comport, Esq. of Rochester, was 
elected a Fellow. Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham a for exhibition some earthen 
vases of singular grotesque forms, brought 
from South America. Some vessels, somes 
what similar in fashion, are to be seen in 
the Museum of Economic Geology, in 
Craig’s Court, where the formation of a 
series of examples illustrative of fictile 
manufactures has been commenced. 

Edward Hailstone, esq. F.S.A. made a 
communication supplementary to the 
acoount of the monument of Robert Hal- 
lum, Bishop of Salisbury, at Constance, 
printed im the last part of the Arch- 
ologia. 

The first portion of a communication 
from Sir Harris Nicolas, on a subject of 
much interest, was then read, being “ An 
Inquiry into the origin of the device of 
the triple plame of ostrich feathers and 
the mottoes used by the Black Prince, 
which are to be seen amongst the orna- 
ments of his tomb in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral."” The ostrich feathers, now pecu- 
liarly appropriated to the Prince of Wales, 
were formerly used as a badge or device 
by various branches of the royal family, 
both of the houses of York and Lancaster; 
their origin is still questionable. The 
received notion, that they were assumed 
in consequence of an incident which oc- 
curred af Creaty, is founded on no au- 

rity. 

Feb, 5, T. Amyot, esq. ‘Treasurer, in the 

Gent, Mag, You, XXY, 


Antiquarian Researches. 
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effecting the improvement of this great 
metropolis, as to salubrity, conveniende, 
and splendour, without, probably, any 
sacrifice on the part of the Government. 
Mr. Fowler adverted to his design for 
carrying a railway over London-bridge, 
ag one of the means proposed to connect 
the lines now terminated at the south end 
of the bridge with that projected thro 
the City from Hungerford-market to 
Blackwall line. This was proposed to be 
effected by the addition of arcades; co- 
vering the footways with iron framework, 
eftended over the carriage-way to carry 
the rails: the former of these additions 
had been projected by him in one of 
the designs submitted to the House of 
Commons, when the reconstruction of the 
bridge was under consideration. 


RESEARCHES. 


chair. The reading of Sir H. Nicolas’s 
paper was continued. 

‘ir, Whincopp of Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
exhibited a number of drawings of early 
and medieval antiquities discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Colchester. 

Feb. 12. H. Hallam, esq. V. P. 

Nathaniel Gould, esq. of Tavistoek- 
square was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

‘Thomas Wright, esq. F.S.A., communi- 
cated three inedited letters of Queen Henrie 
etta Maria, and three of Oliver Cromwell, 
copied from the originals in the archives 
of the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, 
at Paris. The former relate to the move- 
ments and designs of the exiled family 
between the period of the disastrous 
battle of Worcester and the elevation of 
Cromwell to the protectorate. As Bir, 
Wright observed, the reason why all their 
attempts at invasion failed (for these let 
ters prove that Charles IT. was prepari 
for another expedition to Scotland) was 
the connexion between Cromwell and 
Cardinal Mazarin, to whom the three 
letters of Cromwell were addressed. The 
earliest was a complimentary letter—the 
first apparently which Cromwell wrote 
to Mazarin, and dated the year before the 
protectorate : it is alluded to in some of 
the published correspondence of the time, 
but was not known to be in existence, 
The second is Cromwell's reply to Maze- 
rin’s congratulations on his being made 
protector ; and the third, written in La- 
tin, relates to the sending away of Maza- 
rin’s agent, who had been implicated in a 
royalist plot, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


HANOVER. 


The Herepitany Crown Paince oF 
Haxoven was baptized on the 4th Feb. 
in the royal palace at Hanover, according 
to the rites of the Lutheran Church, by 
the names of Emest Augustus William 
Adolphus George Frederick. The spon- 
sors are the King of Prussia, the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Princess Sophia of England, the 
Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz, 
the Duchess Louisa of Wurtemburg, and 
the Duke and Duchess of Saxe Alten- 

The King appeared immediately 
after at an open window, when the young 
Prince wan shown to the crowd, which 
greeted him with long-continued cheers. 


INDIA, 


The intrigues and manceuvres which 
have so long prevailed in Lahore, have 
lately assumed a very serious shape. The 
Sikh troops having determined to invade 
the British territory on the 19th of No- 
vember, formed themselves into four 
divisions ; the first to march to Kussoor, 
‘opposite to Ferozepore; the second to 

arreeke Goozur ; the third to Phuloor, 
opposite Loodiana; and the fourth to a 

in front of Roopoor. The two 
armies, the Sikh and the British, were 
thus opposed to each other on the banks 
of the Sutlej. On the 18th December, 
the advanced guard of the British was 
attacked by the Sikh troops. The 
enemy was repulsed, and driven back ‘3 
miles with the loss of 17 pieces of cannon. 
This affair occurred at Moodkee, a place 
about 22 miles to the north-east of Fe- 
rozepore. The next day the British 
troops advanced towards Ferozepore, and 
having opened a communication with Sir 
John Littler, who commanded at that 
post, and having been joined by his 
troops, attacked the enemy's intreoched 
position at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 21st. The first line of the entrench- 
ments was carried; and early on the 22nd 
the second line was attacked, and all the 
enemy’s defences were, in half-an-hour, 
taken in reverse, and the guns captured. 
In the afternoon, the enemy advanced, 
‘vat were again repulsed, and they, with- 





drew to Sultankhanwalla, about ten miles 
from Ferozepore. Within 30 hours the 
British stormed an entrenched camp, 
fought a general action, and sustained two 
considerable combats with the enemy. 
Within four days it dislodged 60,000 Sikh 
soldiers, supported by 150 cannon, 108 
of which the enemy acknowledge to have 
lost, and 91 are in our possession. S 
wards of 93 cannon have been captured 
and the British occupied the enemy's 
camp. The slaughter was very it. 
Sir Henry Hardinge, the Govemer-Cene. 
ral, nobly offered his services to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, to act as second in com- 





mand. Of course, they were with much 
plesrare screpted: | Consequently, the 
right wing was led by Sir Hugh Gough, 


and the left by Sir Henry Hardinge. 

At Affghanistan, Dost Mabommed has 
resolved to declare himself king. His son, 
the notorious Akhbar Khan, was at Cabul, 
employed in digging for secreted trea 
sures. 


CIRCABBIA. 


The forts on the left wing of the Rus- 
sian line, in the Caucasus, were, on Dec. 
20, surprised by the mountaineers. The 
Russian garrison, consisting of from 800 
to 1,200 men, was cut to pieces, or made 
prisoners; the loss of the mountaineers 
was also very considerable. A large 
quantity of arms and ammunition fell into 
the power of the victors. 





ALGERIA. 


The French General Levasseur having 
succeeded in desolating and depopulating 
various districts in the neighbourhood of 
Constantine, and having carried all the 
positions of the Kabyles, was retiring on 
the 2d of January, when the weather sud- 
denly changed, and snow covered the 
ground to a considersble depth. After a 
succession of disasters, the men dying on 
the route, with cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
a portion of the army at last arrived at 
Setif, upwards of 400 men being missing. 
Abdel-Kader, with 2,000 horsemen, af- 
terwards fell upon that place ‘‘ like a 
thunderbolt.”” In his march from Boghar 
to Foum Ouad-el-Djenan, he had made 
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Tweeddale, to he Colonel.—Birevet Col. 
the Han. G.Cathoart, to be De  Licute nant 
of the Tow 





of I. 
Stet phenson, « of the Ee oot, t to be Stajor orn th the 


Feb. \G. The Hon. Henry John Rows, Capt. 
R.N. to be one of Her Majesty’s Commissioners 
for executing the office of High Adiniral, tice 
Capt the Hon. W. Gordon. 

reb.17. The Lady Augusta Cadogan to be 
Lady in Waiting to H.RLH. the Duchess of 
Gambriage.—lrie Varion, eng. and Henry M, 
men, coq, to Her Majesty's Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms. 
Feb. 19. The Earl of Lincoln to be one of the 
Visitors of Heynoute College. 
Be 24. “harles Augustus FitzRoy y knte 
Ff 





to be ernor and Commander-iu-(* 
North Australia. 





h ane Bari of Lincoln to be Chief Secretary for 
rel 


‘The Right Hon. Sir Thomas Fremantle, Bart. 
late Chief Secretary for Ireland, to be Deputy 
Chairman of the Board of C 








y Martiey, ex). Q.C, hax been appointed 
to the Irish Government. 








Navan Promotions. 
To be Commanders.—G. H. Wool, Sir Win. 
Bart, 


nilers Douglas Curry: 









¢ Harlequin, Heriot Martland to 
the Hlectras i 18 1" If. Somerville to the 
‘Wanderer, 


ham (1840) to be in tiny 
Wells district; ¥. C. Syer 
trict, 





the Clifton dis- 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
-The Marquess of Chanidos. 
|. A. S. Wortley, re-el. 
O’Brien, esq 
George C. H. G. Lennox. 
Donwtehire Sohn. Plober, eons and Ment 


Ker Seymer, end. 
Bieta fi Hon. Raw, Bf. L. Most; 
mi ipencer Horatio Walpole, 


‘Newark-upon-Trent.—Joln Stuart, eu a 
Retand -icorge Finch, en 
Belkirhahire.— Allan Bil wiltot toekhart, eng. 


nape (Basi 9 eq. 
featminster.—sir De Lary Ev Evans, KCB, 




















IASTICAL PREFERMENTE. 


R.G. Baker, to be a Preb. of st. Pai 
Rev. D, Coleridge, to be a Prel). of St. Paul 
iev. Knox, wo be Preb. of Tallybrackey, 


ee. 3 A. Thuriow, to be a Preb. of York. 
Dr. R. W. Jelf, to be Sub-Alinoner to Her 


als, 
Bev. H, Aimack, Famley R. Buch 
Bev. GW. Bagot, Leigh with blithfield R. 


Barlow, , New District of Pitsmoor and 


Eccut 












judge, 
Bae 


Weds Foley, Wadhurst V. Sussex. 


Naval Promotions—Births. 


(March, 


Rev. T. Gale, Godmersham R. Ken! 
Re ham, St. Just- ecFenwith Vv. 


IL. 
Grant, Oxenhope in Bradford P.C. 
erie a J. “HHeatictil, ‘St. Luke’s Bilston P.C. 


Ree x Heathcote, Colerne V. Wilts. 
Rev. J. + Moderon, Cr ydon V. Surre’ Chart 
Rey. J. H. Keinpe, the New Chirch, Chartotte 
patty Fitroy Square, F.C Land 


King 
i 



















R. Kent. 
Kinga Deverili R. Wilts. 
exton V. Herts. 





agin oles V. of Lyd- 
Rev. Bike ch, St. Mary’s Platt in Wro- 
Tham P.C. Kent” mY 


Rov. Moom Holme P.C. Westmoreland. 
Rev. BG. Nash, Diseworth V. 
Peacock, N North Tuddenham R: Norfolk. 
Hey W W. B. "Ponsonby, Canford Magna V. 
rset. 
Rev. G, Riggs, Chariton-upon-Otmoor R. Ox- 
fordahire™™ ae 
Rev. J.C; Robertson, Reaksbourne V; Kent. 
Rev. J. H. Samler, Xwallowclitfe P. 
Rev. 1. G.Sanzar’ St. Paul's Re Shadwell. 
Rev. J. Todd, Holy Trinity, Wareiogton PC. 
Lancashire. 

















Bt. Nicholas 
8. G. B wi Stanstead in Wrotham 


Kent 

Reve Ww. Wiihams, Battle R. co. Brecon. 
v. T. Wilson, Moreton Chorbet R. Salop. 

Rev. W. Mc Wright, shalond Waser 

Rev J. R- Young, Whitnash R. Warvickahure, 








Cuaptats. 
Rev. D, Morton, M.A. to Karl Spencer. 





PREFRRMENTS. 

Rev. J. Gooch, to he > 
Wolverhampton Free Grammar School, 

Rev. F. Wickham, to be Second Master of Win- 
chester College. 

Woulley, M.A. to be Serond Master of 

Edmund's School. 
F. Webb, M.A. to be Vice-Principal of 
irosvenor College, Bath. 


















BIRTHS. 
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Bee, 11. At Corbalton Hal 





of 
Forcett Hall, Yorksh, and Glassel, Minear- 
dinesh, N.B. a dau.——13. The Queen of Na- 
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selected to take the post of Ambassador 
at Paris, and continued to fill that impor- 
tant station at the Court of France until 
the resignation of Lord Melbourne's Go- 
vernment. 

‘During his embassy at the French 
Court, he maintained with becoming splen- 
dour the proverbial hospitality of this 
country, and the magnificent réunione at 
the hotel of the Ambassador were esteemed 
the most attractive in the capital 

By patent dated May 2, 1833, his Lord- 
ship received the further titles of Karl 
Granville, and Baron Leveson of Stone, 
co. Stafford. It may be here remarked 
that the representation of the family of 
Granville was derived to his family through 
the marriage of Sir William Gower, the 
Baronet, of Stittenham, in York, with 
Lady Jane Granville, aunt and coheir of 
Williaw-Henry third Earl of Bath, and 
daughter of Jobn Granville, created Earl 
of Bath on the Restoration, in 1661, in 
acknowledgment of the loyal services of 
himself and his father, the gallant Sir 
Beville Granville, the hero of Lansdown. 
Grace Lady Cartaret, the sister of Lady 
Jane Granville, was created Countess 
Granville in 1714, and the earldom de- 
scended to her son and grandson, becom- 
ing extinct on the decease of the latter, 
in 1766. 

Lord Granville married, Dec. 24, 1809, 
Lady Harriet Elizabeth Cavendish, second 
danghter of William fifth Duke of Devon. 
shire, K.G.; and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue two daughters and 
three sons, viz 1. the Right Hon. Susan 
Georgiana Lady Rivers, married in 1813 
to George Lord Rivers, late a Lord in 
waiting to her Majesty, and has a nou- 
merous family ; 2. Lady Georgiana Char- 
lotte, married in the same year to George 
Alexander Fullarton, esq. of Ballintoy 
Castle, co. Antrim, and of Westwood in 
Hampshire ; 3. the Right Hon. Granville- 

, now Earl Granville; 4. the Hon. 
Granville William Leveson-Gower, who 
died in 1833, in his 17th year; and 5. the 
Hon. Edward Frederick Leveson-Gower, 
born in 1819. 

‘The present Earl was born in 1815, and 
married in 1841 Lady d’Alberg Acton, 

hter of the Duc d’Alberg, and widow 
of Sir Ferdinand Richard Edward d'Al- 
berg Acton, Bart. He was formerly af- 
taché to the British Embassy at Paris, 
and ot the time of his father's death was 
one of the representatives of the city of 
Lichfield in Parliament. 

The will of the late Earl Granville 
was proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, on the 23d of January, by 
the present Earl, the sole executor. The 
personal estate was sworn under 160,000/, 





Osrtuary.—Earl GrativilleEarl of Belmore. (March, 


For his wife, the Countess, a provision is 
made by the will and marriage settlement 
to secure for her life 3000/. per annum, 
a legacy of 1000/, for immediate require- 
ments, and the selection of such carriages, 
horses, furniture, books, pictures, and 
household effects as she may be pleased to 
have for her absolute use. 6000/. is also 
appointed by the settlement to each of his 
two daughters, and 12,000/. to his younger 
son, the Hon. Edward Frederick Leveson- 
Gower, and a legacy of 6000/. at the 
death of his mother the Countess; also 
certain undivided shares in the Lilleshall 
Company. All his other shares and in- 
terest and property in the said company 
he leaves under the same trusts and con- 
ditions as his real estates—subject to cer- 
tain payments and charges—the tenant in 
tail in possession to act as the proprietor, 
and as if he was the sole absolute owner. 
His real estate is devised to the present 
Earl and his issue male; on failure, to bis 
younger son, Edward Frederick Leveson 
Gower, and his issue male; on failure of 
male issue, to their daughters; and on 
failure, to right h There are but few 
legacies. 5007. is left to Mr. G. A. 
Stewart, and the like sum to his sister, 
Mrs. Hannah Osborne; and legacies to 
his servants. The present Earl is ap- 
pointed residuary legatee. The will is 
dated Oct. 1841, and three codicils were 
added last year. His Lordship’s remains 
were interred in the family vault at Stone 
church, Staffordshire, attended by Earl 
Granville and the Hon, Frederick Leve- 
son, sons of the deceased ; and Lord Rivers 
and Mr. Fullerton, bis sons-in-law. 
























Tue Eart or Betmore. 

Dec. 24. At Castle Coole, co. Ferma- 
nagh, aged 44, the Right Hon. Arthur 
Lowry Corry, third Earl of Belmore 
(1797), Viscount Belmore (1789), and 
Baron Belmore, of Castle Coole, co. Fer- 
managh (1781). 

His Lordship was born on the 23rd 
Dec. 1801, and was the elder son of So- 
merset second Earl of Belmore, formerly 
Governor of Jamaica, by his cousin Ledy 
Juliana Butler, second daughter of Henry- 
Thomas second Earl of Carrick. 

He succeeded to the peerage at ‘the 
death of his father, April 18, 1841. 

His Lo ip married May 27, 1834, 
Emily-Lonisa, youngest daughter of the 
late “William Shepherd, ceq. of Brad- 
bourne, Kent, and by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issuc four xons and four 
daughters, all of whom are living. His 
successor, Somerset-Richard, now Earl of 
Belmore, was born on the 9th April, 
1835, 
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Dunder. dA Armeton, Lord Chief Baron 
A the Bacheyuer in Sewland, by his 
wmeral ees nf lel. Lew coun the Hon. Ehzabeth Dundas, eldest 
e Paruament ft the county of danghter of Henry Viecount Mciville. 
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he was one of the set of youthful writers 
which, under the conduct of Canning, 
united to produce the Microcosm. In 
Ellis's Specimens of English Poetry is a 
production of this gentleman, which is 
thus noticed by Sir James Mackintosh in 
his Cabinet History of England: “A 
translation made by a schoolboy in the 
eighteenth centary, into the English of 
the fourteenth century, of this Anglo- 
Saxon poem of the tenth century, on the 
battle of Brunanburgh, is a double imi- 
tation, unmatched, perhaps, in literary 
history, in which the writer gave an 
earnest of that faculty of catching the 
peculiar genius and preserving the charac- 
teristic manner of his original, which, 
though the speciniens of it be too few, 
pe him among English trans- 

'’ Scott also invariably spoke of 
this production as something more than 
‘a mere curiosity, as an admirable rendering 
from one language into another, thought 
for thought and word for word,* and yet 
witbout a slavish servility. ‘I have only 
met," he says, “in my researches into 
these matters, with one poem, which, if it 
had been produced as ancient, could not 
have been detected on internal evidence.f 


Saxon into Anglo-Norman, by the Right 
Honourable John Hookham Frere." (See 
Ellis's Specimens, i. p. 14.) 

Mr. Frere wassome timea fellow of Caius 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A.1792, M.A. 1795. He was returned 
to Parliament for the borough of West 
Looe in Nov. 1796, and continued one of 
its representatives until the dissolution in 
in 1802. In 1799 he succeeded Mr. 
Canning as Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. In Oct. 1800 he was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Ple- 
nipotentiary to Portugal; from whence, 
on the 6th it. 1802, he was removed 
to Spain, and he continued at Madrid in 
the two following years, and was then 
succeeded by his brother Mr. Barthole- 
mew te 

He was sworn a privy councillor Jan. 
14, 1805. In 1807 he was sent ambas- 
sador to Prussia, and in 1808 he again 
went to Madrid, where in the following 
year, in acknowledgment of his zealous 


* This is not the case at all. The ori- 
ginal bas 144 lines, the translation only 
66.—Edit. 

+ Yet Scott failed to detect the modern 
authorship of the ballad on the fray at 
Featherstonhangh, afer of which he in- 
troduced into his ion: see our re- 
view of the memoir of Robert Surtees, 
os in our vol. XIII. pp. 9—11.—Bdit. 

ent. Mag. Vou, XXYV. 





OsrruaRry.—Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere. 
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services, the Junta conferred upon him 
the Castilian title of Marquis de la Union, 
which the Prince Regent allowed him to 
accept. In 1809 Mr. Frere endeavoured 
to persuade Sir John Moore to suspend his 
hasty retreat, a circumstance which gave 
great offence to the General. He was re- 
placed in the same year by the Marquess 
Wellesley. 

Mr. Frere married, Sept. 12, 1816, 
Elizabeth-Jemima dowager Countess of 
Erroll, widow of George fourteenth Earl 
of Erroll, daughter of Joseph Blake, esq: 
of Ardfry, co. Galway, and sister to the 
first Lord Wallscourt. Her Ladyship 
died at Malta on the 17th Jan. 1831. 

‘Mr, Frere was seized with a fit of apo- 
pley when at dinner on the day before 

is death. The event caused a great sen- 
sation throughout the island of Malta, 
where he had resided for some years, such 
as must be highly fisttering to his nume- 
rous friends, as proving the more than 
esteem in which he was held. He was 
proverbially charitable, and unostenta- 
tiously so. The poor have experienced 
a loss which is irreparable; and many 
dependants on his bounty, moving for- 
merly in better circumstances, will have 
to deplore the loss of a kind-hearted 
friend, a pious man, and a true Christian. 
By his loss a pension of 1,700/. a year re- 
verts to Government. 

His remains were interred in the 
burial ground, Horian, where his wife and 
daughter are mouldering to decay. Lord 
Hamilton Chichester, who married a niece 
of the Countess of Erroll, superintended 
the necessary arrangements. 

‘Mr. Frere was an admirable scholar and 
@ person of great and various talents. 

ny of his clever and witty sayings are 
still current in society. His literary pr. 
ductions, however, were fagitive, and ere 
to be sought for chiefly in the works of 
his friends. He was one of the chief 
contributors to the poetry of the Anti- 
jacobin Review, 1800. The Rovers, or 
‘Double Arrangement, p. 16, and p. 180, 
was his; and the first part of the Loves 
of the Triangles, p. 103, and others, in 
conjunction with Mr. Canning. 

Of his other compositions, one of the 
most remarkable was the ‘ Prospectus 
and Specimen of an Intended National 
Work, by William and Robert Whistle- 
craft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk, Hemp 
and Collar Makers, intended to comprise 
the most interesting Particulars relating 
to King Arthur and his Round Table’’— 
the precursor and original of Byron's 
Beppo and Don Juan. ‘+I have written,’ 
says Byro poem of eighty-four oc- 
tave stanzas, in or after the excellent 
manner of Mr. Whistlecraft, oe , whom I take 
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to be Mr. Frere.” ‘‘ Whistlecraft’” has 
long been out of print. There are hu- 
mour and wit and a light playful strain of 
versification about at the style is the 
staple of the book. It was Mr. Frere's 
intention to go on with his “‘ Monks and 
Giants ;” but the imitations of it disgusted 
him, and he relinquished it. 

Mr. Frere translated three (Birds— 
Koights—Acharnians) of the Plays of 
Aristophanes. They were printed in 4to 
at Malta, and sent to England, where a 
title-page was printed for them, and the 
book was sold. 

He also printed some translations from 
Theognis, and made a kind of biography 
of the writer very ingeniously from his 
Poem. This work was reviewed in the 
Quarterly Review, No. CXLIV. It was 
called " Pheognie Restitutus.”” 

There is a Greek Translation by Mr. 
Frere of a Poem of Gesner's, in W. Het. 
bert's Miscellaneous Poems, Part iii. 











edited by Mr. 
Herbert ; and in Southey's “ History of 
Spain,” vol. v. p. 109, are some Latin 
hexametera by him on L' Albuquerque. 

A spirited translation of a Spanish 
poem on the Cid by Mr. Frere, is in Mr. 
Southey’s “ History of the Cid," 4to. ; 
and there are several smaller poems by 
him, some of which have sppeared in 
newspapers, and others are in manuscript, 
as his Lines on Canning, and on Lord 
Nelson's death. 





Sra Witrram Fours, Barr. 

Nov. 7. In Grosvenor-place, aged 55, 
Sir William Foulis, the eighth Bart. of 
Ingleby Manor, co. York (1619). 

Sir William was the eldest son of Sir 
William Foulis, the seventh Baronet, by 
Anne, second daughter of Edmond Turnor, 

., of Panton, Lincolnshire. 

le succeeded to the title on the Sth 
Sept. 1802, on the death of his father, 
He was deservedly respected by his ten- 
antry in Yorkshire, and his bounty to the 
poor was very extensive. 

He married, May 11, 1825, Mary Jane, 
necond daughter of the late Lieut.-Gen, 
Sir Charles Ross, of Balnagowan, co. 
Ross, Bart, by Lady Mary Fitzgerald, 
eldest sister of the present Duke of Lein- 
ster; but by that lady, who it is believed 
survives him, he had issue only a daugh- 
ter, Mary, born in 1826, 

The title and estates have devolved on 
his brother, now Sir Henry Foulis. 








Sie Wituram Wane, Barr, 

Jan, 28. At Courteen hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, in his 78th year, Sir William 
Wake, the 9th Bart. of that place (1621), 


Osrrvary.— Si W. Foulis—Sir W. Wake. 


(March, 
a deputy lieutenant of Northamptonshire 
mDeL if 


He was the eldest son of Sir William 
the eighth Baronet, by Mary, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Richard Fenton, of 
Banke Top, Yorkshire, esq. and was boro 
on the 5th of April 1768. He succeeded 
to the title gnd family estates on the 
death of his father, in Oct. 1785. 

He was a member of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where the hon. degree of 
M.A. was conferred upon him in 1789. 

Very early in life he possessed himself 
of an excellent pack of harriers, which 
for considerably more than forty years 
contributed with increasing repute to the 

leasure and recreation of the neighbour- 
Pood of Northampton. On the disposal 
of his harriers, which took place on the 
introduction of the Birmingham railway 
through a part of the Courteenhall estate, 
Sir William turned his attention more 
exclusively to the improvement of his 
ds, and to a system of judicious farming 
and grazing, in which he succeeded so 
well as to gain the first prize for each 
class of fat oxen annually exhibited at the 
Agricultural Cattle Show. In his politics 
Sir William was of the old Whig school, 
and he had the happiness and satisfaction 
of nominating, on nine or ten successive 
occasions, the late excellent Earl Spencer, 
then Lord Althorp, with whom from 
early life he had lived on terms of the 
most sincere avd personal friendship, as 
candidate for the representation of the 
county of Northampton. In bis general 
intercourse with the world, Sir iNliam 
was a well-judging, polite, and kind- 
hearted man, entirely without disguise. 
In his domestic character, as the kind 
master of a very large houschold, and the 
beloved father of a family, his real worth 
could best be appreciated. No person 
ever more closely identified his own hap- 
piness with that of his family than he did. 
A more kind-hearted man, or one more 
estecmed through a long life by his 
friends, or in whose drollery and good 
humour, especially in the days of his 
merry harriers, those friends more traly 
delighted, never existed. In dress he 
wos somewhat singular, but it was the 
singularity of the gentleman, and of one 
that, as in his politics, declined changing 
his coat with the mere fashion of the day. 

Sir William Wake was twice married ; 
first in 1790, to Mary, only daughter of 
Francis Sitwell, esq. of Reinshaw, Derby- 
shire, sister to Sir Sitwell Sitwell, 
Bart.; and secondly, in 1793, to Jenny, 
daughter of Vice- Admiral James Gambier, 
uncle to Lord Gambier. By the former 
lady he had issue one son, now Sir Charles 
By his second lady he had issue 
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$16 Sir L. Jones——Sir J. Barrington.—Sir J. R. Carnac. [Mareb, 


nigh ‘by the Leo Liegtesent of Tre? 


‘on that occasion. 
Sir Stephen May married in 1820, the 
ter of the Briasley Nixon, 


Reetor of Clonard, co. "Meath. 





Sim Lawrencs Jonzs, Barr. 
Nev. 7. Murdered by brigands, on the 
road from Macri to Smyrna, Sir Lawrence 
Jones, the second Baronet, of Cranmer 
Hall, Nertole (1881). 

He was born i 10, 1817, the eldest 
von of the late Major-General Sir John 
Thomas Jones, K.C.B.( of whom a memoir 
was given in our vol. XIX. p. 498) by 
Catharine-Maria, daughter of Effi 
Lawrence, of New York, and fo: ly of 
London. He succeeded to the baronetcy 
on the death of his father, Feb. 26, 1843. 

‘The circumstances of the death of Sir 
‘Lawrence Jones were as follow :—‘‘On the 
6th Nov. at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
he, with Captain Twopenny, left Macri 
forSmyrna. They were accompanied by a 
Greek dragoman of the name of Nicoll, 
‘and also three conductors. On the 
of the same day they all slept at Ka 
and the next day, at twelve o'clock, 
found themselves at the foot of the moun- 
tain called Khassils-Bel, where they stop- 
ped to breakfast. During this repast one 
of the conductors observed to the drago- 
man, that two or three Zhybeeks were at 
@ distance in front, but as hein a short 
time lost sight of them, the travellers were 
and their route was continued. 
But they had not proceeded more than six 
miles on their journey, when they were 
gaddenly assailed bya warm fire of mus- 
ketry from behind one of the rocks of the 
mountain. Sir Lawrence Jones fell dead, 


grievously 
out the leant fear of being recognized, 
proached and to teke Pesseasion of 
which they could lay their hands 


everythin, 

upon. Captain Twopenny miraculously 
from being 6, despatched. One of 

the ds had iy pointed a pistol 


of the pistol, and it went off in a different 
direction. Having remained for about an 
hour-and-a-half upoa the field of the 
pede the robbers Captain 

Tropenny, a sited 


peoyinn flr his horse. It was 
twelve hours’ ride of fatigue that 
hearrived at Macri, weltering in his blood, 
which was from fi 

wounds. On his Toes} at Macri, his 
first care was to look after the body of his 
companion, which was brought to Macri 
on the 9th, as well as that of Nicoll; 
both of them were buried in the Greek 
Ghapel,” 


Sir Lawrence Jones is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his next brother, now Sir 
‘Willoughby Jones. 


— 
sm Joenee Baxatotor, Bart. 


Limerick, aged $1, Sir 


derived from the family of Barrington of 

Essex, and has been settled for some 

Gaergtions in Limerick. He was bora 
. 21, 1764, the 


Barrio, . of that cit Jane, 
droge of Ja Jobin Canter, of Py Rae 
sons, Mr. Jo- 

seph Ly esis t the ital and 
sph erg Limerick, which has their 


name, and which was Jneorporated by 
Act of Parliament, 11 Geo. I’ 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Sept. 30, 1831. 
He married, in 1787, Mary, ay: cengees of 





who died 

- Clerk of 
erick; who married, in 1829, Anne, 
ter of Richard Williams, of Dram- 


Sim Jaurs R. Cannac, Bant. 
Feb. 4. At Rockliffe, near Lymington, 
Hampzhire, after some months’ severe ill- 
pry agen 61, Sir James Rivett Carnac, 


He was the son of James Rivett, esq. 
of the East India tia Compens's civil service, 
who, in 1801, the name of Car- 
nac, by a daughter of James Fisher, esq. 
of Yarmouth. 
‘Mr. Carnac was a Major on the Madras 
it, and retired in 1822. He 
was elected a Director of the East India 
(Company, ca the 7th Marek 1827, and was 
for some time chairman of the board. 
In Feb. 1832 he was appointed Governor 
of Bombay ; and in 1836 he was advanced” 
to the dignity of a Baronet. 
LEDER ene reticned to Parliament 
Sandwich, after a contest which termi- 
nated as follows:— 


1846.] C. G. Beauelerk,—H. I. Nicholl, —=C. G. Pairfas, Bogrs. 817 


- 416 
- 401 
307 





Sir E. T. Troabridge, Bart. 
Sir J. R. Carnac, Bart. 
S. Grove Price, esq. - 
Sir W. Brook Bridges - 330 
Sir James R. Carnac married, June 3, 
1815, Anna-Maria, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Richards, e2q. of Penglais, Cardi- 
ganshire, by whom he had issue; and is 
succeeded by his son, now Sir John Car- 
nac, who was born in 1818, and is a Cap- 
tain in the army, late in the 73d regiment. 


C. G. Braucreax, Esa. 
Dee. 25. At St. Leonard’s Forest, near 
Horsham, Sussex, aged 73, Charles George 


Beauclerk, eaq. 
Mr. Beenclerk was the only son of 


Topham Beeuclerk, esq. (son of Lord 

Beauclerk, fifth son of Charles 
first Duke of St. Alban’s,) by Lady Diana 
Spencer, (previously Viscountess Boling- 
broke,) daughter of Charles third Duke 
of Marlborough, K.G. 

On the raising of the Rape of Bramber 
volunteers, he was appointed the com- 
manding officer of the North division, 
with the rank of Major, by commission 
dated 20 Sept. 1803. 

Mr. Beauclerk married, April 29, 1799, 
Emily-Charlotte, second daughter of 
William Ogilvie, esq. and Emily-Mary, 
Dachess dowager of Leinster, daughter 
of Charles second Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, K.G., and by that lady, who 
died Jan. 22, 1832, he had issue three sons 
and six deughters :—1. Aubrey-William, 
a Major in the army, and late M.P. for 
East Sarrey, who married, first, in 1834, 
Ida, third daughter of Sir Charles Forster 
Goring, Bart. and, secondly, in 1840, Rosa, 
daugliter of Joshua Robinson, esq. and 
has issue by the former marviage; 2. 
Charles-Robert Beauclerk, esq. M.A. 
Fellow of Caius college, Cambridge, and 
a barrister-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn; 3. 

-Robert ; 4. Caroline-Anne, mar- 
ried, in 1899, to Robert Aldridge, esq. of 
New » Horsham; 5. Georgiana, 
married, in 1826, to John Dean Paul, esq. 
eldest son of Sir John Dean Paul, Bart. ; 
6, Diana-Olivia, married, in 1823, to the 
late Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, Bart. who 
died in 1842; 7. Jane-Elizabeth, married, 
im 1830, to Henry Fitzroy, esq. cousin to 
the Duke of Grafton; 8. Isabella-Eliza- 
beth, married, in 1840, to Capt. John 
William Montagu, R.N. cousin to the 
Duke of Montagu; and 9. Katharine 
Katinka, married, in 1845, to George 
Ashley Maude, eaq., Lieut. R. Horse Art. 
nephew to Viscount Hawarden. 























Hewny Intrp Nicaotr, Esa. D.C.L. 
Nov, 24. At Upper Clapton, of small- 


Pr, seed 36, Henry Iltid Nichol, esq. 
Mr. Nicholl was the son and heir of 
the late Itid Nicholl, esq. her Majesty's 
Procurator-general, who died in Jan. 
1845, (see our vol. XXIII. p. 316). 

He married, April 15, 1836, Mary 
Anne, daughter of Henry Hoyle Oddie, 
esq. of Colney House, those 

fe has died intestate, leaving 

ry in England eatimated at 90,0007. 
freehold and other p1 in 
of administration 
effects have been feted to his relict, 
who, with his children, divide the per- 
sonalty, one-third to the widow, and the 
two-thirds among the children, The 

freeholds to the heir-at-law. 


C. G. Farrax, Esa. 
Dec. 29. At Leyburn, aged 77, Charles 
Gi Fairfax, esq. of Gilling Castle, 
ee ee 


‘Mr. Fairfax was the second son of 
Nathaniel Pigott, esq. by Anna Mathu- 
rina,  danghter of Monsieur de Beriol, and 
grandson PI tt, eq. of Whit- 
ton, co, Middlesex, bythe Hea, Alathea 
Fairfax, daughter of William ninth Vis- 
count Fairfax, On the death of his 
cousin the Hon. Anne Fairfax, only sur- 
viving daughter and heiress of Charles- 
Gregory the tenth Viscount, ho suc- 
ceeded to the estates of that family; and 
in consequence assumed by act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1793, the surname of Fairfax 


only. 

He married in 1794 Mary, second sister 
of Sir Henry Goodricke, of Ribston, co. 
York, Bart.; and by that lady, who died 
on the 26th of January last’ year, he 
hhas left insue one son, Charles-Gregory, 
and two daughters, Lavinia, and Harriet, 
married in 1838 to Francis Cholmeley, 
jun, esq. of Bransby Hall, co. York. 


S. A. Severne, Esa. 

Nov. 11. In Portland-place, aged 73, 
Samuel Amy Severne, esq. of Thenford, 
Northamptonshire, Wallop-hall, co. Sa- 
lop, and Rhos Goch, co. Glamorgan. 

‘Mr. Severne was born at Enfield in 
Middlesex, the younger but only sur- 
viving son of Samuel Severne, esq. of 
that place, by Elizabeth-Mary, daughter 
of George Gorst, of Chester, gent. His 
estates in the counties of Salop and Mont- 
gomery were inherited from his grand- 
father’s cousin-german, General John 
Severne, Colonel of the 8th light dra- 
goons, who died in 1787. He served the 
office of sheriff of the county of Mont- 
gomery in 1824, 


B18 S.A. Severne, Bsqg-—Gen. Hodgson—Sir B. Camac. 





Morris, esq. of Ross Hall, co. Salop. 
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Capt. T. SmithamRev. C. Wordsworth, DD. (Mazed, 


exchanged from the command of the 16th 
Lancers to that of the 33rd a 


: 
z 
i 
F 
E 
i 
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of July, 1796, and served in that cape- 
erat Shee 
‘am 9 

and others, in ber Majesty's shi 
gon, Cameleon, Adamant, and 
He his examinstion for 
Ldentenant the Sth August, 1806, served 
os oo acting. Lieutenant and Commander of 

her Majesty’s cutter Lord Keith, and 

from July 1807 until Nov. 1806 as 
‘aeting Lieutenant in ber Majesty's ships 
Agincourt and Hound. le was con- 
firmed to the rank of Lieutenant on the 
29th Nov. moe and served in that rk 

the war on board ber Maj 

ships Nrmp , Blake, Briseis, 
ulwark. He was employed, 
Poy Bert 1804, in the night attack on 
the Boulogne flotilla, commonly called 
the catamaran expedition, in the division 
of boats under Captain V. Collard. Du- 

remainder 





ring the of the war be was 
constantly en; in active service in 
various parts of the world. In 1824 he 
was appointed senior Lieutenant of her 


the senior Lieutenant of the whole 
squadron. After the battle of Navarino 
be was promoted to the rank of Com. 
mander, on the 22d Oct. 1827, and served 
in command of ber Majesty’s sloop Brisk 
from the 9th of March, 1828, until the 
80th of June, 1899. He was promoted 
to the rank of Post Captain on the 23d 
Nov. 1841, Captain Smith was greatly 
ted for his many estimable qualities 
by all who knew him. 








Cunistornen Worpsworrs, D.D. 
Feb. 2. At Boxted parsonage, Sussex, 
aged 71, the Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D. Rector of Buxted-with-Uck- 
field, and late Master of Trinity College, 
Combes 


fordeworth was bora at Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, in the year 1774, 
and was 0 younger brother of tthe Present 
Poet Laureate. He received his earl; 
education at Hawkshead grammar actoo!, 
whence he proceeded in 1792 to Trinity 


college, Cuunbridge, of which he became 
Pellow in 1798, bavi, juated B.A., 
In 1798, he 
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walls of the college was doubled ; 
and a permanent fund was established for 
the improvement of the benefices 
of the college and other plous uses. The 
spiritual condition of parishes con- 
nected with the college was much amelio- 


1846.] Rev. C. Wordsworth, D.D.—Rev. G. D' Oyly, D.D. 


rated during his Mastership by the erec- 
tion of parsonage houses, and by provi- 
sions for resident incumbents. 

In 1824 he published a very elaborate 
volume on the authorship of Iceén Basilike, 
followed by a Documentary Supplement in 
1825 ; and a Reply to Objections (by the 
Rev, Mr. Todd) in 1828, which a very 
competent judge in historical matters, the 
late Mr. Southey, used to say had set 
this question at rest. 

To 1837 he produced Christian Insti- 
tutes in four volumes 8vo. compiled from 
the writings of the best English Divines, 
and illustrated with notes; a work de- 
signed to serve as a digest of Christian 
doctrine and discipline, for the use of the 
younger clergy and the members of the 
liberal and learned professions. 

About the same time appeared his Re- 
marks on the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and the Universities; in a letter to a friend. 

When the Tories came into power, 
in 1840, he resigned the Mastership of 
Trinity college; in his letter taking his 
farewell, he presented the college with his 
portrait, and a donation of 500/. to be 
added to the fund of the society for the 
augmentation of its poorer vicarages. 

He retired to the parish of Buxted, 
where he exerted himself with success in 
the building and endowment of one new 
eburch, and in the rebuilding of another. 

He published “‘ Sacred Edifices, a Ser- 
mon, preached at the consecration of St. 
Mark’s chapel, in the parish of Buxted- 
with-Uckfield, May 6, 1836,” 
is last publication was in 1845, being 
a Sermon preached at Withyham church, 
and entitled ‘Duties Individual and 
National."’ He preached in Buxted 
Church for the last time on Sunday, Jan. 
11, 1846, being the first Sunday after 
Epiphany. He died of a disease con- 
nected with the stomach, attended at last 
with much pain; and, considering his labo- 
rious life extended beyond the three-score 
years and ten of man’s age, he might have 
been permitted to say, in the words of 
the aged Simeon in the Gospel of that 
day, Nunc dimittis, Domine, seroum tuum 
in pace. We understand he has Bequeathied 
by will 500/. to the Society for the Pro- 
pegation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; 
500/. to the National Society ; and 5002, 
to the Society for the Building and En- 
largement of Churches. 

Dr. Wordsworth married Priscilla, 
daughter of Charles Lloyd, esq. of Bi 
mingham. He was father of Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, Canon of Westmin- 
ster,late Master of Harrow School,and of 
the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, M.A. 
Master of Winchester School. 


Gent, Mac, Vou, XXV. 
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o Rey, Geonas, D’Oyvty, D.D. 7, 
fan. 8. At Sundridge, Kent, aged 67, 
the Rev. George D'Oyly, D.D. Rector of 
Lambeth and of Sundridge, and F.R.S. 

This learned and eminent divine was 
born Oct. 31, 1778, and was the fourth 
son of the Ven. Matthias D'Oyly, Arch- 
deacon of Lewes, and Rector of Buxted, 
Sussex, by Mary, daughter and even- 
tually sole heir of George Poughfer, esq., 
of Leicester and Kensington-square. His 
grandfather, the Ven. Thomas D’Oyly, 
D.C.L., was also Archdeacon of Lewes, 
as also Chancellor of Chichester and 
a Prebendary of Ely, through the pa- 
tronage of his wife’s uncle, Bishop Maw- 
son. The elder brothers of the Rector of 
Lambeth were the present Mr. Serjeant 
D'Oyly, Sir John D’Oyly, Resident in 
Ceylon, created a Baronet in 1821, and 
Sir Francis D’Oyly, K.C.B., slain at Wa- 
terloo; and his younger brother is Major- 
General Henry D’Oyly, who survives 
him.* 

Dr. D’Oyly was a member of Bene’t 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 

AL , as second Wrangler and se- 
cond Smith’s prizeman, M.A. 1803, B.D. 
1811, D. 821. He became a Fellow 
of that ty. He held the office of 
Moderator in the University during three 
successive years; was appointed in 1810 
a Chaplain in ordinary to George IH., in 
1811 Christian Advocate on the founda- 
tion of Mr. Hulse, and in 1813 one of the 
examining chaplains to the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1815 he was 
collated by the Archbishop to the vi- 
carage of Herne Hill, in Kent, which 
he resigned in the same year for the 
rectory of Buxted, Sussex, vacated bi 
the death of his father; and in 182 
he exchanged that living with Dr. Words- 
worth for the rectories of Lambeth, Surrey, 
and Sundridge, Kent. Dr. D’Oyly’s sphere 
of public usefulness has been a very ex- 
tended one. He was connected with all 
the more important religious societies, and 
it may be mentioned that the foundation 
of King’s college, London, an establish- 
ment where religious and secular studies 
are so happily and professedly blended, is 
generally understood to have been the 
result of suggestions emanating from him, 
His literary labours have not been unim- 
portant. He was a frequent contributor 
‘on theological subjects to the Quarterly 
Review, when under the editorship of Mr. 
Gifford. He published in 1812 and 1813, 














* We had recently occasion to notice 
these facts in our notice of Mr. D'Oyly 
Bayley’s History of the D’Oyly Family, 
Jan. p. 61, eT 
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inted). He had then for some years 
the appointment of Keeper of the 
Manuscripts at Lambeth.* 

In 1814 he undertook the revision of 
Dr. Johnson's Dictionary of the English 
‘Language, and the edition was published 
in parts, in quarto, forming two volumes. 
In a letter to the late Mr. Nichols, dated 
Aug. 31, 1814, he says, -*‘ At length the 
first part of my edition of Johnson is 
ready. .... Remember, I profess to 
contribute only a portion towards com- 
pleting what has avowedly been left im- 
perfect: the truly candid and learned 
will therefore not be severe upon me.”— 
He re-edited this work in the year 1827, 

The edition of Milton's Comus,which we 
have already mentioned, gave Mr. Todd an 
introduction to the family of the Duke of 
Bridgewater, which had subsequently the 
most important effect upon his fortunes. 
He acquired the patronage of the Duke 
of Bridgewater and the Marquess of Staf- 
ford; and, subsequently, that of Jobn 
Earl of Bridgewater, for whom he wrote 
“(The History of the College of Bon- 
hommes, at ridge, founded by Ed- 
mand Ear! of Cornwall ;” accompanied by 
a Description of the Gothic Mansion 
erected on its site by the Earl. This 
is a magnificent privately-printed folio 
volume, with numerous plates. 

In 1818 Mr. Todd published a volume 
entitled ‘‘ Original Sin, Free Will, Re- 
frreration. Faith, Good Works, and 

iniversal Redemption, as maintained in 
certain Declarations of our Reformers, 
which are the groundwork of the Articles 
of our Established Church upon those 
subjects, with an important Account of 
Subscription to the Articles, in 1604, and 
an historical and critical Introduction to 
the whole,” 8vo.; and in 1819 ‘A Vin. 
dication of our authorised Translation and 
Translators of the Bible, and of the pre- 
ceding English Versions.” This work was 
occasioned by Mr. Bellamy’s translation 
and Sir J. B. Burgess’s defence of it. In 
the same year Mr. Todd also published 
“¢ Observations on the Metrical Version of 
the Psalms made by Sternhold, Hopkins, 
and others.” 

In 1821 Mr. Todd published ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of the Rt. Rev. 
Brian Walton, Bishop of Chester, with 
Notices of his Coadjutors in editing the 
London Polyglott Bible, to which is added, 
his own Vindication of that work.” 





* OF the Lambeth Catalogue only 
100 copies have been printed. I mean 
to take an opportanity of saying to the 
Archbishop that you ‘have been a bene~ 
Factor to the Lambeth Library.”"—Letter 
to Mr. Nichols, 
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In 1823 he privately printed “An 
account of Greek MSS., chi Biblical, 


which had been in the possession of the 
late Professor Carlyle, the greater part of 
which are now deposited in the Archi- 
episcopal Library at Lambeth Palace."” 

In 1825 he edited Archbishop Cran- 
mer’s Defence of the Doctrine of the 
Sacrament, in 8vo, prefixing thereto a vin- 
dication of Cranmer, which was also 
printed in 12mo. 1826, : 

In 1825 he also published ‘ A Letter to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
concerning the authorship of Icon Basi- 
like,” in which he asserted the claim of 
Bishop Gauden to have been the author. 

In 1827 he published ‘ A Reply to Dr. 
Lingard’s Vindication of bis History of 
England, as far as respects Archbishop 
Cranmer.’’ 

In 1828, ‘‘Of Confession and Absolu- 
tion, and the Secresy of Confession, as 
maintained by the United Church of 
England, and as 0) to the state- 
ments of modern manists and their 
Advocates,” &vo. 

In 1829, he edited ‘' Faith and Justifi- 
cation: two Discourses by Dr. Sharp, 
formerly Archbishop of York, and 
late Owen Manning, B.D. with a Preface, 
noticing objections made by the present 
Archdeacon of Ely (Rev. J. H. Browne, 
M.A.) to a public declaration of these 
doctrines at beginning of the Refor- 
mation in England, and with an Appen- 
dix of Notes, &c.’" 8yo. 

And in the same year, ‘ Bishop Gauden 
the author of Icon Basiliké, further shown, 
in answer to the Remarks of Dr. Words- 
worth, &c.” By. 

In 1831, he re-published his Life of 
Archbishop Cranmer, enlarged to two 
volumes octavo. 

Mr. Todd re-edited his Milton, for the 
last time, in 1843; and his Spenser in 
1845. He had revised the former, but 
had done little or nothing to the Spenser. 

In the words of a correspondent of ours, 
“Mr. Todd was a very laborious student, 
and in some sense, a learned man; but 
the turn of his mind was not poetical; 
his pursuits, as may be seen from his 
publications, were antiquarian and biblio- 
graphical, and we have often wondered 
what could have induced him to put a 
step into the regions of Parnassus. He 
should have left Milton and Spenser to 
Southey and Scott. Had he been writing 
the life of Milton’s father, the serivener, 
the biography could not have been more 
dry and dull. Compare Scott’s editions 
of Dryden and Swift with those by Dr. 
Todd, and then see, when a poet edits a 

t, how the work is done. The rest of 

r. Todd's writings, lying within his 
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here of knowledge and talent, 
arent tapes ey 
tions to literature.’” 
He was formerly a frequent corres- 
t of this Magazine. In a letter 
Settrington, March 21, 1821, be 
writes, ‘I hope it may be now and then 
in my power, as soon as I am quite 
settled, to crave room of Sylvanus Urban 
for « page or two in his Mi ny, as in 
aay younger-days he often obliged me.” 
ir. Todd was ted to the rectory 
of Settrington (value 10452.) by John 
Earl of Bridgewater in 1820; and his 
wecessary withdrawal from the literary 
society of London was much regretted by 
his friends, In 1630 he was collated by 
the Archbishop of York to the prebend 
of Husthwaite, in that cathedral church; 
and in 1832 he was appointed Archdeacon 
of Cleveland. 





J. G. H. Bourne, Esa. 

Nov. 21. Aged 42, John George Ha- 
milton Bourne, esq. late Chief Justice of 
Newfoundland. 

Mr. Bournewas born at Eastwood, Notts. 
He commenced his education at Southwell, 
and was highly admired for his success 
and proficiency in bis various branches of 
academical studies. He was then sent to 
Eton, where he greatly distinguished 
himself by his classical acquirements. He 
next entered Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and took his degree of M.A. and was 
afterwards elected a Fellow of Magdalene 
College. Upon his marriage he, of course, 
lost his valuable fellowship, with all its 
Prospective advantages. Mr. Bourne 
entered the Middle Temple, and becoming 
a barrister, he went the Midland Circuit, 
where he was much esteemed by the most 
distinguished members of the profession. 
He was also appointed Revising Barrister 
for that circuit. He was called to fill the 
jadicial beach in Newfoundland by Lord 
Glenelg, the then Colonial Secretary, at 
the age of 34. No man ever acquired 
more esteem for humanity, integrity, and 

tirely dis- 


amenity. In that colony he ent 
continued the infliction of the punishment 
of death, and with the hay effects, 


He even declared his resolution to throw 
‘up his office rather than be the means of 
riving any human being of life. 
ir. Bourne was the author of several 
works, viz. ‘‘ The Exile of Idria,’’ ‘‘ Eng- 
Jand Won,” &c. He also translated the 
beat poems of Beranger, 

No person ever through life with 
greater esteem and attachment from friends 
‘than the late Chief Justice Bourne. On 

‘aving the colony of Newfoundland 
\ ‘were preseated to him 


loss. Amongst the friends that fol- 
lowed him to the was Captain H. 
Prescott, R.N. the late Governor of New- 
foundlend. 

Gronox Bannes, Esa. F.R.S. 

Dee. 6. In the 70th of his age, 

George Barker, esq. F.R.S, of Spring- 
field, Birmingham. 


Mr. Barker was one of the most actively 
useful men that Birmingham has ever had 
the honour to claim ss its own. Fore- 
most in encouraging, and zealous in carry- 
ing out, whatever had for its object the in- 
terest of the inhabitants of the town, he 
has left behind him the deserved and en- 
viable reputation of having lived and la- 
boured for the benefit of his fellow men. 
There is scarcely « charity in Birmingham 
that did not include Mr. Barker among 
its supporters, not only by pecuniary 
aid, but by the share be took ass ma- 
nager. To the General Hospital, one of the 
largest and best conducted institutions in 
the kingdom, his services were invaluable, 
for in his professional capacity, as solici- 
tor, be gratuitously conducted its legal 
business, and in whatever appertained to 
its discipline be was its able and never- 
romoter 


that noble 


commissioner, and one of the Governors 
of King Edward’s School, displaying in 
both situations his chai energy, 
good sense, and devotion to the public ser. 
vice. The eae ham ical So- 
owes its . rears ago, to 

Sh Baker's exertions tnd influence in 
making known the advantages of the 
sciences he had himeelf so successfally 
studied. His instructive lectures on che- 
mistry, &c. awakened many at that period 
toa sense of the value of science in a com- 
mercial it of view; and the circle he 
gathered around him became the nucleus 
of abody which has proved very serviceable 
to the arts and manufactures of his town. 
He was the bosom friend of Mr. Watt and 
of Mr. Boulton, and their confidential 
adviser in the vast projects which have 
been so productive of honour and wealth 
to themselves and to this country. As a 
botanist Mr. Barker was much distin- 
guished. He bestowed considerable atten- 
tion on the cultivation of orchidaceous 
pants, of which he had a collection that 
believed to have been almost unique, 
and certainly was unsurpassed in valuc by 
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nant married Caroline, daaghterof Thomes 
Griffith, esq. of Rhaal, co. Flint ; but had 
mo issue : and we believe the male line of 
his ancient family has expired in his per- 
son. 
Dec. 5. At Wadharst, Sussex, in his 
was born 26th June, 171, at Yardley 
co. Northam 


co. Bucks. (see 1839, Part 1. p. 221.) He 
was educated at Rugby, admitted a Com- 
moner of Wadham college, Oxford, 22d 
April, 1789, and successively Scholar and 
Fellow of that college; ordained a Dea- 
Hants, 29h June, 
1794, and Priest at Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, 20th Dec. 1795; in Merch follow: 
ing, appointed to the curacy of Marston 
St. Lawrence, co. Northampton, where he 
remained until Midsammer, 1809; M.A. 
ith July, 1798; part of the years 1810 
and 1811, he served the charches of St. 
James in Dover, and Hougham, bear that 
town, for his friend Dr. Tournay, then 

Warden of Wadham ; he filled the offices 





ty Chaplain from 1807 to 1817; Pro- 

Prostor of the University in 1804 and 

111-2; and Sab-Warden of his college 

from 1814 to 1817; + appointed a White- 
Bishop 


hall Preacher by the of London, 
three several times: viz. for Nov. 1812, 
June, 1815, and Oct. 1816 ; instituted to 
the 


liege, 
dweted by his brother, the Rev. Prederic 
Gerdiner, @th July, 1818. He died a 
, having survived his brother, 
Frederic 


‘At Wrotham, Kent, aged 75, 
the Rev. George Moore, Canon of Canter: 
bury, and Rector and Vicar of Wrotham, 
Keat: one of the sons of the late Dr. 
Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduate! B.A.’ 1793, M.A. 
1796 ; was made a Prebendary of Canter- 
Dary in 1795; and collated to the living 
of Wrotham (value 2061/.) by his father, 
in 1800, 

Dee. 10. _ At Dronfield, Derbyshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. William Spencer, Vicar 
of that parish, He was formerly of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, B. A. 1794 ; and 
‘was presented to Dronfield by the Lord 


MLA. Rector of Wordwell-cum-Stow, 
wiik, Ho was formerly of Corpus 


Clergy Deceased. 


ont He 
peavey mn 1818, 
and collated to 





Bangor. He was collated to Llandegsi 
in 1827, by Dr. Majeadie, then Bishop of 


petaal Curate of that perish. 


singin 168 183, by ot Dean and Chapter 


mn Waterford, the Rev. Fraacie N 
port, Vicar of Polervan, in the diocese of 


‘At Plymoath, in Tobago, aged £3, the 
Rev. Richard Albert Werner, Rector of 
the parishes of St. Patrick and St. David 
in that island. He was the youngest son 
of the Iate Ashton Waraer, esq. Chief 
Justice of Trinidad. 

Dec. 18. At Rome, aged 61, the Rev. 
Henry Hartopp Knapp, Rector of Ampt- 
hill, Bedfordshire ; to which he was pre- 
sented, in 1820, by the late Lord Holland. 


ol, aged A, the 
han forty 


Blacow, 
years incumbent of St. Mark's ‘2 chery i ia 
that town. He was formerly of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1788, M.A. 
14, 
At Ape aged 95, the Rev. William 
Pugh, Rector of Lianfeir parish, in tho 
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county of Merloneth, to which he was 
collated in 1616, by Dr. Majendie, then 
Bishop of Bangor. 

‘Dec. 24. At Stratford-upon-Avon, 
aged 44, the Rev. Samuel Hay Parker, 
B.A. Chaplain to the corporation of that 
borough, and Curate of Bishopton. He 
has let a widow and nine children. 

The Rev. Joseph Saul, Perpetual Curate 
of the church of the Holy Trinity, War- 
Tington, and for many years Chaplain and 
classical tator in the academy at Green 
Row, Cumberland. 

Dee. 25, At the rectory, West Coker, 
Somerset, aged $7, the Rev. Thomas 
George Wilmer. 

‘Dee. 96. Aged 82, the Rev. Henry 
Brierly, formerly Curate of Euxton, and 
Master of the Grammar school, Chorley. 

‘At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stone- 
house, aged 73, the Rev. Christopher 

, for 24 years Chaplain of that 
establishment. 

‘Dec. 31. Aged 67, the Rev. John 
Parry, Rector of Clocsenog, near Ruth- 
in, to which he was collated in 1834, by 
the Bishop of Bangor. 

Lately. The Rev. Richard Ambler, in- 
cumbentof Church Stoke, co. Montgomery. 

‘At Lays hill, near Ross, aged 4, the 
Rev. T. Boyee, late of Bedminster. 

‘The Rev. Robert Carver, lately stationed 
at St. Thome, in the diocese of Madras. 

The Rev. G. Grifith, Reotor of Tre- 
lawney, Jamaica. 

Jan.1. At Barton, Norfolk, the Rev. 
Henry Atkinson, Rector of Warton and 
Crostwright, and for many years a justice 
of the peace for that cee He was 
formerly a Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1793, as 6th Senior Optime ; he was 
presented to Crostwright in 1804, by M. 
Shepherd, esq. and to Warton in 1830, by 


‘Jan. 2. At Winston, Durham, the 
Rev. Frederick Mundy, Rector of that 
place. He was of All Souls’ college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1805; and was collated to 
Winston in 1803, by Bishop Barrington. 

At Stowmarket, Suffolk, aged 74, the 
Rev. W. Ward. 

Jan, 3. At Richmond, Surrey, the 
Rev. Percy Scott Smyth, of Headborough, 
co. Waterford. 

Yan. 5. At Braughin, Herts. aged 83, 
the Rev. Francis Edward Say, for fifty 
years Vicar of that parish, and Rector of 
Hatley St. George, Cambridgeshire. He 
was formerly of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1788, M.A. 1791; was presented to 
Braughin in 1798, by Thomas Houblon, 
esq. and to Hatley St. George, in the 
same year, by T, Quintin, esq. 
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Jan. 8. At Cheltenham, the Rev" 
Thomas Kennion, M.A. late Perpetual 
Curate of High Harrogate, to which he 
was presented in 1825, by the Vicar of 
Knaresborough. 

Jan. 9. At Skelton, near Borough- 
bridge, aged 78, the Rev. Isaac Crackelt. 

At Devizes Green, aged 42, the Rev. 
Thomas Williams, Perpetual Curate of 
Wyke Champflower and Pitcombe, So- 
merset, to both of which he was presented 
by Sir H. H. Hoare, Bart. in 1841. 

Jan. 10. At Alloa, N.B. the Rev. 
D. J. Yonge, iste Curate of All Saints, 
Little Bolton. 

Jan, 12. At Hurrock Wood, Ulles- 
water, aged 76, the Rev. John Hutchin- 
son, B.A. 

Jan, 13. At Dorchester-place, Lon- 
don, the Rev. Benjamin Luckock, M.A. 
He was for several years successively Rec- 
tor of St. Anthony’s, and Rural Dean of 
Monteerrat, and minister of the English 
churches of St. John and St. Paul, St. 
Croix, West Indie: 

Jon. 14. At Islcham, near Cambridge, 
aged 62, the Rev. John Culthorp, Vicar 
of Gosberton, Lincolushire, and Curate of 
Isleham ; a magistrate for the counties of 
Lincoln and Cambridge, and chairman of 
the bench. He was the eldest son of John 
George Calthorp, esq. of Gosberton ; and 
a member of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1808. He was presented to the 
vicarage of Gosberton in 1830, by the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. Mr. Cal- 
thorp married in 1807 his cousin Barbara- 
Calthorp, daughter of Charles Bonner, 
esq. of Salisbury-square, Fleet-street ; and 
has‘left issue four sons and one daughter. 

Jan. 16. Aged 48, the Rev. Thomas 
James, Rector of Manerdivy, co. Pem- 
broke, and late of East Anstey. He was 

resented to Manerdivy in 1840, by the 

rd. Chancellor. 

Jan. 17. At Selattyn, near Oswestry, 
aged 60, the Rev. G. N. Kynaston Lloyd, 
Rector of that parish. He was of Trinit 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1809, as 7t 
Senior Optime, M.A. 1813; and was in- 
stituted to his living in 1810. 

‘At Mersham House, near Southamp- 
ton, aged 75, the Rev. Ernle Kyrle Mo- 
ney, M.A. Vicar of Much Marcle, Here- 
fordshire, and a Prebendary and Prelector 
of Hereford Cathedral. He was the fourth 
son of William Money, esq. of Mach 
Marcle, by Mary, daughter of William 
‘Webster, esq. of Stockton-upon-Tees. He 
was instituted to the vicarage of Much 
Marcle in 1809, and collated to the pre- 
bend of Gorwall and Overbury in the ea- 
thedral church of Hereford, in 1830. 
Mr. Money married, in 1806, Tho. 
masins, daughter of Dominick a 
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was of St. 's college, Denbstiee, 

ivaein toes and was presented to 
Jon. 19, At Kirkby Thore, Westmor- 


Robert 
stanton, Devon, and Cricket St. Thomas, 


Somerset, and Curate of Otter- 
ford, Somerset. He wus formerly Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex Cambridge, 
where he graduated isl, MA 
lel 
At Hh ‘near Preston, 
the Rev. Robert Hall a i 
Curate of ~ Hewas of St. 
Catharine hall, Cam} » BoA. 1830, 
Jan. 2). At 8 
Rev, Li re 
of Whitnash, co. Warwick, uncle to Sir 
Henry Di ls He was the elder 


Warwick, then waoant by the death of his 
brother the Rey, Sir 


Clevary Decensed. 
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‘Sussex, aged 84, the Rev, William Smith, 
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Ceopoall Oat Tn Cbanotiest. Bedford-sq. aged 78, 
Jan. 31. in |. the Marquess Mra. . f 
of Graham, infant soo of the Duke of — InUy 
jontrose. Suddenly, 57, James ‘end 
In Gloucester-st. Queen's-tq. aged 87, of Park-st, Camberwell, Inte of the | 
‘Hill, esq. mniralty, House, - 
at souteak, sae Sarah Lydia, SS Lieut. Jnses 
in ‘ ‘AC Thirm-pl, Old Kent Road, aged 
aged 50, Jomes Hitchcook, Soe tee 
Feb, vat Lauric-terr. net Goce 22, Eliza, youngest dau. 
hp. Sth. Reg, *  Febs 8. In New Bridget. Blickfrisrs } 


Stoke Newington Green, 72, 
Se nere: Seer 
RE Lg pe eet 
pet » esq. surgeon, 


Feb, 2 Tn Park-crescent, Portland-pl. 
aged 24, Thomas, eldest son of the late 
vin Mba. es John Ji 

“iq jones 
Davies, esq. M.D. only surviving son of 
Edward Davies ‘s ‘of the Hon. 


of i 
Feb. 4. At Folbam, Matilda, wile of 
John Walls, esq. 


In Curson-st, Charlotte-Mary, relict of 
Sir Geo , Bart. was the 
2d dan. of Edward Long, esq. sometime 


Of Kennington- 


Fed. 6. In Cornwall torr. 
83) Tideees; widsw of. Cones Athy 


in co of bis sudden 

from office. THe was the author of the 
“ tor Premrving ‘§ 
sects," “' Manual of En! "de. 
He hos left 9 of nine te 


Jament his untimely 


Beps.—Jan, 13. At ,, 
the infant dau. of the Hon. W. Petre. 


Beunse—Feb. 8. cee, 
Lacy, wife of William of 
Field Hous, Meblonheads2 1 
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Jan. 22, otha aang 
|. of the Tem- 
Be ‘Deeaisedead second son of the 
fs Rector of 
Swaby, Lincolnshire. 
Jon. 29. At Brighton, aged 55, William 


WesrmonnsAnp.—Lately, At Havor- 
sl the residence of his son 
‘the Rev. R. W. Evans, aged 90, Jobn 
pee aq. M.D. of Liwygroes, Shrop- 


ire. 
Wrrs.—Jan. 30, At the Rectory 


House, Donhead St, Andrew, 25, 
Mary-Celia, second dau. of the We 
Wonexsren. — . In Worcester, 


the Rey. W. B. Yeoman, D.D. Rector 
Bucknell, Oxon, and Waradoo, Worces 


ee. 
‘Aged 83, Miss Pakington, div. of the 
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manors of Walt 0d Baal, 
ALES, lan. 14. Newcastle-court, 

Radnorshire, Mra. Whittaker. 
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Jan. 22. At Aberdeen, aged 79, Mrs. 
Mink da, of th ate Bir 
‘William Ni of Nee 


fe Herbert |, Westwood- of Thomas Symonds, esq. formerly of the 
‘At Mat 83, Lydin, dau, of the Ingvawa—Dec. MH. At K 
Jate Rev, Robert D.D, Macier Castle, Cork, the Hon. Charlotte 
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THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing. By William Scrope, Esq. 


QUID vult concursus ad amnem ?—a question that can best be an 
swered by saying that it is by a natural instinct, an irresistible desire, that 
man adds to his generic title “ homo” the specific addition of Aucaparias, 
Piscator, and even that of Venator illicitus, the poacher, or game-thief; 
and that from the earliest times, since he possessed dominion over the 
beasts of the field and birds of the air, he has taken good care that his 
manorial rights should not lie dormant or be disturbed. But he is not 
the hero he was of old, and there has been a considerable falling off 
in the manner in which he has captured his prey, since the days of that 
mighty hunter Nimrod. No doubt in heroic times when a field of sports» 
men met, their turn-out was directed against the destructive savages of the 
desert, the Nemean lion, the Erymanthian boar, or the bull of Crete; 
occasionally an army was called into the field to oppose a boa constrictor, 
or a stray Centaur had to be driven back to his mountain caves. The 
young Ascanius is described by the poet who has rendered him immortal, 
as despising the tameness of a stag-hunt, and in his juvenile ardour 


Optat aprum, aut fulvum descendere monte leonem. 


And in much later days Xenophon says, when attached to the army of 
Cyrus, that he palsed in his march several parks or paradises of the 
Persian princes and noblemen, in which the wild beasts were collected and 
preserved for the amusement of the chace. But as the earth became 
popalous and civilization extended, and man enlarged his empire over 

mains that from the time of the creation had owned no other king but 
the king of beasts ; the somewhat despotic government of the “ Mansuetus 
Leo” became abridged of its primeval rights and extent, and, though 
Africa was the fruitful mother of monsters, the demands of the Roman 
amphitheatre, which, in only two of its triumphal shows, called for a thea- 
sand lions from its tawny shores, so lessened the number of the royal progeny 
that in these august and interesting families Leo the Tenth was rather a 
tare occurrence. A remnant certainly of this old feudal kind of field sport 
is still preserved in the East. The chace of the royal tiger through the 
caney jungles of Bengal, by troops of elephants with castles on their backs, 
filled with rifles and writers, supercargoes and Zilla judges, occasionally 
neaded by an English bishop, is both an animating and picturesque spec- 
tacle; and, as terror is a source of the sublime, if perchance some unfor- 
tunate speculator in indigo, or a collector of salt duties, should meet the fate 
of Adonis from a fatal gash in the femoral regions, or be prevented rising 
higher, as he intended, in the service, by being carried off into the interior 
of a teak forest, such events only tend to excite enterprise,* animate courage, 





* Persons may talk of courage in the field, but is there another instance recorded 
equal to that of an English officer carried off by a tiger, and while in the jaws of the 
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and stimulate to revenge. In Ei the chase has assumed a character 
more in harm with the cultivated’ stata’ of the , and the altered 
habits of the people. In Itoly, indeed, the recestes of the 


in the Calabrian forests, or the caverns of the Umbrian 


. yy the shores, r 
savage foe is still pursued, and a friend of ours, the Mcleager of modern 
days, once had the fortune, never to be expected again, of 

reli stipe apt pair orator izing a wild boar, and he 
the fect of his Atalanta on his return to Naples. 
Ine, 


were 
entirely confined to the sea, which admitted little skill, and consequen! 
called less excitement, To catch a swordfish LL a eee 
tunny with a trident, was among their greatest exploits, and it was not till 
the happy invention of the artificial fly that this sport became worthy 
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ef ponour. as completing the tried of preatory works,* all abounding 
im genias. tasty. and feeling. and each pomeseing its peculiar end cherer- 
teristic excellence. When our readers have perused this volrme we feel 
eseured that they will be prepared to agree in the opinion expremed im the 
following pe«age. which we extract from an in-eresting biography. * From 
a boy be was always an enthusiast in the sport of angling. and maintained 
the dignity of the science. for « it became in his hands. by constantly 
ewumerating the host of worthie: zho were its devotees, and clenching its 
defence by an axicm which he heard Sir Francis Chantrey once advanee at 
my father’s table. - that every man of genius was born a tiy-fisher. “ft 
Bet we mos now make 2 few clections which may prove to oar readers 
the justice of the prais~ we have passed. and offer a few specimens of a 
work equally acceptable to the sportsman, the naturalist. and the traveller. 

We must pate over, albeit reluctantly. the two citizen anglers Mr. 
Pooley and Mr. John Poplin. gentlemen who rejoice in the suburban 
seenery of the River Lea, faithful to their old preceptor Isaac Walton. and 
open with the appearance of the srientific angler: and as we sit down to 


the portrait we think the features of something like the author himeelf flit 


before us. 


“Mount we now one step Ligher, nay. 
goodly stride or two, and let us cele- 
rate the real scientific fly-fisher, to whom 
fortune has been more propitious. Pu-- 
sessed of ample means. be ruves from 
Fiver to lake, rich in rods of various di- 
mensions, and the joyfal potsessor of all 
the flies that have been nemed or engraved 
im all the ninety-mine books that have 
been published on the art of angling, not 
forgetting tbat distinguished tly called the 
professor. We have a boundless res; 

fer thie young geotleman. We the bis 
emstom of roving about. He does not 
seraple to mount his tilbury. and to flou- 
rish his rod over the rivers and lakes of 
‘Wales, and to lash alpo with zeal all the 
waters of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
He is not a mere angler, but somewhat of 
an artint also; at least he thinks so bim- 
self, So when the «un rides high, and 
the lake lies hot and motionless, ‘and the 
files make strange streaks, albeit skilfally 
thrown, on the mirror-like surface of the 
water,’ as that most capital penman ‘ the 
organist’ has described it, he plants his 
sketching stool in some shady nook, and, 
armed at all points with the necessary im- 
plements, imagines that he transmits to 
bis canvans a vivid impression of what he 








tees before him. Well skilled w se- 


lect his subjects, be does not take & 





he touches in the distaat moantaim, and 
the ragged brae nearer the foregroand he 
paints rich and sunoy ; noe does be for- 
get those accessories that give interest aad 
character to the scene,— the emote issuing 
from the cottage lying in some shady nook, 
the boat bauled up on the gravelly beach, 
or the cattle that stand listless on eome 
point of land that juts into the lake. Per- 
haps, too. some shepherd hes sleeping 
with his flock around bim in a sequestered 
glade. Thus be paints the images of reral 
life; and who happier than himself, when 
he retires to the clean little inn, aad se- 
lects the trout for his dinner, giving a cat 
behind the dorsal fin to descry those of 
the reddest tint? Self-complacent are bis 
regards when he eyes his ample captare— 
beaming are his looks when he contem- 
plates his coloured canvass. It is with 
pain we take leave of this happy man; we 
would willingly write his memoirs, but we 
have a higher duty to perform,” &c. 





The following account of the noble fish which is the subject of the book - 





* Issac Walton's Angler 
form the friad we have ment 
fo our language after the Pilgrim 






Day 








Salmonia, and Mr. Scrope’s Salmon Fishing 
We believe the first to be the most popular book 
Progress, and then follows a work we should bardl: 


have expected, Whiston’s Josephus : a bookseller told us he had sold a thousand copies 


of it, we think, in the year.—Rev. 


+ See Life of Dr. T. Hope, p. 331, by his Widow.—Rav. 
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my satisfaction, though there were but 
few out of the numerous fish that st- 
tempted it that were able to do so; I 


We have the following remarks on 


to have reached. 


* Salmon keep on increasing in size 
till they atrain a prodigious weight, evea 
to eighty-three pounds; which, says 

ir. Yarrell, is the largest on record, 
and was exhibited at Mr. Grove's, fish- 
monger, in Bon‘ Street, absut the season 
of 1821. This was a femal: fish; and, 
from the observation of the same e:ninent 
authority, those fish which have attained 
ize have always proved to 
But the devices and intelli- 





















that few escape all the perils that beset 


Mr. Scrope mentions the great destruction of the salmon, by the 
ones, under the name of parrs,* not being protected by law; and 
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CApeil, 
could icp wach Righer,” ace? = SH 


the size to which this fish is known 


them long enough to gain any considera- 
Ble alse 1 soit we bo more beer asin 
yore, of a fish being exchanged, wei 
for weight, for 2 Highland wien asd 
the butcher having to pay. The salmon 


in the Tweed are no ; far 
from it. During my experience of twenty 
years, I never caught one there above 


thirty pounds, and very few above a 
Ihave remarked that the largest bas 
foucd in the most considerable rivers, 
which I attribute to the superior chance 





ot longevity, where fish have a greater 
scope for escape.” os 

ing 

e ad- 


vocates the construction of ponds in which, by artificial impregnation, the 


fry might be produced in any quantities. 


Mr. Scrope thinks this method 


would prove more successful than the method said to be adopted by the 





Chinee, which he xay 
transmits to posterity. 





“The Chinese have taken a fancy to 
hatch fish under fowls, For this purpose 
they collect from rivers and ponds the 
gelatinous matter which contains the czgn 
of the firh, put it into vesrely, and sell it 
tothe proprietors of ponds. When the 
hatching neason arrives, a fowl’s ee 
emptied of its usual contents, and this ge- 





for the better enlightening of barbaric nations, he 


latinous matter is put in. The entrance 
is hermetically sealed, and the egg is then 
put under ahen. After some days it is 
opened, and placed in a vessel of water 
heated by the sun; it is kept in the rays 
till the little fish become strong enough 
to bear the external temperature."” 


Mr. Serope, however, considers that this foul play may be dispensed 


with, and a river may be stocked with any sort of common fish by trans- 
mitting the ova and milt embedded in gravel, and placed in a vessel filled 
with water. About thirty years ago the Inte Sir Anthony Carlisle em- 
bedded the ova of the salmon in the gravel without the milt of the male, 
leaving the river trout to impregnate them : he asserts that they did so, 
and that the river was afterwards full of the fry so produced. 


“« Tt appears that salmon will live, and 
even breed, in fresh water, without ever 
making « visit to the sea. Mr. Lloyd, 
in his interesting work on the Field Sports 


in the North of Europe, says, ‘ Near Ka- 
trinebergh there is a valuable fishery for 
salmon, ten or twelve thousand of these 
fish being taken annually. These salmon 





* Mr. Serope haa most ably and scientifically shown that this fish, called the parr, 
is the young salmon ; but we must refer to his volume, p. 19 to p. 43, only forewarning 


them of the effec 
asking my friend, 








well, ho replied, ‘and it was at your own table: but I cannot 
the argument, as J fell asleep soon after it began,’ "—] 
1 


his discussion with Mr. James Hogg produced on a friend. ** Upon 
ir Adam Ferguson, if he recollected the circumstance, 


erfectly 
ry who had the beat of 








1848.) 


are bred in a lake, and in consequence 
of cataracts cannot have access to the 
sea. They are small in size, and inferior 
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in flavour, The year 1820 furnished 
21,817.'" 


The following is a narrative of a still more curious experiment, though 
the fact, that several species of sea-fish will live in fresh water, is 
well known, and some curious particulars may be seen in one of Mr. 
Jesse's very instructive books on Natural History. 


“Mr. George Dormer of Stone Mills, 
in the parish of Bridport, put a female of 
the salmon tribe, which measured twenty 
inches in length, and was caught by him 
‘at his mill-dam, into « small well, where 
it remained twelve years, and at length 
died in the year 1842, The well measured 
only five feet by two feet four inches, and 
there was only fifteen inches depth of 
water. In this confined spot she remained 
up to Saturday the twelfth of last month, 
when death put a period to her existence. 
This fish has been the means of great at- 
traction. Since the time she was men- 
tioned in the newspapers, which was about 
five years ago, many persons having come 
a great distance to sce her ; and those who 
have witnessed her actions, (of whom 
there are many inthe city of Exeter,) can 
bear testimony to the truth of the follow- 
ing statement :—‘ She would come to the 
top of the water and take meat off a plate, 
and would devour a quarter of a pound of 
Jean meat in less time than a man could 
eat it. She would also allow Mr. Dormer 
to take her out of the water, and when 
put into it again, she would take meat 
from bis bands, or would even bite the 
finger if presented to her. Some time 
since a little girl teased her by presenting 





the finger and then withdrawing it, till at 
last she leaped out of the water, and, 
caught her by the said finger, which made 
it bleed profusely : by this leap she threw 
herself completely out of the water into 
the court. At one time a young duckling 
got into the well to solace himself in his 
favourite element, when she immediately 
seized him by the leg, and drew him 
under water ; but the timely interference 
of Mr. Dormer prevented any further 
mischief than making a cripple of the 
young duck. At another time a fall- 
grown drake approached the well, and put 
in his head to take a draught of the water, 
when Mrs. Fish, seeing a trespasser on 
her premiscs, immediately seized the in- 
truder by the bill, and a desperate struggle 
ensued, which at last ended in tbe release 
of Mr. Drake from the grasp of Mrs. Fish, 
aud no sooner freed than Mr. Drake flew 
off in the greatest consternation and af- 
fright; since which time to this day be 
has not been seen to approach the well, 
and it is with great difficulty that he can 
be brought within sight of it. This fish 
lay in a dormant state for five months in 
the year, during which time she would 
eat nothing, and was likewise very 
shy.’”” 





On the subject of the beautiful and interesting change of colours which 
takes place in dying fish, and to which Mr. Scrope has paid great attention, 


he says, 


“Some summers ago, I was iv the 
habit of bathing near the stakes of the 
salmon fishery at the Eden at ebb tide, 
when the salmon were removed from the 
nets. I had a pleasure in walking into 
the inside of the nets, and seeing the 
finely shaped living salmon plunging about 
and still in their native element. Upon 
securing the fish, the men were in the 
habit of giving them the coup de grace 
on the forehead with a wooden mullet, 
analogous to my fishing rod butt; and at 
each successive strike on the brain, the 


colours undulated away in the most de- 
licate and beautiful radiance. All this is 
indeed exceedingly revolting to humanity, 
and presents a tempting theme for the 
reprobation of the poet and the senti- 
mentalist ; and yet I confess I cannot 
enter cgmpletely into this feeling, not only 
from my enjoyment of aod relish for the 
sport of rod-fishing, but evenfrom consider- 
ations of a more legitimate bearing. I do 
not think that cold-blooded animals suffer 
equally with warm-blooded ;* and my 

grounds for forming this opinion I shall 





* The instances of the less acute sensibility in fish, is fully supported by analogous 


examples of insects. 


One would presume, that the capability of pain and the degree 


of it would depend on the existence and the development of the nervous system entirely. 
Neither the apathetic Indian nor the ferocious animals can bear the pain inflicted by 
frre; the former owns the jire-god is irresistible; and the latter are subdued and 


tamed by it.—Rev. 
Gent. Mac. Vor, XXV. 
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shortly state. I have often lost a trout 
which had gorged my bait and yet re- 
captured him in a short time with the 


former hook deep fastened in his stomach, 
and the broken’ line pending from bis 
jaws. I for one certainly should have 


bad little appetite to dine so soon after 
swallowing a fork. I have seen « large 
trout enjoying the amplitude of a clear 
pond, with « couple of my fly hool 
to his nose. Nay, I have wi 
im rising to « nataral fly in this situa- 
tion, whilst fisher-like he caught a smaller 
companion by thedepending hook. Nature 
is wonderfully benevolent to her children. 
‘The absence of all kind of medical aid in 
the waters seems to be fully compensated 
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ment the most severe wounds made by 
the pike on the trout, and the grampes 
on salmon, are safely and rapidly 
cured.* J have caught trouts, 

in the neighbourhood where pike har- 
boar, in rains states of muti i yet 

ingly in good health and spirits ; 

aliwhich'l infer that their physical suffer 
ings are less than we suppose, and that 


convulsive or very painful character. It 
is, at least, comfortable for those who 
have been accessary in early life to much 
apparent suffering, to find out afterwards 


that the suffering was more apparent than 
by the vie medicatriz nature—an old real.” 
experienced practitioner, by whose manage- 

There is in this part of the work a very interesting inquiry with regard 
to the power possessed by fishes of changing their colour, as being affected 
by soil, by waters, and other circumstances. Mr. Scrope says,—It is 
a circumstance pretty generally admitted. that salmon and other fish 
assume in some degree the colour of the channel they lie upon ;” he adds, 
“ this is perhaps the reason why fishermen tell you that they can distinguish 
the salmon of one river from those of another cuntiguous to it. Indeed, 
I myself could easily distinguish the Jsla from the” Tay salmon, by thelr 
colours, when I rented fisheries on both rivers.” Mr. Scrope justly 
thought this so curious that he had a correspondence with Sir David 
Brewster on the subject : and the paper given, (p. 49,) which Dr. Gillespie 
read at the Literary and Philosophical Society of St. Andrew's, on the 
habits and colours of fishes, affords some curious information. In Mr. 
Scrope’s opinion, Mr. Yarrell and Mr, Shaw (Arcades ambo) joi 
Sir David Brewster, however, was not satisfied with the evidence pro- 
duced ; aud his objections certainly appear to us to have considerable 
weight ; but the subject is in the hands of professors, and therefore we 








* The observance of this dpicrov pév C8wp among the fishes probably gave rise to 
the * cold-water cure"* among the terrestrial animals, of the efficacy of which, besides 
Sir E. L, Bulwer, who says it made his muscles like iron, other testimonies are not 
wanting. 

Pray are our witnesses all here, 

Our scaly friends from Tvadlend Mere. 
Here's Doctor Tench and preacher Trout, 
And Farmer Ghud6 will come no doubt ; 
Call Simon TAut—we'll first begin 

With Mr. Trout—come, swear him in. 


See Pleader’s Guide, L. viii. 
evident, and stands confessed, 
By Doctor Tench a wise and wary 
And learned fen-apothecary, 
who, to cure the injuries inflicted by Mr. Guid on Squire Gudgeon’s coste and os 
coccygis, says, 


Indeed, the plagiary of this water cure is quite 


I ordered him when faint and sick Sir, 
My renovating Fen-elizir, 

Then clapped my patent plaster on, 
My genuine TeAtbupharmacon— Rtv. 
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The following story is called “ A very confident friend and his mishap.” 


“Sometimes salmon will leap out for a salmon has been ouce touched sharply 
pastime, and at others from fear. Thus, if with the hook, when he sees the ly above 





other Latin poems, wrote one in ten books, called Halieutica, and also thirteen pis- 
catorial eclogues. His poems, though little known in England, appear to have besa 
very popular, and much extcemed among his countrymen, and are to be praised for 
the smoothness and correctness of the versification, and the elegance of the imagery. 
These poems, like those of the ancients, would not have much interest to our anglers, 
as they relate only to sea and not river fishing, and all sea fishing Mr. Scrope, im the 
‘name of bimeelf and his brother anglers, eschews. ‘The Halicutica contains some pretty 
fables, as the origin of amber (quecinl procreatio) in the ninth book, and on the inven- 
tion of the pearl fishery in the tenth, after the manner of Ovid ; but, to our mind, 


the occasional description of the beautiful scenery of Southern Italy—its soft wooded 
bores and curving bays—is the most captivating part of the work. The poet ex- 





“ Jam Zephyri, et leni crispantur verbere fluctus 
Litus adit, scopulosque et saxa virentia musco ;"” 


and sometimes his trips in his little gay pleasure-boat to the neighbouring shores and 
isles— 





“« Viridemque revisit 
Nesida, et long’ Baias, collesque Dicarchi, 
Et te de navi aspectans, Misene, salutat ;”” 


or sometimes, reclining amid the fragrant moss and seaweed, he amuses himself in 
watching the fishermen in the bay casting their nets, ond bringing their finny prey to 
shorc— 





“ Cernit et inclusos resiliri indagine pi 
Ac nitido squamas argento, auroque 





re.” 


In the fourth book of the Halicutica is an address to Sorrento, a place which he con- 
siders as abounding in all thet can forin the happiness of life, and worthy of « poet's 
renidence.—'* Solaque Pieriis domus opportuna camenis.” His praise of Tarentum, 
in the eighth book of the same poem, ix not delivered in less glowing language than 
the former :—a city founded by the Gods, gifted with all the riches of nature, and 
endowed with perpetual sunshine and eternal spring. 


“ Hic ver perpetuum, semperque nitentia rident 
Prata, et oderiferis vernant cum floribus horti; 
Semper et apricis texuntur collibus umbre, 

Ac letee in campis pecudes surgentia tondent 
Gramina ; ct irriguis nunquam non fontibus unde 
Per pictas viridi decurrunt margine ripas,”” &c. 


We perceive that this poem is not wholly unknown to English scholars, far we found 
a little time since, in Dr. Edward Clarke's Travels in Greece, a quotation from it in 
praise of the isle of Chios (vol. ii. p. 189). We could willingly indeed have spared the 
history of Columbus, who, it appears, was the son of Urania by Apollo. In his anxiety 
to discover the new world, he prays for maternal aid. Urania is at that time sporting in 
a shady grove with her sister nymphs, Agle, Helice, and others. The nympth Cyno- 
aura is the first who heard his lamentation; she acquaints Urania with it, and says 
Columbus (tua Cura) is crying beside the brook. She orders Cynosura to fetch him, 
and he is placed at sup between his mother Urania and his sister Opis. When 
the cloth is removed Urania asks him the cause of his grief, which he mentions. 
Urania says she will curry him through the air, and show him America; accordingly, 
she and all the other nymphs, like a flight of swans, set sail, and mount so high, that 
they hear a most celestial concert. Columbus inquires what it is; he is informed that 
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Jaw with as much confidence as if we were 
the lineal descendants of Zeuxis or 
Apelles,—a fashion, I must observe, most 
particularly prevalent at the present day. 
1 fear it is not worth while to notice our 
remarks. 1 will write them down, how- 
ever, at a venture, and here they follow: 
* View-taking,’ said the cow limner, ‘I con- 
sider as of a distinct character from land- 
scape painting. The interest of the first 
as awork of art, in all highly cultivated 
countries, must in a great measure depend 
upon accidental causes. Trees in hedge- 
rows and most other positions have been 
lanted or removed by the hand of man 
fo for profit or convenience, so that they are 
rarely found in the most natural or etfe 
tive situationx ; other objects share th 
same fate, and even the vivid verdure is 
ifici Still it is 


















or an exact illustration of the scenery of a 
country, and indeed occasionally, by some 
happy accident, ax a work of art: it may 
also have great interest as representing 
rural Ii But it ix obvious 
intry highly cultivated, a 
ery accurately delineated represents 
the materialx only, and not the compoxition 
of nature, strictly so called. On the other 
hand, the landacape painter should aim 
much higher. He should get all his n 
terials from the most striking and charac- 
teristic xpecimens in nature, and study 
sach forins and combinations as may make 
an interesting impression on the mind. 
Trees, rocks, water, mountainx,—ull his 
materialx,—he should arrange upon the 
same principle that an historical painter 
observes in composing from living models. 
He should address the imagination rather 
than the eye, and endeavour to convey to 
his work wome prevailing character, which 
may awaken a corresponding sympathy 
and interest in the contemplative beholder. 
‘As to colour and effect, every tinge of 
light that is beautiful and striking, every 
varied appearance that the change of the 
hour and the scasons may bring forth, 
should be marked down and coloured on 
the xpot. This should be the unremitting 
ractice of the artist, that his works may 
r the impress and truth of nature, 
Taking care to lay his emphasis upon 
those dominant objects that give beauty, 
character, or xublimity to the landscape, 
he should keep all the rest subordinate, 
though intelligible; always bearing in 
mind that the eye sees those objects only 
im detail upon which it is immediatel 
the other hand, he copies 
ery individual thing before bim exactly 
the sces it, when his eye rests upon that 
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individual object alone, he does not repre- 
sent the sccne such as he saw it in natnre 
at one general and comprehensive view, 
but as it appeared to him by examining 
separate parts one after the othcr, each 
pert having a distinct focus. If, then, be 
adopts this method of proceeding, be will 
paint upon a false though a very prevalent 
principle, and his picture cannot fail to 
have an unpleasant and irritating effect : 











Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
Nesciet. 


“‘ He paused a little to take breath, as 
well iudeed he might. So I took the op- 
portunity to lay down the law also, and 
to remark that he must have arrived at 
his conclusions from a study of the paint 
ings of those ancient masters whose works 
are sealed with perfection, and sanctified 
bytime,—productions that elevate us abore 
the level of common thought, and carry 
us into the regions of poetry and romance. 
“In the pictures of Claude, by a happy 
treatment of his subject, you see more 
than the bare materials of common nature. 
c the glow of Italy lies radiant before 
: the eye pases from the flowery fore- 
ground, with ity tall trees just moved by 
the zephyr, and wanders from distance to 
distance over clustering groves and clas- 
sical ruing, amidst the quiet lapse of waters, 
and all the pastoral beauty that poets have 
delighted to feign. Directly opposite to 
the blandishments of this 



















ace and elevated in thought, he 
delighted to stalk over the wilds of Ca- 

ia; and there, in regions desolate and 

1, by the side of xome impending 
rock, amidst the din of torrents plunging 
down to the horrid gulf below him, he 
formed a style original, savage, and 
domitable. “Nothing entered into his pic 
tures that wax common-place or mean. His 
figures were banditti, forlorn travellers, or 
wrecked mariners. Iis trees the monarch 
chestnut, forming impenetrable forests, or 
blasted and riven by the thunderbolt. All 
his forms were grand; even his winged 
clouds had a stern aspect, and partook of 
the general character. Titian, Claude, 
Poussin, Salvator Rosa,—thexe, and some 
others of the good old times, drew the 
poetry and soul of landscape, and not its 
mere dead image—and this is the triumph 
of art.’ I fancy my new friend the artist 
paid very little attention to my remarks, 
which I am not at all surprised at ; for he 
began to soliloquixe in an absent manner 
about Poussin, whom he said I should 
have placed between Claude and Rosa ; 
and, as he secmed to threaten rather a 
long encomium, I pretended to see a fish 
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rise, and glided away quietly: for I 
thought enough had been said on the sub- 
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classical,* and began to recite from 
Virgil— 





ject of painting already. As I stole off, 
however, I caught a few unconnected ex- 
pressions; such as ‘ dark groves and soli- 
tude, — storms, — tempests, —and alpine 
ridges.’ Then he grew somewhat 


«Totcongesta manu preeruptis oppidasaxis, 
Fluminaqueantiquos subterlabentia muros.’ 


At this I walked faster and faster, till I 
got totally out of hearing,’ &c. 











* This expression classical may apologize for the introduction of the following note, 
‘The Halieutics of Oppian is, on the whole, an elegant poem, and much superior to the 
Kunegetics. It has many poetical images, and sentiments of tenderness and beauty. 
We may be permitted to point out, in the firit book, the description of maternal love 
and the feelings of the child when first arrived at its home, wondering at all it sees :— 








‘o8' ob dpovéwy wep’ txaora 
Tlamraivet, peydpovre, cai Oa rivra roxhwy. 


The description of the cow, in the same book, wandering in search of her loat young, 
is told with simplicity and feeling. The same image has been used both by Lucretius 
(li, 355) end Statius in the Thebaid. In the second book the description of the 
drunken rake being robbed in reeling home from bis midnight debauch has a stronger 
touch of modern manners than we should have expected. The description of love, the 
picture of the timid, blushing bride, embellish the fourth book; and from this we 
take the account of the sisters and young bride welcoming home their long absent 
brother and husband :— 





dre EeivnBer iSodacat 
HapBeriwaie Snvatdy adeAgedy, ij yeveriipa 
“Imoy ey peyépoor dmipova voorhoarra 

“Le yéow ZebyAnowr bx’ evvacis Agpodirns 
Koipn Aniabeica yapwr evayte Seopa 

Nupgidy dppémdeber, éravyere xavvuya Seapit 
"Apyevvots exarépe Bpayion yupsoaca. 


One more passage we must give, which is the reverse of the former, describing the 
departure of a husband or son to foreign shores, and we shall give it in @ translation 
which does justice to the original (A. 334.) 


“« As when some mourning dame her son or spouse, 
Her only son, or lord of all her vows, 
With heavy heart to distant climates sends, 
And weeping near the unwelcome shore attends, 
With watchful eyes surveys the watery scene, 
And thinks what mighty seas must roll between 
Ere he returns; how oft the moon must roll 
Her changing aspects round the tedious pole,— 
Stands on the margin of the waving shores, 
‘And quick return with ardent prayers implores. 
When words can reach no more, her eyes pursue 
The vessel, gently less’ning to her view," &c. 


But in his description of the dolphin, the monarch of the seas, the favourite of Apollo, 
the friend of the d the lover of justice and goodness, the author of the Hali- 
eutics seems to delight to lavish all the treasures of his genius, and to adorn this fish, 
#0 distinguished in ancient times, with all the decorations of his glowing and picturesque 
language, till he elevates it at last to an equality with man, and denounces the curse of 
unforgiving heaven against the murderer who sheds its blood. 





“« The royal rangers of the purple flood, 
Equal in dignity with human blood, 
The Gods regard ; not like the vulgar shoals, 
By instinct led, and swayed by brutal soul: 
Informing reason dictates to their mind 
Discursiye thought, and rivals human kind,” &c. 





The following remarks result from t! 
the painter of a most terrific chase and 


“As I now reckoned upon bis atteo- 
tion, Itold bim as follows,— how to manage 
a large salmon and how a large nalan 
may manage ux, When you get hold of a 
monstriem dum ingens of a finh, nay 
of some five-and-forty pounds, you must 
anticipate a very long and severe battle. 
Tf therefore you have a disposable Gilly 
with you despatch bim instantly for some 
skilful fisherman, ax well to assist you 
when you are exhausted with futigue, ax to 
bring your dinner and supper; not for- 
getting a dark lanthora, that you may not 
‘be beaten by the shadex of night—a cir- 
cumstance by no means improbable. At 
the first onset you will probably be obliged 
to keep your arms and rod aloft, in order 
to steer clear of the rocks. Thi 




















y 
eving if continued even 
and it will he nece 


semble those of ott 
position, when it 
place the butt of 
stomach ax uw rest, and to bring U 


wame time, un air of determination. If 
heed leviathan should be xuperlatively 

isterons no one knows what nay happen; 
for instance, should you be in a be 
he should shoot away down the 
must follow rapidly. Then wi 
tans upwards, what a clever fellow your 
fisherman inust be to stop a hoat that has 
been going down a rapid stream at the rate 
of eight miles an hour, and bring it round 
all of a sudden in time to keep compa 
with the fish who has taken an upward 
rection. And what a cl fellow piace 
tor must be if he can prevent twenty yards 
of his line or more from hangiug loose in 
the stream. ‘Thexe sort of things will 
happen, and they are ticklish concerns, 
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the effect on the nerves of his friend 
combat with an immense fish :— 


All I can do is to recommend caution and 
patience ; and the better to encourage you 
in the exercise of these virtues, | will re- 
count what happened to Duncan Grant in 
days of yore.—First, you must 

that what iscalled * preserving theriver’ was 
formerly unknown, and any one who chose 
to take 2 cast did so, without let or hinder. 
ance. In pursuance of this custom, im 
the month of July, some thirty years ago, 
one Duncan Grant, a ehoemaker by pro- 
feasion, who was more addicted to fishing 
than to his craft, went up the way from 
the villaze of Aberlour, in the north, to 
take a cast in xome of the pools above El- 
chivs Water. He had no great choice of 
tackle, as may be conceived ; nothing in 
fact but what was useful, and scant supply 
of that. Duncan tried one or two 
without suc ived at a very 
decp and rapid stream facetiously termed 
“The Monntebank :"" bere be paused, an 
if me her he should throw his 
line or vaid he to 
himself, ‘hut Fl try her, if 1 grip him 
hell be worth the hauding.' He then 
fished it a step and a throw, about half 
way down, when abeavy splash proclaimed 
that he had raixed him, though he missed 
the fy. pz back a few paces he came 
over him again, and hooked him. The 
first try verified to Duncan his prognosti- 
cation, that if he was there ‘he would be 
worth the but his tackle had 
thirty pliew of hai 
held fast, nothing 
went on with du 
oevasionally aul 

















































nd 
ious advantage, the fish 
ing. The thing at length 
became serious, and afier a succession of 










ir, xeren hours afler he 
ish, the waid fish fast under 
axtonc, and himself completely tired. He 
thoughts of breaking his tackle, 
ig the thing up, but he finally hit 
upon an expedient to rest himself, and at 
the same time to guard against the sur- 








Not even the Homeric heroca hil a higher sense of honour than this princely fish, or 


died with greater dignity :— 


“ Greatness of woul in latest hour appears. 
Careless of life, the thoughtless Aero fears 
Lest aught that 's lessening, or that 's inean, at Int 
A sullying stain o’er former glories cast : 
And dolphins thus in death we muxt admire : 
Just to themselves, their conduct is entire 
Content t’ assert their honour, and maintain 
Their former post—the dolphin's «ying reign,” &c. 
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From the 8th Chapter, entitled, Michacl Scott—Michael’s Imp—Thomas 
of Ercildoume—the Imp victorious—we make a short selection, though the 
spirit of the narrative ix much impaired by our mode of treating it. 


“ Old Michael Scott, the wizard, whose and with an iron shovel, be took away 
fame as a powerful magician had spread at one scoop a quantity sufficient to form 
over most part of Europe, (the same ul- one of the hills, which he deposited where 
Jaded to as having cleft the Eildon hills in he was commanded, and in two more 
three,) was at continual feud with the jouruies formed the other two hills, just 
holy monks of Old Melrose, and constantly ay we see them now, only they were bare 
playing his cautrips on them: they on of verdure. In his passage a part fell oat 
their part were assiduous in using excor- of the shovel, which is now called Rubers- 
‘and such means as put Michael law, which slovenly 
power in some danger ; so that inequality in point of size of the Eildoos. 
the wizard resulved they should not have At this slip Michael wax exceeding wrath, 
the light of the wun during vespers, but and pursued his imp towards Tweedside 
that they should either abstain from them — to punish The imp bad a good 
altogether, or be put to the expense of oil start, and Michael lay rather out of his 
or candles. To ground; when the evil spirit came to old 
summoned a spirit or imp, or something Melrose, he saw a brave company of 
very like a real devil, who wax subject to monks in the haugh, who bad made a éef- 
2 was ob. fle of fish; * and were carousing with 
liged to find constant employment. Him — goodly flaggons of ale. It is said Thomas 
he commanded to place a mountain tothe fhe Raymer of Brcildoune was with 
west of the monastery, s0 as to them, and that the prior, who threw along 
cept from it the rays of the setting sun, line, had been very successful with it that 
‘The imp being ingenious and strong withal, morning, having hud good sport in the 
Wwoked around him, and found his uffair Gatebcugh streams, and caught two clean 
in the Cheviot hilly. Thither he hied, firh in the lholys -wheel, now called the 






































Thus translated by Pope: 


“* As from some rock that overhangs the flood, 
‘The silent tisher casts th’ insidious food ; 
With fraudful care he waits the finny prize, 
And sudden lifts it quivering to the shies.” 


Cowper's version is, 











* As when from some bold point among the rocks, 
"The angler with his taper rod in hand 
Casts forth his bait to move the smaller fry. 
He swings away remote bis guarded lin 
Then jerks at once around the struggling prey.” 


In both versions the difficultios of the passage being altogether avoided ; literally, 
* Asa fisher standin on a projecting rock or promontory with a very long rod, 
casting a deceitful bait to the little fish, lets down into tle sea the horn of the ox, 
(aypaidow ix epitheton perpettuin,) and then casts his gasping prey on the shore.” 
Here, however, is no mention of the /ead that passes through the horn as in the other 
passage. Quintus Si us in his clasieal poem, Hapaheropera, Lib. xi. 63, 
mentions the three kindy of tiching in use. 1. The rod and ancle, 2. The net. 
3. The spear, or trident ; but his espressions neither here nor Lib. ix. a5, throw any 
light on the passage in Homer. Nor can we find any illustration for the language of 
Oppian. The lead indeed ix often mentioned in conjunction with the net, as Models 
Soredixrvoy carcanucey (v. Plutarchi Moralia, ed. \yttenbach, i. 287) bat not with 
the horn or line. ‘The reader may consult Busbeqine’s Travels in Turkey, p. 212, for 
the mode of fishing which he saw when in that cour 
© Dressing the salnion on the epot, as soon as cauaht, is called “having a kettle of 
fish.” There i: admirable drawing of this xeene by C. Landseer. But why in Mr. 
Scrope’s volume ix the fair attendant dameel omitted, who forms the attraction of and 
ives signification to the piece? Was there. fear of wandal in such company ?—"* Par. 
wemento.”” The recumbent frinr, indeed, still remains 
in the saine attitude of solicitation, but his Jano hay vanished into an “ empty cloud.”* 
RY. 
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Hally-wheel, a stream which he himself 
fabooed upon the same principle that the 
Italians write ‘ Rispefto’ on the walls, 
namely, to keep off intruders. At the 
sight of so many pious men, the little imp 
sculked behind a tree, and Michael him- 
self was taken aback, and ran cunning, 
making a cross cut over the peninsula, in 
order to come in upon the imp below ; the 
latter being hardly pressed, made for the 
river, well knowing that his task-master 
was not only a bad boatinan, but that no 
enchantment could subsist in a running 
stream. Arrived there, he formed the scoop 
of his shovel into an iron boat, in which 
he sat and launched himself, using the 
handle asa rudder, round which he twisted 
his tail, that he might steer with the 
greater nicety—fuli auxilio. Michael, for- 
getting in the heat of his wrath the impo- 
tence of enchantment in a river, got into 
a fisherman's boat above Dryburgh, and 

we chase. Now, this boat being more 
uoyant than the imp's iron one, be gained 
fast upon him, and just got hold of his 
tail in a long reach above Mertoun, called 
ever after from that event ‘the Douproads.’” 
‘As to whether the said usual appendage to 
a devil was greased or not, tradition has 
left us in ignorance; but it eluded the 
grip, aad the imp shot down a cauld, 
through so rapid a gorge, that the warlock 
hesitated to follow. And now a new 
scene presented itself, a third boat came 
sweeping under the scaurs in their rear 
and joined the chase ; its crew consisted of 
Thomas the Rhymer, and two zcalous 
fathers, who pursued the wizard, with 
bell, book, and candle; and they would 
have run into him a little below Craigover, 
but that he shot ashore, and then, being 
on dry land, threw up by his art a bay 
behind him to obstruct their passage, and 
thus jocky* them. But ‘Thomas of Er- 
cildoune, who was also a powerful magi- 
cian, opened a passage on the south side 
of the river, and the monks only received 
aslight check. In the meantime Michael 
laanched again: but the devil beat them 
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all hollow at Little-Dean Stream, which, 
being swift, rocky, and shallow, suited his 
style of navigation admirably. Now there 
was, and still is, a witch dwelling on the 
craigs near Makerstoun at the Corbies 
Nest, who by a deception in magic, called 
glamour, assumes the semblance of a crow. 
She was a sort of ally of Michael Scott, 
and flew forth, croaking her hoarsest and 
best upon the occasion. How far her 
power extended, aud what she did, I never 
heard ; but certain it is that the wizard 
landed, that his magic might have effect, 
and with or without her assistance en- 
deayoured 

‘To Bridle the Tweed with a curb of stone ;’ 
but his left foot insensibly touching the 
running stream, the work was imper- 
fect and disunited, so that the whole vo- 
lume of the river gushed through the 
rocks in gorges with such appalling vio- 
lence, that neither he of Ercildoune or 
the Frati thought it prudent to follow. 
Michael now seeing the pursuit of his 
familiar was vain on the water, remained 
ashore, and summoned another spirit, who 
was subservient to him, in the shape of a 
coal black horse, and springing on him, 
snid, as was his custom, ‘ Mount, Diabo- 
lus, and fly;’ but he was scarcely firm in 
his seat, when the little devil got down to 
sea, where he sunk his boat and vanished 
to the bad place from whence he came. 
There is still a dangerous sand bank over 
the spot, where this curious iron boat is 
deposited ; and, as the mode of dissipating 
shoals and blowing up sunken vessels is 
now well known, I trust some effort will 
be made, either by government or a joint 
stock company, to recover this valuable 
curiosity. Thus terminated a race singu- 
lar for the skill that was displayed under 
embarrasing circumstances, and wonderful 
to the persons and powers that were en- 
gaged in it. 





“When next these wights go forth to sail, 
May I be there to see.’ ” 


To Chapter ix. a couplet of Scott is affixed, 


“ Dinna let the Sherra’ ken 
Donald Cairn is come agen.” 


And lo! here is the commentary :— 


“In times when water bailiffs in Tweed 
had very small salaries, they themselves 
were by no means scrupulous about the 
observance of close time, but partook of 
the good things of a river in all seasons, 
lawful or unlawful. There is a man now, 


I believe, living at Selkirk, who in times 
of yore used certain little freedoms with 
the Tweed Act, which did not become the 
virtue of his office. As a water bailiff he 
was sworn to tell of all he sat, and, in- 
deed, as he said, it could not be expected 





© This spot still goes by the name of Jocky Bay, and is a good salmon cast. 
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that he should tell of what he did nof see. 
When his dinner was verved up during 
close time, his wife usually brought to 
the table in the first place a platter uf po- 
tatoes, and s napkin; sbe then bound the 
latter over his eyes, that nothing might 
offend his sight. This being dine, the 
dlegal salmon was brought in smoking 
hot, and he fell to, blindfolded a» he was, 
Tike a conscientious water bailitf, if you 
know what that is: nor was the in 
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taken from his eyes till the fins and bones 
were removed from the room, and every 
visible evidence of a salmon having been 
there had completely vanished : thus he saw 
no illegal act committed, and went to give 
in bis anuual report at Cornhill with bis 
idea of a clear conscience. This was 
going too uear the wind, or rather the 

; bat what would you bave >—the 
literal, and a great eater of sal- 
mon from his youth,” &c. 








The author finds Mr. ‘Tintern the artist is suspected of homhking tricks, 


as appears from what follow < :— 
**Lwent home from Mertoun by Me!- 
Tove Abbey, to take Mr. Tintera 
with me, acvord:ng to azreente: 
was in the habit of fishing and 
alternately. 1 

Bamee!f an the bury’ 








New ara vr wou. mic | 
‘Smee or her ire hat or ce 
yee dwar Sts che ict: 

Rave car ee eet ae 
Se, Ge bewiets emt x 





the uttie round, fat, oily 


h great difficulty, 
a guile yane. dis. 















sau of his studies, 
maa in office de- 
¢ women came and 
" & very considerable 
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mortal struggle, to yield his life, and hail the victor “O ¢erque quaterque 


beatus.” 


«We were now in a salmon cast called 
‘The Whirls,' which runs deep and 
solemn, and we had scarcely set our 
deisters in the rest ere we found that a 
Sisherman had been to work before us, 
and an excellent hand he was at the sport; 
he had neither light nor boat, and being 
tolerably hungry, I suppose, was devouring 
atwelve-pounder, all raw as it was, in 
the dry channel of the river. ‘See! the 
otter, the otter! he has got into the water. 
Bring round the boat,—quick, quick. Now 
keep her on the edge of the deep current, 
and we shall Jeister him to a certainty." 
No such thing. He had not yet made up 
his mind to be leistered ; and, being of 
a solitary disposition, rather shunned our 
society than otherwise ; so, instead of at- 
tempting to gain the main stream, he went 
insidiously down the shallows, where no 
boat could swim. He was thus out of 
the reach of being speared in the usual 
manner ; but Charlie Purdic had a go at 
him by flinging his leister from a distance. 


“Nequicquam patrias tentasti lubricus 
Vane Ligur.’ [artes, 

It was a complete failure. Charlie fol- 
lowed up the thing, however, by leaping 
out of the boat; nothing could be fairer 
or more honourable, as he thus gave the 
amphibious animal the advantage of 
element. The men werc all eager and in 
commotion ; so, what with boat and lights, 
to say nothing of the dreadful tridents, 
the beast was fairly confused and almost 
surrounded. Purdie, who had sent away 
his leister on a vain errand, albeit un- 
armed, continued the chasc on foot, and 
at length gripped the brute by the tail; 
there was pulling and splashing, till at last 
he held the otter up aloft triumphantly. 
Now, as this position, though not pre- 


cisely vertical, did not happen to suit the 
brute’s convenience, the subtle animal 
managed to twist round and to fix his 
teeth on the captor's arm. This was 
rather disagreeable to Charlie, as the teeth 
of the otter abound in practical experi- 
ments. The posture of affairs then, you 
see, was as follows :—The tenacious Pur- 
die had hold of the vermin with his dexter, 
and was loth to relinquish his grip; the 
foe, nothing behind in tenacity, fixed his 
teeth in Charlie’s sinister with equal per- 
severance ; thus both his arms were Rily 
occupied. Nothing daunted, Charlie cried 
out, with Spartan endurance, ‘ Hey, lad, 
but twae can play at that,’ so, extending 
his jaws, he fixed his grinders in the ani- 
mal’s throat, and worried him exceedingly. 
In fine, after a very ludicrous straggle, he 
shook off my excellent namesake and fh 
him on the shore, where he was despatched 
with the leisters before he could regain the 
river. Thus ended ‘ the battle of Otter- 
bourne,’ and thus ended, also, our sport 
for the night. * * * * We now 
marched home with our spoil triumphant ; 
Sandy in front with the blazing beacon 
over his shoulder to light our steps, as has 
been practised from time immemorial ; 
the others with the fish and leisters. One 
of the spectators began a concordia discors 
with his bagpipe, but bade us adien at 
Melrose Bridge, and the duicet sounds 
died away among the pine woods and furze 
brakes of the Eildon Hills. Then it was 
that we had the good fortune to meet my 
most humorous and excellent friend Sir 
‘Adam Ferguson, who made rare amends 
for the loss of our piper by singing the 
following strains in his richest style, which, 
as they are not very well known in the 
South, I venture to subscribe :— 


‘The Laird o'Cockpen, he's proud and he’s great ; 
His mind’s ta’en up wi’ the things o the state ; 
He wanted a wife his braw house to keep, 

But favor wi’ woving was fashous to seek. 


Down by the dyke-side a leddic did dwell, 

At the head o’ his table he thocht she’d look well, 
“Macleish’s ae dochter o’ Clavers Ha’ Lee, 

‘A penniless lass, wi? a lang pedigree. 


His wig was well pouthered, and maist gude as new; 
His waistcoat was red, and his coat it was blue ; 

A ring on his finger, his sword and cockt bat, 

‘And wha could refuse the laird wi' dw that > 


He mounted his meer, he rode cannilie, 

And rapt at the yett o’ Clavers Ha’ Lee ; ' 

* Gace tell Mrs. Jean to come speedilie ben, 
She's wanted to speak to the Laird o’ Cockpen.” 
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Mrv, Jean she was makin’ the elder flower wine ; 
‘And what brings the laird at sic a like time ?* 
She threw aif her apron, put on her silk gown, 
Her match wi' red ribbons, and cam awa down, 


And whan she cam in he bowed fu’ low, 

And soon his errand he let her to know ; 
Amazed was the laird whan the leddie said naw, 
But wi’ a laigh courtsy she turned awa. 


Dum-foundered he was, nae siegh did he gie, 

He mounted his meer, he rode cannilie ; 

Bat ssid to himeel, ox he gaed through the glen, 
“She was daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen !”” 


Note.—In reading Mr. Swainson’s works on natural history, in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
we made a few remarks on statements which we thought might admit doubt before they 
were received: as “‘ In the Study of Natural History,” p. 185, on the use of the lion's 
mane. If it was to prevent the blood and gore coming in contact with his skin, why has 
not the tiger the same? and the analogy drawn from the rulture will not hold without 
exceptions. We could suggest other reazons; but a hasty assumption of final causes is 
of little use to philosophy. P. 256.— The glory of the peacock is its tail: it is 
indeed a splendid ornament ; but it is an ornament alone.’’ This we doubt, and we 
Delieve it to be of great use to the bird in steadying his position when perched in ele- 
vated positions, like a weight thrown out by a boat. 1.—May we ask what are 
“the Egean marbles in the royal museam at Munich?” In his Natural History of 
Quudropeds, p- 97, Mr. Swainson expresses his firin belief in the existence of mer- 
—‘ That some such animal has been created we have not a shadow of a doubt ;’” 
mat. “No perfect link in nature is without a nafatorial type, and no such type can 
be to the quadrumana from any of the aquatic quadrupeds already defined in 
our systems."” He also (p. 189) says, ‘‘ There is such an obvious hiatus, or gap, 
between the horse and camel, that every principle of analogy induces us to think an 
important link of connection bas either become extinct or has been undiscovered. This 
form we consider to be posseused by some animal agreeing with the unicorn.” In the 
volume on the Habits and Instincts of Animals, speaking of the squirrel (p. 107), the 
author says, ‘‘A more beautiful and interesting little animal does not exist; but 
because they feed on the muds of our wealthy proprietors, they denominate them 
vermin, and shoot them.” This is not the case: the mischief which squirrels do to 
the fir tribe is very great, by eating off the young shoots. We have seen the ground 
entirely covered with them under the tree, and numerous squirrels would much injure, 
and almost destroy, a young plantation of spruce firs. P. 109.—Mr. Swainson says, 
“The ibex is said to exceed the activity of the chamois;" but at p. 130, ‘The 
chamois far exceeds in this respect (agility) even the ier.” Which of these contra- 
dictory statements are we to believe ? ¢ truth is,—for we have seen them both,—the 
ibex is a far more poet animal than the chamois. From their increasing scarceness 
in the Austrian Alps the chase of them is prohibited. P. 113.—Mr. Swainson says, 
“On the river Liffey in Ireland is a cataract about 19 fect in height; over this the 
Sah will frequently leap at a bound.” Now Mr. Scrope, an undeniable authority, 
informs us that the highest leap a salmon will take is about five feet, as we have already 
quoted at length in p. 343. P. 224—‘The crow is considered by most farmers as 
‘an undoubted enemy.” Mr. Swainson means the rook, nut the carrion crow. At 
p- 243 we have some strange Latinity :—Goedart de Iusectas, p. 260; Hirundo reparia ; 
cncolus canoriz, Mr. Swainson says (Quadrupeds, p. 156), ‘The otter, after de- 
vouring the head of a fish, will leave all the rest of the body untouched.” Now we 
have repeatedly seen the otter devouring fish, and always observed that he began at 
the tail, and eating up till he devoured the whole body, Jeft the head untouched. 
P. 154.—By the ‘‘ beech martin ” we think Mr. Swainson means the ‘‘ pine martin.” 
‘We have no wish in these remarks but to make useful books more useful.—Rev. 
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EAST BRENT CHURCH, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


(With 


ONE of the latest topographers of 
Somersetshire (Mr. Rutter, in his 
“ Delineations” of the county,) says of 
this place, that “East Brent has 
incorrectly supposed * to have derived 
its name from having been brent or 
burnt by the Danish invaders,” adding 
in a note the following etymology, 
which may certainly be considered 
more improbable : 


“Celtict Briant, a name equivalent 


with law, the designation of similar hills | 


fa the north of England. The law having 
been anciently promulgated to the people 
from these heights.” 

Any such promulgation of the “law” 
from Brent Knoll, near East Brent, or 
from Brent Tor on Dartmoor, is no 
doubt extremely fanciful, ifnot absurd. 
And as for the Saxon hlew, we have 
remarked that the word was in many 
cases, and perhaps in all, applied to 
sealehral mounds or barrows. 

e derivation from burning is not 
40 extravagant, for such, we believe, 
is the authentic etymology of Brent- 
wood, in Essex. 

But with t to the Somerset- 
shire Brents—East Brent and South 
Brent, and to Brentford in Middlesex, 
we find in both cases a river bearing 
the name. The Somersetshire Brent 
rises in Selwood forest; and, after re- 
ceiving various smaller streams, falls 
into the sea near Bridgewater. It also 
gives name to a hundred, containi 
four parishes, of which East Brent 13 
one, but South Brent isin the hundred. 
ofStanborough. Thedistrict is marshy, 
and the manor belonging to the abbey 
of Glastonbury is surveyed in Domes- 
day-book under the name of Brente- 
werte. At the taking of the Valor of 

e ions of Glastonbury ab! 
in th year 1595 the manor of Soutke 
brent was worth annually 80/. 18x. 44d., 
and that of East Brent 84/. 6. 7d. 

There is also a South Brent in 
Devonshire, on the high road from 
London to Plymouth, and Brent Tor 


Collinson, History of Somerset, 1791, i. 
195, in reply ta Gibbons’s Discourse of 
Antiquities found near Conquest. Lang- 
toft's Chronicle, p. 478. 


a Plate.) 


on Dartmoor: but no river of the 
name is mentioned in connection with 
either of these. 

‘The manor of Brent, containing “ten 
hides,” was given to the abbey of Glas- 
tonbury in the year 690, by Ina King 
of the West Saxons. An interesting 
account of the manor-house at Kast 
Brent is given in the Terrar of abbat 
Beere, made in the year 1503: it may 
be translated as follows : 


“There is there a manor suitably and 
handsomely built by John Selwode, late 
abbat [from 1457 to 1493], containing 
a chapel, hall, re! (canacuiwm), 
chambers bigh and low, buttery (promp- 
tuarium), cellar, pantry, kitchen, larder, 
and a house to the south of the kitchen 
called the woodhouse, with chambers above 
called Gisten chambers (rooms for guests), 
and various other chambers nobly buil 
and with a handsome cloister (porticu), 
with (d/ank] and arms, and inclosed with 
sawed palings eight feet high ; whereof 
the site with the garden within the pales 
contains an acre. Also in the outer court 
there is a stable with a loft and haybouse 
built by the same abbat, whereof the site 
with the barton and pinfold (punfaldo) 
contains three perches. Also to the not 
of the said manor-house is an orchard, 
containing three acres one perch and a 
half, planted by the same abbat with a] ple 
and pear trees of the best kinds, of which 
the fruit is generally worth 40s. ; and in 
the circuit of the same orchard are forest- 
trees, namely elms and oaks, growing to a 
wonderfal heighth and bulk, where the 
herons are wont to build and breed: and 
the fuel thence arising is not estimated, 
because it is kept for the store of the ma- 
nor-house. 

“ And there are in East Garston eight 
acres of pasture and brushwood lately be- 
longing to the house called the Church. 
house; whereof the bailiff is charged in 
the issues of the manor at 4s. 10jd. And 
further, the brushwood and trees growing 
there are reserved to make the flakes for 
the keeping up of the sea walls. 

“The wardens of the church goods hold 
a house called the Church-house, and a 
piece of waste for archery butts, as appears 
by a grant of the lord abbat.”” 

This grant is then inserted in the 
Terrar; from which it appears that 
the Church-house stood on the north 
side of the churchyard, being 36 feet 
by 20 wide, and had been granted by 
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the late abbat John Selwode in the 
36th year of his rule, at the yearly 
rent of 4d.; together with the site of 
another house destroyed, measur- 
ing 37 feet by 30, for the enlargement 
of the said house, for which the church- 
wardens were to pay another 4d. ; and 
for the waste-ground for archery 2d.,— 
in all 10¢.; for the lease of which for 
eighteen years they paid a fine of 20s. 
toms follow re- 
called “ Moundey- 
1 by the tenants 
* 


















perform 
called Mondeymet 

The abbatial manor-house was taken 
down in the year 1708, and the 












rials sold. This circumstance 
corded by git 
who adds, “There were many ionu- 


ments of the monks or priors in the 
cloysters. 1 saw some lye about. the 
churchyard, covered with nettles and 
Jong grass, one of them at length a 
monk, a4 his tonsure shewed, another 
half-length or bust. Doctor Westover 
of Blackford in Wedmore bought some 
of them, as I was inform'd, for statues 
in his gardens.” It appeurs more pro= 
bable, however, that these statues were 
architectural rather than sepulchral. 
Rutter statesthat Mr. Harden poxsessed. 
in 1829 an old triangular chair, resem- 
bling that engraved in Warner's His- 
tory of Glastonbury, which wax sup- 


posed to have formed part of the 
furniture of this uanson 

The Church of East Brent, which 
stands upon a rising ground, is a hand- 
some structure, manifesting the care 
and taste of its patrons the abbats of 
Glastonbury. It measures 114 feet in 
length, and fifty in breadth, and con- 
sixty of a nave, chancel, north und 
south aisles, all covered with lead. At 
the west end ix a quadrangular tower, 
eighty feet high, whereon is a spire 
rising to the height of sixty feet. In 
front of the tower are three niches, 
one above the other, Tn the upper 
one is an effigy of King Ina, with a 





















* Hearne has printed the Latin of this 
lundmariorum ; but qu. should it not he 
lundinariorum, from the French lundi, 

+ John Strachey, of Sutton Court in 
Someractsbire, exq. whose list of the Re- 
ligious Houser in that county is printed by 

fearne. appended to hin Hemingford. 

w’s Delineations of Somerset 


East Brent Church—Origin of the word Defer. 






CApril, 


sceptre an‘ inound, his feet embraced 
by a monk; in the middle niche ix 
(Queen Frithogitha ; and in the lowest 
her busband, King Ethelred, the 
brother-in-law of Ina, and who _suc- 
eceded him on the throne of the West 
Saxons. 

In the windows of the church are 
the remains of some excellent painted 
glans In one are the subjects of the 
Salutation, the Nativity, and the Wise 
Men's Offering ; in another, the Virgin 
with her infant Son; in another, the 
Scourging; and in others, the Im- 
prisonment and Decollation of John 
and figures of St. John 
t and St. James the Less. 
The effigies of two nfonks in stone 
lie at length under twoof the windows.§ 

On the 7th Feb. 1786, this church 
received considerable damage from 
lightning. Collinson has noticed « 
few sepulchral memorials, but they 
are not of much importance. 

‘The Vicarage ix in the patronage of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and its 
net value, us returned in_1831, 902d. 
‘The present Vicar is the Rev. Robert 
Harkness, who was collated by his 
father-in-law the late Bishop, in 1837. 











Mr. Unnax, 

‘THE following passage is extracted 
from the glossary prefixed to the newly 
published volume of Mr. Kemble's 
Saxon Charters : 

“Defer or défer, Endefer, No. 642. 
Myceldefer, No. 642. I cannot explain 
this word... . The form, however, is not 
Teutonic.” 

Query, whether the root sought for 
by Mr. Kemble may not be the Welsh 
word derw, an oak; or the Breton 
derven, an oak, dero, oaken; ¢. g. coed 
derv, an oak-wood, 

[ cannot analyse En-defer (An- 
dover); nor can I deal with Brown 
Can-dover, Chilton Candover, and 
Preston Candover. 

Within two miles of Preston Can- 
dover ix u place called Preston Oakley ; 
at a distance of five miles is Church 
Oakley. I hope that you have some 
correspondent xble to decide whether 
it is possible that Mitchel-dever can 
mean the Great Oaks or Great Oakley. 

Yours, &, J. F. M. 
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mannals of devotion, containing, as Another misapprehension of 
bere mentioned, only two or threé ge ee 
~ short services, or “ commemorations.” is 
and in 
of the Sarum Breviary et Portiforiam, the word. As forthe es it is the 
edit. Lond. 1665, states that with the of the time, “ almones-ry” would be 
breviary is united the ordinale, “seu it of La. 
uod usitato vocabulo dicitur sive “almes,” and without the ¢ the word is 
drenortas sacerdotum.” Act not so far removed from the Latin 


eleemosynaria of Use monastery. 
pies, portuasses, primers,” &c. ‘There ean, we think, be no doubt 
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that the device mod by Caxton, and wns intended for the figures 74, (though 
afterwards by Weekgn os Worde, Dibdin, p. cxxviii. scems incredulous 
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372 Noregs ox Barrie Fiztps. No. IV. (April, 
Teal. object being to join with him. im their rear. which extends ts arme 
At be met his uncle the Earl on either side. making the site of the 
of Worcester, and thence by a rapid city a penineula 

march he led his forces towards Shrews- Hotspur directed his march towards 


for himself and Welsh allies. im communication the 
The activity of the King, however, forces of Glendower. He mare! 
ici his purpose : on the 16th of through N. which is 17 miles 
July, av. 1403, his army was st north-east bury : be advanced 
Barton upon Trent ; on 17th at within sight of the city. and finding i 


finding it 
Lichfield : entered Shrews! preocea) by the King’s force be 
bathe Loth a dew beams betone Poser drew off westward, by an eminence 
arrival near that , and encamped called Cross Hill, towards the Severn. 
on the eastern side of the town. having always expecting the reinforcements 
its walls, castle, and the river Severn of Glendower. 
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those words; which, bowever, it must 
be allowed, are rendered by Mr. Ha- 
milton in s very novel sense. st vari- 
ance with all the 
Yours, &e. Series 

Note.—Both onr te ae 
sume the meaning of Bpvoyns to be * galley 
ribs,” whereas the balance of sathorities 


imto the ground firmly, and cat to a per- 
fect level to form a support for the keel of 


fer the messing, wm 





Ma. Uneas, 


carried om at that time between Ire- 
land and France. The chief exports 
from Ireland seem to have been bat- 


I find but little 
mention of wine; estos and salt ovra- 





. Yet on the the part of Mr. Hamilton it 
may be alleged as follows : 

oridXw, mitto, instruo, appero, orno, 
emicio; contrahn uf vela; reprimo, in- 
keibeo, sisto,—middle voice, proficisenr ; 
expeditionem suscipio.—Eaglish, to send, 
equip, re, dress, array, adorn, re- 
press, diminish, go forward,—middle, to 
ge forth, travel. 

oreded, ae, 4, foramen securis, in 
quod oredAeras, id eat, immittitar lignam. 
—English, a handle, socket. 2redeje 
fa the Ionic dialect. 

This verbal substantive mey, it is sub- 
sited, have any of the meenings of ils 

werd, withont violation of any rule of 

etymology; bence the meaning. a going 
forward or discharge of the s:row. 





The Family of Fegan, of Cork. (Apel, 


Tunes dere minnie 


every reawm to believe that the award 
was made in Cork. 

The accounts were kept in French 
denominations. The artitrators award- 
ed to F; his whole claim: viz. 
15,972 livres, I» solz, and 6 deniers 
tournois: and that Mary Rice, alias 

should give him fall power to 


pst ito Anal Left tm the bowse of Eben 

in Killarney should be delivered 
to 

Frean this it is pretty evident that 
the Fagans were resident at Killarney 
as early as 1645, and were derived 
from those of Cork. Their pedigree, 
as pablisbesl in Burke's History of the 
Commoners, deduces them from the 
Fagans of Feltrim, in the county of 
Dublin, and brings them to Kerry at 
a later than the above; 
Mr. Dalton, in his History of the 
County of Dublin, countenances that 
extraction, but without quoting any 
proofs. However, it is observable 
that Burke's work contains, in different 
volumes, two cmmtradictory versions of 
the same story. which alone is suffi- 


cient to expose it to suspic 
Yours, &e. Beacr iron: 
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LINES AD AMICUM E. J. 
Povarra cuvernow. 

‘Two months have pass'd since you have had 
‘My own belov'd Eliza; 

Those little months to me seem years,— 
So very much I prize her. 

Belov'd, indeed! "Twould make a friend 
To our good fame look serious ; 

But yet attend, and we ‘ll clear up 
All things that seem mysterious. 

One morn my accustom'd walk I took 
Beside the beach and moorland wild, 

The wild sea-beach,—and there I met 
A solitary child. 

There was a sweetness in her look, 
A thoughtful quiet in her eye ; 

Such looks as childhood seldom wears :— 
I could not pass her by. 

Her little lap was fill'd with flowers; 
And round her feet there lay 

Rich heather-bells, and yellow broom 
In knots, and garlands gay. 

“Come, live with me; but first we "ll ask 
Your mother's free consenting ;— 

Let Duty but be Pleasure’s guide, 
‘And then there’s no repenting.” 

She climb'd her mother’s knees,—she plac'd 
Her lips unto her mother’s ear ; 

Some magic words she whisper'd there, 
‘That finish'd in a tear. 

That tear was follow'd by a smile; 
The smile in thousand kisses ended : 

And every heart rejoic'd to see 
The little maiden so befriended. 

All things at first seem'd very strange 


In her new house; she gaz’d and wonder'd : 


And now she'll tell you with a smile 
How terribly she blunder'd. 

But every morn to school she went, 
And every eve she read to me; 

And many a tear on thee she shed, 
Thou cruel “ Rule of Three !” 

And so, through changing sun and storm, 
In Life's uncertain weather, 

For many years this little maid 
And I jogg'd on together. 
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Lines to EB. J. 
My weekly balls she paid; sie peetid 


‘She kept my banker's took. with all 
The Enule that is mn; 
She com’’d Manchon,—sbe fed the fi. — 
She carcil'd to the Eumet. 
A poet's word ape 2, 
‘That brighter eves than hers ne'er shome 
Bemesth 2 summper-bommet. 
I "ve sometames thought. hed I bees voung— 
Bat what's the nse of thanking > 
Irs betzer to keep open eves 
‘Thsx te for ever tdmking. 
I've Ew iz Gav-dremme sl ary fe 
Ix bailing clouds amd came: acy: 
‘Ban presence thing: and presemt men 
‘DoeXt sun these visions fay. 
‘The world bas sunk tw good plan pruse : 
AD things are squar'd by Tine unt rue - 
(Question and snewer.—we ‘vt becume 
Que inge parvchia? school. 
Aad very jet we se—s clear 
Our neighbours hearts discernimg : 
‘Same female heads I know. trim full 
Avé vet I've thongic from Learning's scheal 
‘E suck Gack winds alone sbouic rise: 
A berre: harvest we shal! reap 
For bemg over-wine 
Bat fare thee well—ary hanes wort: 
Ave fr ws dew Eke: 
Comaider her 2 pox of puld, 
And fancy me the mzer. 
De dis —ané mt return from lode 
(Of graznie w free 
TD send for wour forthcoming book 
‘Mere song: from Atheeren 
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Sepulchral Memorials in Eton College Chapel. (Aguil, 
Memariala in the Chapel of Eton College, 1438 -— 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Biographical Dictionary: published 
under the superintendence of the So 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 

e. 5 vols. (Vol. III. P.T.) 

THE five volumes of this work, ex- 
tending as far as A—R, are all that 
have come under our notice, and we 
are quite ignorant of the further pro- 
gress of the work. But our opinion 
of these is so highly favourable, that 
we hope such encouragement will be 
iven by the public as to enable the 
full design to be carried into execu- 
tion. ‘The branch which relates to 
classical antiquity, biography, and cri- 
ticism, is very satisfactory, and the in- 
formation it affords is copious and ac- 
curate. The point on which we are 
most doubtful is one which we it 
it is difficult to settle by any fixed and 
unalterable rule, and which relates to 
the comparative length of the various 
biographies. By what standard is this 
to be measured? By the materials 
that can be procured, or by the interest. 
that may be felt? by importance of 

subject, or hy proximity of time? Ix 

preference to be given to articles be- 

Toaging to the country in whose lan- 

guage the work is written? and should, 

for instance, the life of Queen Anne 
of England occupy a larger space than 
that of Queen Anne of Austria? Again, 
should the Oriental biography extend 
to the space which is given it here, 
when, to the general reader, the names 
are previously quite unknown, and the 
subject devoid of interest? In the first 
volume a very large space is occupied 

Ly Arabian and African names of 

whom no one ever heard, and no one 

cares, but a very few learned Oriental 
scholars; such names as Abu Obeyd 

Al-Bekir, Abu-l-Wallid-Ibn Roshd, 

and Abu-l-Walid-Ibn Zeydun, and so 

on through twenty or thirty pages to- 
ther. “We wonkd not decide hastily, 
ut we almost think it would he better 
to have a separate Oriental biography, 
like Herbelot’s, only admitting a few 
illustrious and well-known names, as 

Timour, Mahomet; but this is a matter 

Gant. Mac, Vou. XXY. 








which is best settled by public feeling 
and opinion. 

In that interesting department of 
the work which is commemorative of 
ancient art, and in which a space al- 
most sinoecapied was left for the writer, 
we have looked carefully at some of 
the articles; and the conclusion which 
we draw is, that the authors of them 
should at once honestly and openly 
acknowl that they drew their in- 
formation from Sillig’s Catalogus Ar- 
tificum, which we possess only in Latin, 
but which we believe was translated by 
the late Mr. E. H. Barker, and made 
accessible to those who could not avail 
themselves of it in its original lan- 
guage. Now we will take the very 
first article, which is thus given : 

“ Acestor, a sculptor or statuary of 
Cnossus. He is noticed by Pausanias as 
the author of a statue which was in Altis 
of Alexibius of Herga in Arcadia, a con- 
queror in the Pentathlon. Acestor lived 
about 428 years before the Christian era. 
He had a son called Amphion, who was 
also a sculptor. (Pausanias, i. 17.)? 

Sillig's account, which we translate, 
a3 more commodious to our readers 
than giving it in Latin is :—* Acestor, 
a statuary mentioned by Pausanias, vi. 
17,2. ‘Alexibius gained the victory 
of the Pentathlon. Tera in Arcadia 
was his country; and Acestor made 
his statue.’ Hewas a native of Cnossus, 
or at least for some time exercised his 
artthere. Pausanias, x. 15, 4." “ Ain- 
phion of Cnossus, the son of Acestor. 
‘His son was Amphion, who, himself 
taught by Ptolichus of Corcyra, was 
the master of Piso the Calaurensian.’ 
Pausan. vi. 3,2. But since Ptolichus 
lived about the 82nd Olympiad, and 
Amphion about the sath, it follows 
that Acestor his father was the coeval 
of Ptolichus. See Critias and Demo- 
critus.” It isclear that the life in the 
Dictionary is formed from this of Sillig, 
but with a wrong reference to Pau- 
sanias of lib. i. 17, instead of vi. 17, 2. 


“« Admo, a gemengraver. Thereputed 
author of a very foe cameo representing 
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heim, &c. are to us full both of novelt: 

and instruction. In the present wor! 

he has undertaken what might be con 
sidered no light task, to show that the 
world has formed a wrong and ex- 
azgerated idea of the military genius 
of Buonaparte ; and he has successively 
mentioned and reviewed all his mili- 
tary operations, from the taking of 
‘Toulon, when a lieutenant of artil- 
lery, to the battle of Waterloo, point- 
ing ‘out the mistakes he committed, 
and attempting to shew in him a want 
of those talents, resources, and genius 
which mark the ‘great general and 
leader of armies,—such talents as Han- 
nibal is universally acknowledged to 
have possessed in’ ancient days, and 
‘Turenne and Marlborough in modern. 
‘To prove a man to be no general who 
has been for a long succession of years 
eminently victorious, who has con- 
qquered und subdued nearly the whole 
of Europe, who has raised himself by 
his success in war to the throne of the 
greatest empire in the civilized world, 
we must own, seems to be a work 
shewing, at least, a bold design ; and, 
in order to execute it successfully, 
Colonel Mitchell has commented on all 
the great battles which have been 
fought under Napoleon's command, 
looking at them with the experienced 
eye ofa soldier, and  shewing in what 
particulars the errors of judgment or 
conduct are to be found." Whether at 
such a distance of time such criticism 
can be accurate enough to be useful ; 
whether it is possible for the historian 
to obtuin such a thorough knowledge 
of circumstances as will authorise him 
to pass a decided judgment on the 
ner in which various and com- 
ted movements, with all their 
ges and turns of fortune, mixed 
up, as they are, with accidents, are 
conducted ; whether even an cye wit- 
ness of a battle has it in his power 
to give a clear and comprehensive 
summary of it through all the vicissi- 
tudes of the eventful day, we must. 
confess, whether wrongly or rightly 
we do not know; but we may observe 
that this feeling somewhat diminishes 
our confidence when following Colonel 
Mitchell through his clever and in- 
teresting commentary on the wars of 
the great commander of modern days, 
and so do his strong partizanship, and 
his very apparent dislike to Napoleon, 
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and open contempt of his abilities. 
‘A more compact, We would also say a 
more candid narrative, confined’ to 
simple and scientific statements, and 
accompanied by quotations from the 
authorities alluded to, and on which 
he depended, would’ have been of 
more value as a professional work, 
and might, indeed, have formed a 
military manual full of instruction. 
For there must be many, and those of 
no mean repute, who still entertain 
very different opinions regarding Na- 
polcon’s military talents than those in- 
culcated by Colonel Mitchell : to them 
no reasoning would be satisfacto: 
but that which was conducted accord- 
ing to scientific demonstration, and 
they would dislike all loose or ex- 
aggerated statement ; and to those who 
brought to the perusal of the work 
any thing like personal regard or 
natural feeling towards him who had 
so often led them to victory, and with 
the glory of whose name they felt 
their own honour and the country's 
identified—to such as them the general 
tone of feeling pervadi lonel 
Mitchell's book, and occasionally the 
language, would be so offensive, as to 
induce them to forego the advan' 
they might derive from it. As it is, 
however, we confess there is much in 
the work in its present form that is 
valuable, no doubt very much that is 
true, much that is near cnough to 
absolute truth to be useful; and the 
whole is written with such spirit and 
animation, and many of the scenes are 
paineed with such a free and masterly 
and, that we know not when our at- 
tention has been more earnestly fixed. 
and kept alive, or the various feelin 
andemotions of themind more urgently 
called into action. The great interest 
commences with the Russian campaign, 
nor does it cease, or even diminish, until 
the whole drama is ended, with all its 
long and wonderful series of eventsthat 
moved on through many years, in such 
rapid succession between the bridge of 
Lodi and the plain of Waterloo. 

We shall now mention just the heads 
of some subjects which we thought in 
our perusal of the work particularly 
worthy of attention. Vol. i. p. 17, &e.: 
the remarks on the English, Prussian, 
and continental armies at the breaking 
out of the Revolution, and the fact that 
when the war with France commenced. 
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there was not a single man of eminent 
talents at the head of any of the conti- 
nentalcabinetsorarmies. After this the 
reader will find a rapid survey of the 
earlier campaigns of Napoleon in Italy 
and elsewhere, and an uccount of the 
battles of Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jena. The defvat of the Prussians, 30 
rapid, so decisive, and so fatal, the 
author attributes almost entirely to 
the Duke of Brunswick, their com- 
mander, “a man totally destitute of 
akill,” having no military ability. whose 
ideas never extended beyond the prac- 
tice of the drill ground, and who was 
in the field a commander without con- 
fidence, and a soldier without en- 
thusiasm. The account of the great 
Russian invasion should be read en- 
tire; and the reader will then see that 
Colonel Mitchell's review of the whole 
conduct of this t crusade is most 
unfavourable to Napoleon, not only in 
the conduct of the sucessful battles, 
as those of Eylau, Aspern, Wagram, 
Smolensko, but ax to the plan and 
system of the campaign, with all those 

tive arrangements and wise pro- 
visions that were necessary for the 
safety of the army and the success of 
the enterprise. 

“ Never,” says the author, ‘since man 
pointed hostile arms against man, had 
graver and more palpable errors been com- 
mitted in the guidance of a military en- 
terprise.” 

Again,— 

“Tn this manner ended the invasion of 
Russia, a military enterprise undertaken 
with the greatest means cver employed for 
the purposes of war, and conducted with 
want of judgment and ability excceding 
any of which history maker mention. 
‘The power at the disposal of the ageressor 
trebled the forces of the assailed to the last 
hour of the contest ; his name and fame con- 
tinued to weigh heavily in the balance 
against his enemies. All the usual elements 
of conqueat were o1 ide,—wealth, re- 
sources, numbers, the science, skill, con- 
fidence of his subordinates, the courage 
confirmed by years of victory, and victory 
even over the very foes to be encountered. 
And yet with these boundless and almost 
decisive advantages, the result was the 
moet disastrous ever experienced in war, 
and accompanied by the most overwhelm- 
ing disgrace that ever settled on the brow 
of a discomfittcd commander.” 


Again,— 


“ According to our view, it ls impossible 
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to suppose that the miod which projected 
(Ge invasion of Reais os the plan muy 
by Napoleon could have been 
with enlightened wisdom or jedgueent.” 
Tn allusion ako to a battle fought 
later in the campaign, after his retarn 
from Paris, Colonel Mitchell say3— 
“In none of the battles he ever fought 
hed Napoleon brought into the feild 
great a superiority over his enemies as 
the battle of Bewfzen. His arm: 
the flanking corps of Ney and 








upon, and could, by the aid of sach vastly 
superior numbers, 
facility ; and, as 


H 
[ 
i 


in; they had 
underrated the strength of the 
army ; and it is not clear wha 
saved them from a signal overthrow, 
the rhill of the hostile commander been 
equal to the gallantry of his 
to the favourable nature of his positioa.”" 
In the account of the battle of 
Drenlen the author allows no praise 
to the military genius displayed by 
Buonaparte in its defence, but ‘sayx— 


80 gallantly obtained by his troops. 
it was that, for the /ast time, fortane offered 
him a fair opportunity to redeem his fame, 
and save the vast power so lavishly con- 
ferred upon him; but Napoleon cowd 
only receive and not merit favours; and 
here, as in every other instance where 
success was to result from his actions or 
energy, he was found an absolute dwarf, 
unable to support the gigantic reputation 
which an cxtraordinary combination of 
crents had thrust upon him.’* 

Colonel Mitchell (v 77) von- 
siders the capture of V me was 
owing to a want of proper support 
from’ Buonaparte, who was trifling 
away his time at’ Dresden: but the 
entire observations of the author on. 
Buonaparte’s line of conduet after the 
battle of Dresden, from p. 83 to p. 89, 
should be read. 

« He did not even know,” says Colonel 
Mitchell, ‘how and when to apply the 
most common-place rules or principles 
of the science of war when the opportunity 
presented itself, and was thus guilty of a 


and fi terror, which would have 
been charged a2 such against the most 
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said to have done), amd when taken 
from the torture he wrote down this 
reason: “That I may not be induced 
by pain to declare what i+ false against 
myrelf or others, I have disabled my- 
from speaking at all.” (p. 57.) 

ing the period of comparative 
quiet under Maximilian II. the Buhe- 
man ren were engage! in their 
eelebrated translation of the Scrip- 
tures, which bears the name of the 
Brethren's Bible. “Copies are now 
very rare, for «luring the anti-Refor- 
mation they were committed to the 
flames. Among the few that are known 
to exist is an excellent one in the Mu- 
seum of Prague, lately obtained from 
Zittau.” (p. 112.) At p. 376 it is 
mentioned, that after the battle of the 
White Hill, and the surrender of 
Prague, 

“The Spanish and Low Country sol- 
diers ransacked the libraries of the citizens, 
doubtless at the instigation of the Roman 
clergy, and, selecting all the Buhemian 
booke, burned many thousands of them 
in the public places, without any one con- 
sidering whether or not they really de- 
served to be committed to the flames. In 
this tumult, the whole edition of Dalimil’s 
Chronicles, with the exception of three 
copies, was burnt.” 


The author obwerves in a note, 
“Hence the searcity of old Bohemian 
books ;" and in a passage quoted from 
the Romanist Pelzel (at vol . 80) 
it is awerted, that “a Bohemian book 
and a scarce book have from that time 
become quite synonymous.” At p. 82 
we incidentally learn that the former 
statement is taken from this writer, as 
well as the suggestion concerning the 
dominant clergy, a he calls them. 

Pelzel has drawn, with a candid 
pencil, a melancholy picture of the 
ensuing state of learning in Bohemia : 


“As high as the Bohemians had risen 
in the arts and sciences under Maximilian 
and Rudolph IT., just so low were they 
now sinking. I do not know a single ex- 
ample [instance ?] of a learned man who 
distinguished himself in Bohe 
marks of erudition after th 
the Protestants. The Carol 
wan in the hands of the Jesuits, or, 
were, destroyed... . Most of the school 
were managed by Jesuits and monks, 
where little more than bad Latin was 
taught... . They also endeavoured thereby 
to efface all remembrance of the former 
erudition and the former freedom of Bo- 
8 
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hemis. For the same reason, moreover, 
they made their believe that, before 
thetr arrival im there had been 


nothing but extreme igaorance in the land, 
and carefully concealed from the 
the works of their forefathers, 
their names."* (vol. ii. p. 79—<1-) 

The whole contains a violent 
invective against the policy and system 
of “the Society,” who make a i 
cuous figure in this history. Pelzel, 
who wrote a ~ Picture of Bohemian 
Learned Men.” speaks of Bulowa, who 
was one of the victims of Ferdinand’s 
triumph, in these terms: 


“He was one of the old caste of the 
serivus, reflecting, and inflexible Bobe- 
mians of the fifteenth and sixteenth cea- 
turies. When advised in the prison to 
crave the clemency of the offended Fer- 
dinand II. be answered, ‘I will rather die 
than sec the ruin of my country.’ Ba- 
dowa was the last Bohemian, as Bratas 
was the last Romaa.” (vol. i. p. 405, 


Budowa bad accompanied the em- 
bassy from Rudol) . to Constanti- 
opie in 1578. Te had stadied the 
Koran, “and had various conversations 
upon it with some respectable rene- 
gades,” some of whom were brought 
back t Christian religion. 
conterence which he had with two Ca- 
puchins who visited him in prison is 
very remarkable, as it brings the con- 
troverry into the smallest possible space. 
They said, “ My lord is mistaken in 
that he thinks ‘to know the way of 
salvation ; for, as he ix not incorporated 
with the holy Church, he ean have no 
part in it,—there being no salvation 
without the pale of the Church.” To 
this he replied, “I have the excellent 








promise, He that believeth ou Him shall 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 





‘They departed, smiting their breasts, 
and ‘saying they had never met with 
so obdurate a heretic, Such was the 
account which he gave to un evange- 
lical minister who visited the other 
prs (for to himself that favour 
ad been denied), and he was anxious 
to have this known, as it had been said 
that he had sent for the Capuchins. (i. 
407-8.) 

‘The case of Harant is less interest- 
ing, ax he had compromised himself’ 
too devi:ledly in the insurrection to 
ex] clemency on personal grounds, 
yet he wis entitled to the intercession 
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show, in many other points of 
interest. Indecd, we heartily wish 
that the incumbents of the rest may 
be induced to compile similar ac- 
eounts on, a corresponding plan, for 
we are convinced that by such means 
families may be attached more closcly 
to their own parish church, to the spot 
where their forefathers worshipped, 
and where their bones now moulder 
in the dust, or their names still linger 
on the walls. 

‘The matters comprised within this 
concise but complete memorial are 
these :—The account and legend of 
St. Dunstan, a.p.988.—A general de- 
scription of the church hy Stowe, as 
it appeared in 1598.— Ancient patron- 

of the living in the prior and 
pter_of Christ's Church, Canter- 
bury.—Transfer of the patronage to 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, A.D. 
1365.—Notice of the recent fe 
of the Archbishop's peculiars, of which 
St. Dunstan's was one, to the juris- 
diction of the Bishop of’ London — 
Great antiquity of the old chureh, ap- 
pearing from a minute in a curious 
manuscript churchwardens’ book, com- 
mencing A.p. 1450, and preserved in 
@ good state in the parish—General 
description of the registers of baptisins, 
marriages, and buriils, which com- 
mence a.p. 1558.—Ancient custom ob- 
rerved of viewing the registers every 
Sunday, according to the 70th canon.— 
Discoveries in 1815 of remains of the 
old church.—Extent of buildings con- 
nected with the church before the 
Reformation —Extracts from the old 
charchwardens’ book respecting the 
removal of the rood-loft, &e.—Ap- 
rance of the church in Aggas's 
lan of London in 1560.—Stowe's de- 
scription of the interior in his “ Survey 
of London."—Mention of all the names 
recorded by Stowe and Weever (in 
his “ Funeral Monuments,”) as having 
been inscribed on tombs and tablets 
in the ancient church—The extent of 
destruction of this church by the fire 
of London in 1666; the two other 
churches in the ward (of Tower) having 
escaped the flames.—Mention of the 
plague of 1665, with the evidence of 
mortality in the parish, as given by 
the register of burials.—Curious re- 
solution of vestry for keeping diseased 
persons out of the church.—The carl, 
efforts of the parishioners (in 1667, 
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to rebuild their church.—A splendid 
contribution of four thousand pounds 
towards the re-cdification, by the Lad: 
Dyonisia Williamson, widow of Sir 
‘Thomas Williamson. —Assistance from 
the tax on coals towards the rebuild- 
ing ; to superintend which Sir Chris- 
topher Wren was appointed.—Notice 
of the beautiful tower and spire of 
St. Dunstan’s.*—Tradition assigning 
the plain to Sir Christopher Wren's 
daughter Jane ; grounds stated for the 
probable truth of this story : epitaph 
on Jane Wren in St. Paul's —The 
storm of Nov. 1703 does not injure the 
spire, while the spires and pmnacles 
of some neighbouring churches suffer 
from the wind.—Notice of Wren’s 
chureh, with Grinling Gibbons's wood- 
carving, and Father Smith’s organ.— 
Resolutions of vestry in 1810 to repair 
and then to rebuildt the body of the 
church. ning of the present church 
in 1821; Wren's tower and spire re- 
mainin ‘Description of the present 
church.—Cleansing and restoration of 
the church in 1845: notice of works 
done—Description of the several 
monuments now in the church, thirty 
in number, the inscriptions being gene- 
rally given in full, with notes on some 
of the families whose names are re- 
corded.—Statement of all the names, 
with the dates of burial inscribed on 
the floor of the church, these flag- 
stones being forty-two in number.— 
List of the rectors of the parish from 
1312 to the present time, with short 
biographical notes on Bishops Castelen 
and Barlow, and Archdeacon Jortin.f 
‘—Names of the present clergy and 
churchwardens. 





















* It was an imitation of the church of 
St. Nicholas at Newcastle, but unequal. 
See John Carter's criticism in Gent. Mag. 
1213, vol. cxxxim. i. 334. 

t+ The architect employed was Mr. 
David Laing, who designed the Custom 
House: “ with the active assistance of Mr. 
William Tite, who bas since arrived at 
great eminence in his profession.” Mr. 
Tite bas also superintended the repairs 
and decorations executed last ycar. 

t Is there not among the Rectors 
another Bishop that Mr. Murray has 
overlooked ? viz. John Mey, S.T.P. from 
1565 to 1573? He was made Bishop of 
Carlisle 1577, and died 1598, 
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ISOTTECTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Web. 9. W. Tite. exq. YP. A peper 
‘was read, by Mr. Ret baw “ On tae 
Parthenos, with reference 1, bis reatora- 

building now in the British 
Meseas.” Mr. Vemaldaon i 









res Lacas, as “ exhibiting 
temple as it appeared in the seven- 
femnth century, and executed from the 
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* Betish Ma-enm, 
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alabaster tomb in Norbury Church, which 
hed been presented to the society by the 
Eari of Shrewsbury some time back, but 
which, from want of space, they had been 
hitherto unable to exhibit. There is also 
am extensive library, a large collection of 
drawings and engravings, which have been 
arranged by the secretaries, eo as to make 
them available for reference to the archi- 
tectaral student. A report from the cum- 
mies congratulating the society on being 
in their new abode, wax read by 
we Trevor Parkins, §.C.L., of Merton 
college, honorary secretary ; a large num- 
ber of presents were laid on the table, 
after which a paper was read by Mr. Cox, 
of Trinity college, on ** The Development 
of Anglican Ecclesiastical Architecture,” 
which he intimated had reached perfection 
in the period of the Decorated style. 

Feb. 27. The Rev. J. L. Petit read a 
paper ‘On the Principles of Gothi 
chitecture as applied to ordi 
Churches."" He contrasted the 
ness of the classic 
giving evidence of its dura from its 
great size, while our inedieval architects 
designed means for diminishing the weight. 
and at the same time adding to the beauty 
and strength of the building. The claxsi- 
cal arch was marked by the keystone, 
which gave weight; the Gothic arch by 
the point, which certainly gave lightness ; 
the horizontal line, so necessary for effect, 
was marked in the claxsic style by the 
heavy comice ; in the Gothic by the light 
string-course. Classic towers appeared 
durable from their rothic, 
















a firm basis, growing up into light pin- 
nacles, surmounted by a spire, as the 
beautiful one of St. Mary's, Oxford, gave 





He preferred Gothic for its ca- 
by that he meant its suitability 
to all climes, , and materials, In re- 
gard to the lattcr, he spoke of classical 
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i, Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
the chair. 
. E. T. Artis exhibited a bronze 
casket, supposed to be Roman, of fine 
srorkninnship, and supposed to have been 
vhich has been found in forming 
between Northampton and 
h, and is now the property of 








esq. F.S.A., presented a 
copy of Magna Carta, printed x by Pyason 
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CApeit, 
architecture as mecessaril; 
blocks of one. not always prs hat 
while the beauty of Gothic often condita 





tainty of a rule for the size of cbenesle, 
instancing various proportions (from po 
external ap) of any, to the one at 
Shotesbruok, where it was larger than the 
nave), Mr. Petit concluded by asserting 
that our old porish churches would never 
be found models of larger churches or ca- 
thedrals in miniature. 

March 11. Mr, Millard, Hon. Sec., 
read the Report of the Committee ; the 
chief matter of which related to the | pre- 
gress of the works at Dorchester Church. 
The great south window and the beautiful 
redilia, which together form the portion 
already contracted for, are now om the 
verge of completion. The state pers the 
restorntion fuad ix more promisi 
at the last meetiug of the society ; 
scriptions from the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of the diocese, General Bi 
rows (the patron of the living), and 
others, have completed the sum necessary 
for the second contract, and the com- 
mittee will imamediately put in progress 
the restoration of the east and Jesse win- 
dovs, with a portion of the roof of the 
chancel. In restoring the great cast win- 
dow, an original design will be necessary 
for the tracery in the ro and that this 
somewhat difficult task may he satisfacto- 
rily accomplished, the committee believe 
it will be necessary to call in the assist- 
ance of another architect. 

The Rev. C. I’. Chretien of Oriel col- 
lege, has been elected secretary, in the 
room of Mr. Parkins resigned. 

Mr. Guy. of Lincoln college, read a 
paper on the * Architecture of Howden 
Church, Yorkshire,’* illustrated by a great 
mber of drawings and engravings. 














RESEARCHES. 


in a pocket size, and a Latin MS. ‘* De 
Rebis Physicis,” consisting of extracts 
from Des Cartes, Aristotle, &c. having 
inscribed on the first page, ‘‘ Liber Petri 
de Neve, Trin. Coll. Cant. 1678." 

A.J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. communi- 
cated some observations on what he 
termed “the Chronology of Ornaments,” 
and on the honeysuckle pattern which 
appears on the coffin lid of Gondraden wife 
of William de Warenne, first earl of 
Surrey. He showed, by numerous similar 
examples, that it had been sculptured in 
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cestershire, vol. ii. p, 30. It is remark- 
able for shiclds of arms arranged in three 
different ways: 1. De Roos impaling Al- 
bint: 2. Aibini. on the dexter side, dimi- 
diated with de Rao i. De Roos und 
Badlermere quarterly 
palement. From the ace oat 
of Badle<mere in this position, the stone 
could not have been carved before the 
time of the great-grapds iu of the parties 
A Lei Roos, 
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years uf 
and heir vnly fourteen: sual it was prs 

bably curing the time that one of these 
two Barons was yet a hetor, that the 
stone was ener i 
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Mr. Rogers exhibited 2 box of curvy 
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telligible. Ir sumed that, if repre 
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The bos is of th 

A. HL. Holtswart 
am account of the dise 
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containing the bones of twel 
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nt in her Majesty 
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A prisoncr in the Tower after the 
and execution of his father, the Marquess 
of Exeter, he was liberated by Queen 
Mary at the intercession of Philip of 
her husband. Courtenay resulved 
vel te order to uvert all suspiciun 
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C Apel, 


that he was meddling with poidal in- 
trigues. King Piitip care Lim an mtro- 
duction to his .Phiip's father. Charles 
the Firth, whose court was thea a? Brus. 








, perer, and or quirang bis 
court, proceeded to Venice, where be took 
up his residence, and the Queen's ambas- 
sador, Mr. Peter Vannes, appears to bave 
instructivas to watca and report 
ements to the Queen with great 
Vannes sovn bad to relate 
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cock isnever found on the medals of Gaul, 
but that the symbol of the boar is repre- 
sented in all the epochs of her coinage in 
all the provinces of Gaul, and all those 
countries where she had maintained pe 
manent establishments. (Revue Numism: 
tique, 1840, p. 216.) Another writer, 
J. Lelewel, who has devoted much atten- 
féon to the Gallic coinage, has in no 
instance diseovered the xymbol of the cock. 
‘Mr. Keller announced the discovery of 
Gallic coins in large quantities at Zurich 
and in the neighbourhoud bearing this 
device ; they had frequently been found 
for more than a.century past in the can- 
ton, part of the territory of the ancient Hel- 
vetians, who are described by Crexar as the 
mort valiant tribe of the Gauls ; but these 
coins had been disregarded, and classed 
amongst the nummi barbari. They are 
of pale-coloured gold ; on one side appears 
ahead encircled by a diadem, and resem- 
bling the heads seen on Grecian coins, on 
the other appears a mounted warrior, be- 
neath are five Greek letters, IITIIO, and 
between the hore and this inscription 
geen a cock. Such a’ coin was recently 
found in a Celtic tomb, with bracelets, 
Tings, clasp and other ornaments of gold, 

bronze, including a gem, on 
which was cut the device of a boar. It 
seems probable that these coins may have 
beeo Gaulish imitations of thoxe of Philip 
of Macedon, and that the letters described 
by Mr. Keller may be regarded as a por- 
tion of the name @1AIIIMO3. 

Mays. W. R. Haniltoa, esq. V.P. 
Edward Hailstone, eng. F. exhibited 
a cope, formed of crimson velvet, richly 
ornamented with embroidery on the hood 
and bordures, representing apostles and 
saints in tabernacle work. Around the 
beads of some of the figures are nimbi, set 
with garnets or artificial gems. This 
ancient vestment appeared to be of Flem- 
ish workmanship, andto have been wrought 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 

Mr. John G. Waller sent for exhi 
a facsimile of a singular “palit 
sepulchral brass, existing in Wa 
eburch, Oxfordshire. It represents Wal- 
ter Curzon, who died 1527, and his lady. 
The figure in armour was formed, with 
the exception of the head and shoulders, 
from an earlicr brass, the chief features of 
distinction being palleta at the shoulders, 
cuffed gauntlets, and the long skirt of 
taces, which characterize the costume of 
the fifteenth century. To effect the requi- 
site change, the engraver added a new- 
fashioned head, gave to the several over- 
lapping plates of the armour cxcalloped 
edges, nd converted the taces into tuilles, 
a skirt of mail. The sharp tocs were 
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CApril, 


rounded off to suit the fashion of the later 


said that on the reverse of the plates 
which form the inscription is engraved 
another 1-gend of earlier date. The earlier 
figure, with features of military costume, 
rexembles closely the memorials of Sir 





responds with that of Sir Thomas Brooke, 
in Cobham Church, Kent, who died 1529. 
Mr. Waller exhibited facsimiles of these 
two brasses, for the purpose of comperi- 
son; in several instances the practice of 
reversing the plate and engraving a vew 


figure on the othes le had been noticed, 
but no example timilar to the sepulchral 
brass at Waterpery bad hitherto been de- 
scribed. A representation of it has been 
given in illustration of the account of 
Waterpery Church, published by the Ox- 
ford Architectural Society ; but the sin- 
gular details, noticed by Mr. Waller, are 

marked or described. (Guide 
to the Architectural Antiquities in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, Part III. p. 
253.) 








(To be continued.) 





ARCH-FOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


March 6. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, President, in the chair. This meet- 
ing was held at the rooms of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, in Great George- 
atrect, Westminster. Among the presents 
were a collection of engravings, from draw- 
ings, of cathedral and other churches, also 
several etchings, by John Buckler, esq. 
It was stated from the chair that the Com- 
mittee were engaged in eens a Me 
moir on the ancient roa ps, 
other remains of British and Roman vont 
shire, to be read at York, and it was re- 
(quested that any information on this sub- 
ject might be sent to Mr. Newton, British 
Museum. 

A letter was read from the Rev. R. R. 
Parry Mealy, giving an account of the 
further excavations at Segontiam (Caer- 
narvon'. Extensive traces of buildings 
had been found, and some valuable Roman 
coins. —The discovery of a Roman pave- 
ment in Lincoln Castle was announced by 
Mr. Willson.—Two of the foundation- 
tiles found in the Roman villa at Wheat- 
ley, described in the last number of the 
Archeological Journal, were exhibited by 
Mr. Parker,—some perfect specimens of 
Roman red ware, from Colchester, by Mr. 
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ance to the Commander-in-Chief in 
Lich was impending. 
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ber of insurgents, led by the Polish no- 
bles Patelski, Darowski, Bystrzanowski, 
and Wenzil, got possession of the castle. 
Vp to the 24th the number was ree. 
honed at 20,000, The cuty of Cracow was 
Lon the 4th of March by the Ras- 
wand Austrian troop 

tin is at end, 
pecting the fate 
. Upnards of S00) inzurgents 
i tae Prussians, 
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pany was held. Benjamin Hawes, esq. 
presided. From the report of the direc- 
tors, it appeared that the works remained 
in a sound condition, with the exception 
of the influx of the land springs, which, in 
the opinion of Sir I. Brunel, will even- 
tually cesse. The toll from passengers 
bad much diminished, Several plans for 
carrying @ railway through the tunnel 
had been started, but the directors had 
ne proposal made to them. The tolls for 
the year amounted to 4968/. 16s. 8d., 
rent of houses, 4371. lls. 9d., rent of 
arches and stalls, 323/. 4s. 2d., which, 
with the other items, made a total of re- 
ceipts of 77137. 12e. 1d. ‘The balance in 
band was 1590/. 18%. 8d. The report 
Daving been adopted, Sir Alexander 
Creighton and Mr. B. Hawes were elected 
directors for four years. 


SOMERSET. 


The repairs of the magnificent cathe- 
dral of Wells are proceeding very favour- 
ably, under the superintendence of B. 
Ferrey, esq. the architect. The Lady 
Chapel is finished, except laying down the 
tessellated pavement. Three stained glass 
windows have been presented to the cathe- 
dral, one by the late Dean, Dr. Good- 
enough, another by F. H. Dickinson, esq. 
‘M.P., and a third by the Students of the 
Theological College. The nave, the 
tracery over the fine western window, the 
aisles and transepts, are beautifully orna- 
mented in the latter Norman style, and 
the workmen are now proceeding with the 
ceiling under the great central tower. 


SUBREY. 


Feb. 11. The presentation to the newly 
erected district church of St. George. 
Camberwell, and to the newly erected 
district church of Emmanuel, in the same 

ariah, took place at the Auction Mart, 

‘Mr. Alderman Farebrother. The first 
was subject to the life of the incumbent, 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, who is 41 years of 

The income of the church, which 
contains 950 seats appropriated for letting, 
and which is derived from them and fees, 
amounted to 470/. per annum. The first 
offer for the property was 500/., and it 
was sold for 810/. The second church 
was subject to the life of the incumbent, 
who is in his 36th year. It contains 
about 400 seats, and the income, which 
amounts to about 328/. per annum, arises 
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from pew rents and fees. There is also 
attached a convenient nage house. 
It was knocked down for 5302. 

The new district church of the parish 
of Lambeth, erected in the New-cut, and 
called All Saints Church, was opened for 
the first time for Divine service, the Rev. 
C, B, Dalton, M.A. (the newly appointed 
Reetor in the room of the late and 
lamented Dr. D'Oyly), preaching the 
opening sermon. 


SUSSEX. 


Some admirable changes have of late 
been effected by the Rev. H. Mitchell, 
Vicar of Boskam, near Chichester, in the 
fine old church of that place. In addition 
to many other improvements, the whole 
of the south aisle has been restored. 
Five new windows have been put in, and 
one, which is at the east end, filled with 
stained glass. The body of the aisle has 
been furnished with open oak seats, the 
whole of which are free. These restora- 
tions have been effected under the super- 
intendence of Mr. J. Butler, architect to 
the Dean and Chapter. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Nov. 12. The Bishop of Bangor con- 
secrated a new church at Rise, which has 
been erected at the sole expense of Mr. 
Bethel, from a design by Mr. Chantrell, 
of Leeds, architect. The ceiling is painted 
blue, and studded with gilt stars. There 
are four stained glass windows. The east 
window is a representation of the last days 
ofour Saviourupon earth,—the crucifixion, 
the descent from the cross, &c. The 
walls are decorated with scrolls contain- 
ing texts from Scripture. 





WALES. 


The barracks at Pembroke-dock are 
now perfectly completed. The fortifica- 
tion is in form an irregular octagon, in- 
cluding an area of 6,000 square yards. 
The building, comprising the quarters for 
the officers and men, magazines, stores, 
canteen, hospital, &c., is two stories high, 
with basement throughout, composed of 
limestone obtained in the immediate 
vicinity, hammer dressed, and laid in 
courses. The extensive faces are prepared 
with 430 loop-holes for musketry, the 
whole protected by spacious bestions 
mounting 16 pieces of artillery, baving 
a ditch 16 feet by 40 all round. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Gazerre Paereewest:. 


Fed.11. West Essex Militia, Captain Dick 
to be Lieut Colonel. a 
‘Feb. Second Lancashire Militia, Sir T. 
G. Hesketh, Bart. to be Major. 
"Feb. 23. Second Lancashire Militia, Major 
J. H. Ford to be Lieat.-Colonel. 
‘Feb. 24. Flintshire Sustia, sir R. Puleston, 
Bart. to be Lieut.-Coloue!; C. J. W. D. Dundas, 
. to be Major. 
ved. 25. 








Bor 
day Art. brevet Major Robert Henderson, Ma- 
dras Eng. and brevet Major Joshua Tait, 6th 
‘Bombay SN. Inf.to be Companions of the Hath. 

Feb, 27. 83th Foot, Major-Gen. A. G. Lord 
Saltoun, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Gen. Sir G. 
‘Anson, G.C.B. to be Lient.-Governor of Chel- 
sea Hospital. 

‘Feb. 28. Third West York Militia, J. Ba 
nett, esq. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. C. stay 
toa to be Sajor—To be members of her Ma- 
fetes Hon, Corps of Gentiem Arms, 

erick Blow Hirkett, es. James Little, esa. 
and Theobald Blake, ¢>4. 

March 2. Charles-Jolin Viscount Canning, 
Alexander Milne, esq. and the Hon. Charles 
‘Alex. Gore, to be Commissioners of Her Ma- 
Jesty’s Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, Works 
‘and. Buildings.—Richard Stevens, esq. (now 
Vice-Consul at Samson) to be Consul at Ta- 
breez; Benjamin Barrie, esq. (now Consular 
‘Assistant at Maiirid) to be Consul at Alicante, 

‘March 3. Major-Gen. sir Edward Bowater, 
K.C.H, to be a Groom in Waiting in Ordinary 
to Hier Majesty. rice Duncombe. 

March 5, Licut.-Colonel Wylde, CB. to be 
Groom of the Bedchamber to Prince Albert, 
vice Anson; Gen. Sir G. Anson to be Extra 
Groom of the Bedehamber ; Capt. the 
Gordon, 
Wylie 
silier Guar 
With refe 
at Punta Ob 
and Prench 




















































ave taken place, 
re the day of the action, viz—To be 
Captain, Commander B. J. § 











ivan; to be 
Commanders, Acting Commander 
fleld; Lieut."R. J.T. Leving: 
Lieut. A. 
‘March 9. Capt, Charles Hotham, R.N, 
KCB. 


“March 10. Licut.-Gen. Hari Cathcart 
to be Captain-General and Governor 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and 
of the island of Prince E rd, and Governor- 
General of all Her Majesty's provinces on the 
continent of North America, and of the island 
of Prince Kdward. 

March}. Hon irnegie, and Ralph 
Neville, esq. to he Lords Commissioners of the 
‘Treasury. 

“March 13, 7th Dragoon Guards, Major-Gen. 
Sir George Scovell, K.C.B. to he Colonet th 
Dragoons, Major-Gen. Sir Win. Tuyll to be 
Colonel.13th Foot, Major-Geu, Sir W. M. 
Gomm, K.C,B. to be Colonel. 
































Canning 


sworn of the Privy Council. 

‘March \9. The Right How. CharlesJoba 
Viscvunt Canning to be an sdditional Fine 
Arts Commissioner. 

‘March 20. Staff, brevet Lieat.-Col. Joba 
Bioomfeld Gough, of the 3d Light Dragooes, 
to be Quartermaster-General to the Queea’s 


Forces in the East Indies.—Brevet Capt. Joba 
St. Lexer, i West India Remument, and Capt. 
Thomas Hurdle, Royai Marines, to'be Mayor: 
in the Aru 











Lord Lyttelton has been appointed Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Mr. Augustus Paget bas been appointed 
Precis Writer in the Foreign Department. 





Navan Promotions, 


To be retired Co 
Appointments. 
“oa, to the Raleiel 






R. B. Watson (1847), 
tothe Brilliant. Commanders J. C. Pitman 
(eta), to the Childers ; E. Crouch (1843), to 

ov. Commanders P. A. Help- 
man and John Clavell to be inspecting Com- 
manders of the Coast Guard. 




















Morabere returned to serve in Parliament. 
Bridport.—Alex. D, R. W. Baillie Cochrane, 
exq. (re-elected). 

Gloncestersh. (ast .— Marquess of Worcester. 
Mayo Co —Joseph Myles M*Donvell, esq. 
Northamptonshire (S.).—R. H.R. H. Vyse, cea. 
‘Nottinghamshire 1 

Novlinghamehire 8.)—T. WT, Hildyard, €99. 

T. Carnegie (re-el.) 


Saford.—Mon. 
Windsor—Ralph Neville, ess). (re-el.) 














Ecc.estastical. PReErERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Herners, to be au hon. Canon of Nor- 
wich. 





Addison, Deerhurst P.C. Glone. 








 W, Bagot, Castle Rising with Roydon 
‘orfolk. 

J, Bromiley, 1. Worcestershire. 
7. J. Rrown, Sydling St. Nicholas V. 





Dorsetshire. 

. Rudge, Bratton Clovelly R. Devon. 

“W. Mullen, Great Baddow R. Essex. 

arlyon, Lamerton V. Devon. 

Coke, Ropsley R. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. C, Cook, the Mariners’ Church, Hult. 

“T, Goomihe, Girton R. Cambridgeshire. 

R. Croft, Hartburn V, Northumberland. 

J. C.Davies, Lianvairjusta-Harlech R, 

‘Merioncthshire 

Rev. J. Day, Elesinere V. Salop 

Rev. J.B. Boveton, Burnett R. Somersetshire 

Rev, W. H. Egerton, Whitchurch R. Salop 

Rev. C. Forward, Handley P.C. Dorset 

Rev. C. Greene, Fisbbourn R, Snesex 

Rev. J. Griffiths, Lansannor R, Glamorgan. 

Rev. W. Hawkes, St. Nicholas’s Saltash P.C. 
Cornwall 
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bone, Hen. 
ine, second 


second 
of Montagne-sq. 
11, At Stirling, Hanley Hutchinson, esq. of 
Grassfield-house, Yorksh. to Charlotte-Maria, 
‘eldest dau. of Robert Buro. esq. R.N. Stirling. 
The Rev. J. B. Gabriel, Vicar of Chep- 
‘stow, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the Rev. J. Foley, 
Holt Rectory, ear Worcester. 
1a. At brook, Leicestersh. Geor 
James Morris, esq. of the Lower-heath, 
Hampstead, to ‘Lucy; dan of William Gilson, 
|-_ of Ullesthorpe, “ic. —At Leamington, 
Ge Revs Thomas Wilson, Rector of Moteton 
Corbet, Salop, to Louisa-Sophia, dau. of 
Charles Brandt, esq. of Clydesdale Villa, 
Leamington.—At Portishead, Somerset, 
Frederick iFetherly, esq. to ‘Jutia-Maria, 
ungest dau. of the late Alex. Ford, esq. of 
stol.—At. St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. Henry Biwnt, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Henry Blunt, Rector of Streatham, to Char- 
Jotte-Mary, second dau. of the late Thos. 
Daniell, esq. of Little Berkhamstead, Herts. 
—At Stalbridge, Robt. Beckett, esq. of North- 
ampton, to Edith, relict of Jonathan Hooper 
Glyde, esq. of Sherbo ‘At St. Martin. 
cum-Gregory, John Fairgray Skarpin, esq. of 
Scarborough, to Miss Carrington, dau. of the 
late J. W. Carrington, esq. of London.— 
At Florence, W. Folvell, esq. of Brompton, to 
Joliet Dunbar, eldest dau. of Henry Perkins, 
esq. of Belper, Derbyshire.—At St. George's, 
Hanover-square, the Rev. Henry Blunt, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Henry Blunt, 
Rector of Streatham, and formerly of Chel- 
sea, to Charlotte-Mary, second dan. of the 
Tate Thomas Daniell, esq. of Little Berkham- 
stead. Herts.—Lieut.-Col. W. A. M‘Claverty, 
of Glynn, Antrim, Dep. Quartermaster-gen. 
New Zealand, to Anne Al-Giklowny, youngest 
dau. of the late John Casement, esy. of Inver- 
more, Antrim.——At > William 











































Ellen, twin dau. of W. 8, Tyeth, enq. of Pill 
Head’ House, Bidefor: 

14. At Florence, Cosimo Buonorotti, C 
sellor to the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
Rosina, widow of Thomas Grant, esy. of Ched- 
ingsell’ Grange, Essex, and daughter of the 
late Jobn Vendraminii—At Bromley, Wil- 
Mam Boyce Jomes, ent, of Hrunsmick'sq, to 
Frances-Hanuah, only dau. of Daniel Logie, 
esq. of Bromley Hi. 

15, At 2n, Surrey, Mr. John Ed- 
ward Reid, architect, of London, to Louisa 
Berry Sanders, late of Exeter.—At Kye, the 
Rev. Richard’ Compton Manle, of Lount, 
Suffolk, to Sophia-Lee, oniy dau. of Thomas 
French, esq. 
marco, Olt Aberdeay, Michael Pakenham 

igworth, esq. Bengal Civil Serv, to Christina, 
dau. of Dr. Macpherson, of King’s college. 
—Daniel Henry Aldrich, esq. of Woodbridge, 
to Sarah- Elizabeth, second dau, of John 
Aldrich, esq. of Hill House, Copdock, near 
Ipswich.—At Clontarf, Thomas Finlay, esq. 
second son ofthe late Col. Finlay, of Corkagh, 
Dublin, to Charlotte-Philadelphia, youngest 
dau, of the late Bertram Mitford, esq. of 
Ciontarf, Dublin.—At Rirby-under-Dale, 
near York, Capt. Broadley Harrison, 10th 
Hussars, to Juli Henrietta, youngest daa, of 
the Hon, and Rev, Henry David Brakine,— 
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At Clapham, John Wyatt Barnard, esq. M.D. 
of Hastings, to Altet-Philip, third tan. of 

es ite of the Hon. 
Gompany’s service.——at St. 
Mark’s, Kennington, Henry Wateon, esq. son 
of the ‘Rev. Dr. Watson, Vicar of ‘Den 
cum-Ringstead, and Doddington, Notts, to 
Elizabeth, fourth dau. of the late Charles Hill, 
eaq. of Wellingborough. 

18. At Blithfield, Charles Walter Begot, 
esq.to Mary, second dau. of Lieut.-Col.Chester. 
—At Upton-cum-Chaivey, Peter Marshall, 
fsa, of Greeks. Soho.sq: to'anne Wade, nieos 
and adopted dau. of William Beauchamp, esq. 
of Finetield, Salt-hill, Bucks. and granddau. 
of the late W. R. Jenkins, esq. of Aston, near 
Birmingham.—At Tunbridge Wells, William 
Horton, esq. Lieut. R.N. son of the late Rear. 
Adm. Horton, to Agnes-Jane, second dau. of 
the late J. Jeddere Fisher, esq. of Great Cal- 
verden, Tonbridge Wells.”——-At Walcot, Bath, 
Charles Brune Graves Sawle, esq. eldest son 
of Sir Joseph Graves Sawle, Bart. of Penrice, 
Cornwall, and Barley, Devonsh. to Rose: 
Caroline, youngest dau. of David R. Paynter, 
sq. of Dale, Pembrokesh.—At St. George's 
Hanover-sq. James Baber, esq. eldest son 
the late John Baber, eaq. of South-pl. Knights- 
bridge, to Frances, fourth daa. of the Inte 
‘Thomas Meates, esi). of Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 

At Si, George's) Hanover-sq, George. Bac 
ring Collier, esq. R.N. eldest son of Capt. 
it dan, 
rwyad, 























Arthur Fuller, of Holcomb, Surre; 
Georgiana-Crave! raine, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. L. Loraine-Smith.—aAt St. Mary. 
lebone, the Rev. William Thornton, Vicar of 
Dodfurd, to Anne-Georgiana-Frances, second. 
of Gen. Sir William Anson, Bart. K.C.B, 
At Stoke, John Holditch, |. of Court 
Prior, Cornworthy, to Anna-Maria, dau. of 
— Irish, esq. Mr. Joseph Treffry, jun. of 
Plymouth, to Alice-Hopwzod, dan. of the late 
Elford Sparke Eveleigh, esq. of Tredudwell, 
Cornwall.——At Smyrna, Frederick William, 
son of James Calvert, esq. of Malta, to Eve- 
line, second dau, of R. B. Abbott, esq. of 
1 ——At Cheltenham, the Rev, Edward 
Mainwaring, incumbent of Calverhall, Salop, 
to Frances-Anne, only dau. of the late Foun- 
John Woodyeare, esq. of Crook Hill, 
Yorksh.—at Lyme, the Rev. Charles Janion, 
to Susannah, widow of the Rev. John Prior. 
Villian 
rin, 

izabeth, only child of the Delon 
jun. esq. of Rokeby lark. — At 
Leeds, the Rev, Samuel Coates, incumbent of 
Sowerby, near Thirsk, and a Prebendary of 
York, to Charlotte-Auzusta, eldest dau. of 





























J. Linsley, £4; of Elmwood-terrace, Leeds. 
Kelth fe Be. dias, third son sf the Ren? 

eith tea, esq. surgeon, third son of the Rev. 
Joseph C. Rea, late of Cromvell’s Rock, Wa- 
terford, to Annie, eldest dau. of William Pavy, 
€8q, late of Elcombe Hall, Wilts, 
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in the act of cheering on the men, when 
within about 290 yards of the enemy's 
works. His death will be a loss to the 
public service, and deplored by his friends 
aud relations.” He was appointed Lieu- 
THO, 








tenant 15 Dec. 










Captain in thes army 4 
the regiment « 

Capt. Hee Ts, of the same 
regiment. He was appointed Ensign & 
March, 183, Lieut. 1H July, 1431 








Lieut. Thowas Kxox Scorr, 
same regiment. 
1 






He was appointed E 
» Lieut. June, 1 
ut. Wirtiam MON vt 
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‘tte has left a mother and 
three sisters to lament his loss. 

Licut. Rowen Gunns, of the sane 
regiment. He was appointed Eusign 14 
Sept. 183+, Lieut, Sept. 2. Teta, 

ut. Micwagr Retiy, of the same 
regiment. He was appointed 11 May, 
lead, 

Lieut. and Adjutant Grorur Sivs, of 
the same regiment. He was appointed 
sign 10 March. Ist, Adjutant 1 Ost. 
and 1. . wing. 
ei Lewis Brice, 








Fervzepore, « 
tanned the rash of Capt 

Dr Herearicre, 
Pane W 
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embodied, he was appointed its command. 
ing officer, July 16, 1841; and the dif. 
cult duty of organizing it could hardy 
have been placed in firmer or abler hsndg. 
Henay Garcr Knront, Esa. 

Feb, 9. a Lore via baie 
aged 59, Henry Gally it, 
Firbeck Hall and Langold, co. York, ie 
for the Northern division of Nottingham. 
shire, a Deputy Licutenant of that county, 
and a magistrate for Yorkshire. 

This distinguished traveller and accom. 
plished virtuoso and antiquary was bom 

2. 1786, the only son of Henry Gall 
Knight, esq. of Langold, barrister-at-law, 
by Selina, daughter of "William Fitsher. 
bert. esq. of Tissington in Derbyshire. 
His grandfather, John, who sat in Parlis- 
ment for Aldborough and Boroughbridge, 
was the elder son of the Rev. Henry Gall, 
D.D. Rector of St. Giles’s-in-the- Fields, 
of a French refugee family, by ery 
only sister and heitess of Ralph 
esq. of Langold. and ciardewetd 
Sir Ralph Kuight, who was aide-de-camp 
to General Monk. and knighted atthe Re Re 
sturation, The two sons of the Rev. Dr. 
Gally both took the name of Knight. 

Mr. Henry Gally Knight succeeded to 
the cstates of the family on his father's 
dea 1sas, 

ln years Te1U and Jel1 be travelled 


























S14 he published a poem entitled 
ya Rediviva, and in the following yer 

In 1817 be gave two 
seme te the world, the one eatiied 





aa Arabian tale, rave: 
ya sarcasm of Lord Byraa’s 
inbute to the muses was “Han- 
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E. H. Dawkins, the Rev. J. Rolleston, 
and the Rev. Mr. Hartley; 5. belonging 
to the Rev. W. Alderson, empty ; 6. con- 
taining J.C. Althorpe, esq. ; and 7 con- 
taining Viscount Galway, and R. P. 
Milnes, esq. 

It was a prevailing opinion in the 
neighbourhood, that most of Mr. Knight's 
estates were entailed; but such was not 
the case. 

By his will, bearing a recent date, he 
directs that the Langold estate, containing 
3,209 acres, covered with timber, shall be 
sold, and after the payment of numerous 
legacies to the families of G. H. Vernon, 
esq. and that of the late Sir George Eyre, 
Knt. constitutes his old friend and neigh- 
bour, Sir Thomas Woollaston White, 
Bart. the sole residuary legatce ; by which 
there can be no doubt the worthy baronet 
will, although unexpectedly, receive a 
considerable accession of property. The 
other estates at Firbeck, Kirton, and 
Warsop, he bequeaths to his widow for 
her life (as well as his town residence), 
and at ber decease he bequeaths the Fi 
beck property, consisting of the mansion 
and 1.281 acres of land, to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Commissioners, to he applied by th 
for charitable uses, The estates at Kir- 
ton and Warsop, at the death of Mrs. 
Knight, are civen to Sir Henry Fitzher- 
bert. Bart. The executors are G. H. Ver- 
non. esq. M.P. of Grove, and Thomas 
Davidson Bland. cq. of Kippax Park. 
There is a legacy of 59,0007. to John Cru- 
foe. eng. of Leek, Staffordshire, who. in 
case Mr. Knight had died without a : 
would have deen heir-at-law to all 
landed estates. His fanded_ proper 
which is said to be considerable. is. ci 
in legacies to his different relatives. 
bis servan 
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to a Whig candidate, James Foster, eq. 
but the latter was seperseded in the fol. 
lowing year by Mr. Whitmore's son. 

Mr. Whitmore married, July 19, 1804, 
Catherine, only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Thomasson, esq. of York, by 
Catherine daughter of James Griersoo, 
esq. (which Mrs. Thomasson married, se. 
condly, William Charlton, of Apley Castle, 
esq.) and by that lady he had issue thre 
sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, Thomas Charlton Whitmore, es. 
born in 1807, is now M.P. for Bridg. 
north, and married, in 1833, Lady Louis 
Anne Douglas, daughter of Mar. 
quess of Queensbury. Miss Catherine 
Mary Whitmore, the eldest daughter, 
was married, in 1832, to Francis Viscount 
Bernard, son of the Earl of Bandon. As 
a landlord, he was considerate and liberal ; 
asa father, kind and affectionate; and in 
his friendship sincere and unchangeable, 
possessing a hand ever ready to relieve the 
distressed, and to promote every public 
good. 





Wiitiam Porrat, Esa. 

Feb. 12. At Laverstoke House, Ham; 
shire, aged 91, William Portal, ag Me \. 

‘Mr. Portal was born Feb. 12, 1755, the 
second son of Joseph Portal, eaq. of Free. 
folk Prior's and Laverstoke House, Hi 
Sheriff of Hampshire in 1793, by Sarah, 
daughter of William Peachy, esq. of 
Hampshire. 

He obtained high honours at the univer. 
sity of Cambridge, being tenth wrangler 
in 1777; and was subsequently elected 
Law Fellow of St. John's col . He 
proceeded M.A. 1780. 

He succeeded to Laverstoke on the 
th of his eldest brother Henry, a Cap- 
tain 1¢th Hussars, unmarried, in 1801. 

Mr. Portal married, in 1799, Sophia, 
daughter of Sir John Slade, Bart. of 
Matasel Park, co. Somerset, and by that 
lady, who died Jan. 19, 1837, he has left 
issae ac only daughter, Sophia. 
arp Largan, Esa. F.L.S. 

‘At Bayswater villa, Bayswater, 
year, Richard Latham, esq. 
governor of Christ's and St. 
+ Hospitals. &e. &c. and for 

















eaephatic words, ‘¢ Prom that 
mement Se prospered.” He affter- 
wards cecane weatthy. entertained most 
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hospitably, and in his leasure hours penc- 
trated deeply into the scientific recesses of 
chemistry, botany, geology, and orni- 
thology. He was by nature a philanthro- 
pist, and sustained that high character so 
nobly as to devote neafly the whole of his 
long and valuable life in realising the com: 
fort, happiness, and improvement of his 
fellow-creatures. 

By his will, made in March, 1643, Mr. 
Latham has directed that an annuity of 
200/. shall be paid from his estates for the 
support and comfort of his afflicted son 
Richard, under medical treatment in the 
Dundee asylum in Scotland. He has de- 
vised his freebolds in Clerkenwell and 
Westminster to his cousin H. T. Latham, 
of Lewisham ; leaves legacies to others of 
his family ; and bequeaths to his daughter 
Eliza Latham his freehold residence at 
Bayswater, with the furniture, articles of 
vertu, carriages, and. all other effects, ap- 
pointing her residuary legatee, and also an 
executor with the said Mr. H. T. Latham, 
and Mr. Joseph Smith, of Gray’s Inn. 
The deceased possessed a considerable 
number of shares in public companies, as 
the Phoenix, Hope, and Globe Insurance 
offices, the East and West India Docks, 
and the Grand Junction Waterworks, 
which, together with his leasebolds, fanded 
and other personal property, have been 
estimated at 30,000/. independent of his 
freeholds. 








Tuomas Groncr WALLER, Esa. 

Feb. 13. At his chambers in Essex 
Court, Temple, Thomas George Waller, 
esq. 
‘Mr. ‘Waller was a native of Cuckfield, 
and received a portion of his education at 
that place, under the superintendence of 
the Rev. Robert Prosser; and, being im- 
bued with the true spirit of charity and phi- 
lanthropy, he did not forget the old scenes 
and the old faces with which be had been 
familiar in his younger days, Many an 
old and poor inhabitant of the place of his 
birth has had cause to bless him for his 
kind and unostentatious manner of dif- 
fusing his charity to the most deserving 
objects; and his mild and unassuming 
manners endeared him to all who knew 
him. Mr.’ Waller bas been extremely 
liberal in beautifying and adorning Cuck- 
field church. A few years since he pre- 
sented a fine and elegant organ, built by 
Bevington, of London ; but, as it had not 
sufficient power of tone, he at great ex- 
pense caused it to be removed, and a 
larger and much more handsome one to 
be substituted by the same maker. Fora 
Jong period of years the masonry of the 
lofty arches of the church had been defaced 
by a barbarous coat of plaster and white- 
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wash ; but this, through the instrumen- 
tality, and principally at the expense, of 
Mr. Waller, has been cleared off, and the 
fine old work now stands out in its pris- 
tine beauty. As the organ loft was badly 
lighted, he caused two beautiful stained 
windows to be placed in the roof, which 
givea very fine effect by their varied shades 
of light tothe ornamental work of theorgan 
and loft. He has since been at the ex- 
pense of putting in two other stained w: 
dows, facing into the font-place adjoi 
the organ gallery, and has surrounded it 
with a panelling of oak, finely sculptured ; 
and beneath the western window he has 
caused a brass tablet to be placed, com- 
memorative of the death of various mem- 
bers of his family. 

His remains were conveyed into this 
place on Friday, the 20th inst. and on 
the following day interred in the family 
vault. Nearly the whole inhabitants and 
the principal farmers joined the proces- 
sion as it passed through the town, and 
made up a cavalcade of between 200 and 
300 persons, anxious to pay a gencral mark 
of respect to a gentleman who was dearly 
beloved during life and greatly lamented 
after death. 









Jonn Samo, Esa. 


March 19. At Lyon House, Wolver- 
hampton, aged 40, John Samo, esq. one 
of her Majesty's Commissioners under the 
treaties with Foreign Powers for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, 

This gentleman was a very efficient pub- 
lic servant. He first served for nearly seven 
years as King’s Advocate at Sierra Leone, 
during which period a frightful number of 
Governors were successively consigned to 
the grave. In 1834 his late Majesty William 
the Fourth was pleased to confer on Mr. 
Samo the appointment of Commissary- 
Judge to the Court of Mixed Commission 
at Surinam, to which settlement he imme- 
distely proceeded. The zealous and able 
manner with which he discharged the ar- 
duous and delicate functions of that office 
elicited the marked approbation of Govern- 
ment, and in 1841 Mr. Samo was removed 
to Rio-de-Janeiro, where his services as 
Chief Commissioner were deemed likely 
to prove most valuable. In this expec- 
tation her Majesty’s Government were 
not disappointed; but the labour conse- 
quent upon the energetic discharge of his 
duties under peculiarly difficult circum- 
stances, arising out of the adverse conduct 
of the Brazilian authorities in carrying 
out the provisions of the Slave Trade 
treaties, acting upon a state of health 
already seriously impaired by a continuous 
service of fourteen yeara in the 
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Rev. Taomas Witiiams, M.A. 

Jan. 9, At Devizes, 44, the Rev. 
Thomas Williams, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of Pitcomb and Wyke Champflower, So- 
mersetshire. 

Mr. Williams was the third son of the 
late Rev. David Williams, who for more 
than forty years was incumbent of Hey- 
tesbury in the county of Wilts; and died 
much respected in 1836 at the advanced 
age of 87.* 

An elder brother of the Rev. Thomas 
Williams greatly distinguished himself at 
Oxford, and is now an eminent chamber 
barrister in London. Another brother 
(who, we believe, was educated at Oxford 
also,) is justly considered one of the first 
physicians of the day ; and in pulmonary 
complaints, especially, is frequently con- 
sulted by some of the first families in the 
kingdom. The doctor resides in London 
also. Another brother (we believe the 
youngest) is now master in the Edinburgh 
Academy, and lately was a candidate for 
the rectorship of the High School, Mon- 
treal, when some of the highest testimo- 
nials were awarded him from gentlemen 
of the first literary attainments. He was 
educated at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where his progress was marked by the 
honours which he successively obtained. 

The subject of this memoir received a 
preliminary classical education from his 
excellent father ; and at sixteen was placed 
at the school at Marlborough, over which 
the Rev. Thomas Lawes then presided. 
Here, as in his boyhood, he was distin- 
guished by his steadiness afd diligence. 
In 1819, he was entered at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he conducted 
himself with the greatest propriety. His 
intellectual powers were considerable, 
but not quick in operation; and were 
exercised rather from a sense of duty than 
from the impulse of ambition. Hence, 
though he easily surmounted all the ordi- 
nary difficulties in mathematics, he pur- 
sued with eagerness his more favourite 
subjects of moral philosophy and divinity. 
He obtained, however, junior honours, 
and gained a prize for an essay on moral 
philosophy. Being naturally of a shy and 
retiring Uaposition, he formed but few 
acquaintances at the university, but these 
were select and lasting; amongst whom 
were Dr. Bowstead, late Bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry. From an early period 
in life, he had a deep sense of the awful 
responsibility which belongs to the minis- 
terial character. He was wont to say to 
his mother (to whom he was most tenderly 








* See a Memoir of him in our vol. VII, 
p. 209, 
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attached), “I feel the care of my own 
soul enough for me, and therefore fear to 
undertake the care of the souls of others."” 
He learned, however, in the school of 
Christ, that though in himself he was 
“‘not sufficient for these things,” yet 
“his sufficiency was of God,’ In this 
spirit he prepared himself {@r the minis- 
try. He was ordained deacon by Dr. 
Burgess, late Bishop of Sarum, to the 
curacy of Sherrington, near Heytesbury, 
in 1825; where, by a faithful discharge of 
his duties, he left behind him a name 
which is yet gratefully remembered. In 
1827 he was appointed curate of Stourton, 
through the recommendation of the late 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, long a friend of 
the family. This curacy he held four 
years, and by @ conscientious disch: 

of his duties and unobtrusive manners, 
gained the approbation and friendship of 
that distinguished baronet ; together with 
the good will and Christian regards of the 
parishioners in general. His next charge 
was the curacy of Brixton Deverill, to 
which he was appointed by the Rev. Mr. 
Canon Hume, another friend of the fa- 
mily. Here he continued for three years, 
and is yet remembered with respect and 
gratitude. In 1834 (on the death of Mr. 
Canon Hume) he was presented to the 
perpetual curacy of Imber, by the late 
Marquess of Bath. Here he established 
two full services on the sabbath, and 
erected a school for the education of the 
children of the poor. He was most dili- 
gent in his parochial duties and visitations, 
in which labour of love his excellent sister, 
Miss Williams, was most zealous and 
untiring. The present respected incam- 
bent of Imber writes to a friend as fol- 
lows: ‘ My firm belief is, that Mr. Wil- 
liams was eminently useful to this place 
and people, though in his modesty he 
himself thought otherwise ; and therefore, 
after a ministry of seven years’ duration, 
with that high degree of honourable prin- 
ciple which ever actuated him, he retired 
not to a better but inferior piece of pre- 
ferment.’” 

In 1841, three livings in the gift of 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. became vacant, 
viz. Braton, Pitcomb, and Wyke Champ- 
flower; Bruton worth about 170/. 
annum, and the other two together worth 
about 140/. He chose the latter ; a small 
agricultural population being more in 
accordance with his humble views. Here 
he continued until his death, preaching 
the gospel with great fidelity, and exem- 
plifying the same in his life and conversa- 
tion. He always kept in view (what some 
Pastors seem. to forget) that the quantum 

knowledge understanding which 
the poor and uneducated portinn vt tan 
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Mary, relict of the Rev. John 


Beadle, late Vicar of Widdscombe-in-the- 
Moor. 
Feb. 2. At the bouce of her brother. 


the Rev. P. W. Douglas, Larkbear, Ouery 
Mt. Mary, aged 47. Mary, only dau. of the 
Jats Rev. P. Do D.D. Master of 
Corpas Christi College, Cambridge. 

At Bridgetown, near Totnes, aged 25, 
Alexander Doa, esq. only son of the late 
Alexander Don, esq. of Lloyd's. 

March 1. At the resideace of ber son- 
inlaw W. P. Moald. esq. Plymstock, 
aged 68, Sarah, r=lict of J. H. Priest, esq. 
Comm. R.N. 

At Starcross, aged 4, John Newcombe, 


Ke Compton, near Plymouth, Harriet, 
wife of Commodore Sir Gordon Bremer, 
KC.B. K.C.H. 

March 2. Aged78, Daniel Asher Alex- 
ander, esq. of Baring Crescent, Exeter. 

Aged 51, Henrietta, wife of Joba Beavis 
Bignell, esq. M.D. of Barnstaple. 

March 7. At Adlamville Lodge, near 
Torquay, aged 42, William Adiam O'Hal- 
, esq. sole proprietor of Upper and 
Lower Warminster, and Essex Valley es- 
am in the parish of St Elizabeth, 





jamaica. 

‘At Sidmonth, Jane, wife of T. S. 
Hodges, esq. sie 
Marek 8. At Whitleigh House, near 
Devonport, aged 74, Edmund Neon Gen- 
ays, esq. 

Dorset.—Jan. 23. At Wareham, aged 
84, Jane. relict of Admiral Haowell. 

Feb..13. At Weymouth, aged 28, Ca- 
roline, wife of Comm. Crispin, of her 
Majesty’ 's yacht Victoria and Albert. 

At Dorcbester, aged 69, 
Charlot dau. of the late Rev. Joho 
Feaver, Vicar of St. Mary Church. 

Morch 5, At Beaminster, aged 92, 
Phillis, last surviving sister of the late 
Dr. Dunning, M.D. of Bridgwater, and 
the lineal descendant of the celebrated 
John Dunning Baron Ashburton, Lord 
High Chancellor of. Great Britain in the 
reign of George the Second. 

March 6. Jawes Mortimer, esq. of 
‘Wyke house, Dorset. 

Essex.— Jan. 24. Jane, relict of 
James Willian M. esq. of Newport. 

Feb. 16. At his residence, Elins, 
Chelmsford, Thomas Perkius, sq. of the 
firm of Perkins, Gepp aud Veley, soli- 
citors, of that place. 

Feb. 27. At Latton Vicaraze, Hyde- 
William, infant son of the Res. Hyde 
Beadon. 

Groversten.—Feb. 17, at Murcott, 
aged 87, Mrs. Ann Worvell. 

Feb.19. Aged 36, Anna, wife of George 
Davey, Portland-sq. Bristol. 











Ostrvaay. 


CApell, 


52, Semesi, 
faloott, esq. of 


Feb. 23. At Henbary-bill, seddemiy. 
aged 67, Mary-Helena, eldest dan. of the 
late Rev J. Dambeny, Rector of Stratten, 

Feb. 25. At Newent, agod 23, William, 
ellest_ son of Thomas Cadle, esq. eoliciter. 

Suddenly, at Clifton, ‘arcd 76 78, Phillie 

Arandell, widow of William Mounier 


Feb. 22. At Beistel, 
son of the late Joha 
Beth. 


believe, the elder son of the Rev. 

Boger Drummond, who died in 1806, the 
fifth son of the Hon. Robert 

of Cadlands. He was called tothe bar at 
Lincoln's Inn, April 27. 1785. 

Feb. 24. Aged 43, Charles Froemss, 
aq. of Chipping Campden, late of Beck- 
ford Hall. 

‘Aged 72, Richard Haynes, eaq. soli- 
citor. 

‘At Kingsdown, Bristol, aged 64, Joseph 
Whitchurch, esq. eldest son of the late 
Joseph Whitchurch. esq. of Backwell, 
Somerset. 

Lately. At the Hotwells. Cliftos, W. 
Gardnor, youngest son of the late Licat.- 
Col. Gardnor, Carmarthea. 

March 1. At Charlton King’s, near 
Cheltenham, Charlotts, relict of Rear- 
Adm. Mansel. 

March 2. At Clifton, Miss Elisabeth 
Marett. of Southampton, eldest das. of 
the late Charles Marett, esq. of Bishop's 
Waltham. 

March 3, At Bristol, John Blake, esq. 
surgeon. 

March 4. At Clifton, Mary-Anne, el- 
dest surviving da. of the late Collingwood 
Peas Jackson, esq. of Newcastle-upoa- 

ne. 

March 6. At Cheltenham, Anpe-Go- 

ict of W. Scully, esq. M.D. 








At Cheltenham, aged 61, 
dridge, esq. 

‘March i 10. At Clifton, aged 79, W. BR. 
Reynell, cay. 

Hay 


Ambrale El. 


At West Cowes, 


esq. 

Feb. 15. At Ventnor, Caroline-Chris- 
tiana, youngest dau. of the late Arch- 
deacon Ticvelyau. 

Feb. 23. At Cholderton-lodge, aged 51, 
Mary, wile of the Rev. Watson Dickens, 
of Adixham, sister of Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, Bart. She was the eldest surviving 
dau. of Sir Edward the eighth Baronet, by 
his first wife Mary dau. and cobeir of Wil, 
liam Weston Hugessen, of Frecsuler; co. 
ear and Ganon 1818. 

. At port, 79, - 
a ate a Pa 











1946.) 


He wes made Lieut. 1791, Commander 
1813. 

March 3. At Bishop Morley’s College, 
Winchester, 63, Mary, relict of the 
Bev. Joseph 


Heats.— 





. 26, Aged 34, Henry 
Smith, esq. surgeon, of Cheshunt. 

Hrarronv.—Feb. 27. Aged 83, Ed- 
ward Woodhouse, esq. of Westbury, Leo- 
minster. 

Lately. At Ledbury, at an advanced 
age, Charlotte, relict of R. Ballard, esq. 
solicitor, Malvern Link, Worcestershire. 

Howrinevox.—Feb. 7. At Bainton 
House, aged 37, J. E. Oldham, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Fletton, aged 39, E. H. 1. 
Compton, esq. late of Water Newton. 

Kent.—Feb.7. At Ravensbourne Park, 
aged 49, Heory Hepworth Doughty, esq. 

‘Feb. 13. At Ashurst, aged 87, Mary, 
widow of Richard Bell, esq. 












y a 
Feb. 25, At Charlton, aged 79, Mary, 
widow of Samuel Enderby, exq. of Black- 


heath. 

March \. At Gravesend, aged 81, Mrs. 
Clarke, of Pontywall Hall, Breconsh. 

Aged 14, Emily, youngest dau. of Tho- 
mas Grant, esq. of Sutton Valence. 

March 2, Eliza, second dau. of the 
Rey. P. Le Geyt, Vicar of Marden. 

March 4. At Tenterden, aged 75, Eli- 
zabeth-Hyland, widow of Thomas Man- 
clark, esq. 

‘At Farningham, aged 72, Mrs, Ann 
Col; 











Anv-Eliza, wife of E. P. 
Thompson, esq. of Dover. 

‘March it Aged 19, Julia, dau. of 
John Alfred Wigan, esq. of Clare House, 
near Maidstone. 

Lancasrga.—Feb. 9. At Liverpool, 
aged 78, John Kearsley, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Lark Hill, Preston, aged 
49, Samuel Horrocks, esq. a magistrate 
and deputy lieutenant ofthe county. He 
was the only son of the late Samuel Hor- 
rocks, esq. M.P. for Preston, by Alice, 
dau. of Mr. Duckworth. He married in 
1827 Eliza, second dau of Thomas Miller, 

|- of Preston. 

BICESTER.—Jan, 22. At Long Claw- 
son, aged 52, Charles Blagden, esq. third 
son of the late Jobn Blagden, esq. formerly 
of Chichester. 

Jan.29. Mary, wife of Robert Marston, 
e9q. of Enderby. 

Feb. 25. In his 43rd year, Mr. John 
Bailey, of Leicester, leaving a widow 
aad ten children. He had for several 








Osituasy. 


Sd 
[riiiled the offca of Secretary of the 


‘Agricultaral . 

Feb. 27. At Kegworth, aged 65, Charles 
Dakins, esq. youngest son of the late Wil- 
liam Dakins, esq. of Alverstoke, Hants. 

March 5. In Leicester, aged 83, Mrs. 
Mary Booth, formerly of Aonesley Wood. 
house, Notts. 


Lincotn.—Jan. 29. AtStamford, aged 
94, Mrs. Frances Belgrave, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Jeremiah ve, Ree- 
tor of Preston, Ratland, and of North Kil- 
worth, Leic. and sister of the late Mr. 
Alderman Belgrave, of Stamford. 

Feb. 17. At Westwoodside, aged 26, 
Mr. George Bradbury. He was well. 
known in the Isle and on the Trent-side, 
as one of the claimants of the Leeman 
property. His death was occasioned by 
ansiety of mind and exertion of body, 

aving travelled nearly night and day for 
the laet two years in search of documents 
to prove his claim, or rather that of ata 
uncle, to the aforesaid property. 

Muporesex.—Feb, 14. At Kilburn, 
aged 60, Charlotte, second dau. of the 
late John Dickinson, esq. formerly of 
Tottenbam. 

Feb. 20. At Mill Hill, aged 40, Henry 
Haley Holm, esq. of Hendon, many years 
the papil of the late Dr. Spurzheim, and 
known to the faculty as one of the first 
anatomists of the brain. 

Feb. 24. At Castle Bar, Ealing, Mary, 
dau. of the late Thomas Perrin, esq. sol 
citor, of Dartmouth, and relict of Stephen 
Lane, esq. of Kingsbridge, Devon. 

March 1. Aged 79, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Burton, esq. of Southgate. 

March 9. At Edmonton, Thomas War- 
ren, esq. of the Commercial Sale Rooms, 
Mincing-lane, and late of Aston Cottage, 
Holloway. 

NoaFo.x.—Jan. 26. Mary, relict of 
Geo. Sharpe, esq. of Westwick, near North 
Walsham, and third dau. of the late John 
Judy, esq. of Filby. 

Jan. 31, At Norwich, aged 60, Wil 
liam Chase, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Heigham, near Norwich, 
aged 60, W. O. Locke, evq. M.D. 

Feb. 27. Aged 59, John Winn Gooch, 
esq. of Woodton. ; 

Fed. 28. At Brecondale, near Norwich, 
aged 75, James Clubbe, esq. late of Earl 
Sohan-Lodge, Suffolk. 

Norrs.—Jan. 22. At Northampton, 
Sarah, relict of Dr. Joseph Thackeray, of 
Bedford. 

Feb. 16. At Ranley House, near East 
Retford, aged 61, John Rogers, esq. 

March 1. At Peterborough, aged 17 
months, John William Owen, only son of 
the Archdescon of Northampton. 
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having had issue the present Sir 
Bowyer, two other sons, and three 


Noo. 20. Killed, on board hér Majesty's 
ship Comus, in the action at Point Obli- 
gado, in the Parana, Lieut. Charles John 
Brickdale, R.N. aged 26, second son of 
John Fortescue Brickdale, esq. of New- 
land, Gloucestersh. 

Nov. 21. At Nice, Major James Bad- 
ham Thornhill, K.H. late of the 60th 
Royal Rifles, and of York-terr. Regent's- 
park, He attained the rank of Major in 
1831, and was placed on balf-pay in 1833, 

Nov. 24. At Bona Vista, aged 20, 
Julia-Louisa-Maria, dau. of Charles Pet: 
tingal, esq. one of the members of the 
Mixed Commission stationed at Cape Verd 
Islands; and on the 5th December fol- 
lowing, whilst under quarantine off the 
Island of St. Nicholas, aged 46, the said 
Charles Pettingal, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Rome, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late Sir Joseph Birch, Bart. of 
the Hazles, Lancash. 

Jan, 7. At Boudja, near Smyrna, aged 
84, Elizabeth, widow of Francis Werry, 
esq. British Consul, which post he filled 
for 32 years. 

Jan. 9. At Nantes, in France, aged 87, 
James Wilkes, esq. surgeon R.N. 

Jan. 11. At Genoa, Herrman Count 
Baumgarten of Bring, Bavaria, son-in-law 








Osrrvary. 
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of Lord Erskine, late British Eavoy at 
Monich. He married the Hon. Mary 
Erskine in 1832. 

Jan. 18, At Barbio, department de Is 
Loire Inferieure, France, aged 81, Free 
deric Terry, esq. late of Finsbury place, 
Lon 


don. 
Jan. 19. At Madeira, Henry Bailey, 
esq. of the firm of Dobbs, Bailey and Co, 


Fleet-st. London. 

At Aix-la-Ch: hapelle, ate ara 88, Sir John 
Rousselet Whitefoo KH. 

Jan. 21. At saith aged 38, Mary 
Anne, wife of Lieut.-Col. Charles ‘Warrenty 
C.B. of 55th Reg. of Foot. 

Jan. 22% §&, G. Marshall, sq. the 


British Consul at Calais for the last 24 
years. He has left a widow anda large 


At the Hague, in his 8th 
year, Prince Williams Frederick, the only 
aon of his Royal Highness Prince Frede- 
rick of the Netherlands, 

Jan. 25. At Dieppe, Anna Eleanora, 
wife of Sir Lawrence Vaughan Palk, 
Bart. She was the eldest dau. of the late 
Bir Bonrchier Wrey, Bart, by Anne, 
daughter of Sir Robert Palk, Bart. ; was 
married first in 1808 to Edward Hartopp, 
of Little Dalby, co. Leic. esq. and se- 
condly in 1815 to her cousin Sir L. V. 
Palk, by whom she has left issue two sons 
and two dengnrt: 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


(Including the District of Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
From the Returns iseued by the Registrar General. 
Degarus Recisreaxp from Fea, 28, to Mancn 14, 1846, (4 weeks.) 





Under 15........ 1639 
Males —‘1817) 
Females 1741 5258 | oo and un sa gos 
Age not specified 4, 


Births for the above period,......- 


“AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, March 21. 








Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ae di[adi[s &@la dfs dj ad. 
549] 209 [21 9/33 4/3 81% 5 














PRICE OF HOPS, March 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 5i. Os. to 6/. 12s,—Kent Pockets, 51. 22. to 9. 15s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Mar. 27. 
Hay, 31. 3, to 4v. 8e.—Straw, Id. 12s, to 1/, 14s.—Clover, 41. 8e. to 61. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Mar. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 















2s, 8d. to ds. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 23, 
+33, 8d. to Ss. Gd. Beasts... 2745 Calves 68 
s. Od. to 5s. 4d. | SheepandLambs 17,070 Pigs 390 
32, 8d. to 5s. 2d, 
COAL MARKET, March 27. 


Walls Ends,from 15¢. Od. to 16s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 12s. 6d, to 25s. 0d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s, Gd. Yellow Russia, 44s. 6d, 
CANDLES, 7+, 0d. per doz. Moulds, 92,64, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 

































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. bi Therm. 

Se 22) 3 Be Eee 

FS5 5) 2 |b 8 §| 2 Se 
Ralgs| * 24 fom| 

Feb| © | ° a] ¢ 

26 | 50 | 87 | 53 46 | 49 | 44 

27 | 63 | 58 | 55 47 | 50 | 47 

28) 55 60 | 55 50 | 57 | 47 

Mul) 50 | 54 | 49 50 | 56 | 46 

2) 50| 55] 46 Sl | 56 | 42 cys 

3| 53 | 55 | 52 42/46 | 39 . do. 
4/49) 53/46) ,43 38 | 44) 3b a 

5| 49) 63/45) , 59 ||heavyshs.cly.|/ 19 | 34 | 40 | 35 sli 
6| 45) 51| 45] , 66 |\cldy. do. fair || 20 | 35) 40 | 35 ly. do. 
7 | 45 | 50 | 42 + 89 |/do. do. 21 | 40 | 46 | 43 * 
8/45 | 50/43] , 98 ||fair 48 | 51 | 40 at 

9} 40 | 50 | 47 |30,16|\fogey, fair || 23) 47 | 42/39) , 25 % 
10 48 | 52 42 | , 38 ||fair 24 | 44/50 | 41) , 26 |do. do. shrs. 
ll 46 | o2 44) , 46 |/fair, cloudy || 25) 49 | 50] ,, 1 36 ||do, do, do, 

| | 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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2) é 38 oy 6 el é Es, Bills, 
a4| 2d | 28 | RSEBEDSFS| 3 
#/@]e_ i> ja} ses = 
252083] 96) | 96 | 984| 103— 
asian] fog | | Sef) ot — 
ERP ES 
gam tl | 8 ny fy 
209 | 961 | 954 Wie! 
2093, 96f | 954 | 98% 96 
62004, 961 | 954 | 964 
7/2094) oot 954 | 974 
9210 | 3 | 95 | 975 
10,209), 98 
1 oak | 
13———} 953 CT 
13|— 964 | —. - 
14] 963 |__| 
= ea 
18) 96} [4 
ee 2 | aa Sic 
2 —— Fd a 
2 064 | 
2 96° |— 
25—|——| 96 _—_|-__}__ 
e3—_|—_| o¢ -—_ 
z7——_| % }——_|_ 
ARNULL end ALLENDER, Stock 


6, Bank Chambers, London. 
JB, NICHOLS AND FON, PRINTERS, 2D, PABLAAMEMT-ATRRET. 
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452 Lord Brougham's Lires of Men of Letters and Science. [May, 


Voltaire was the first to throw the new light on the carly history of Rome ; 
as specimens of Voltaire’s wit. he would not have given us two or three 
js so stale and familiar that they follow in every conversation Vol- 
taire’s name. like its shadow ; and he would have been able to show some 
extraordinary contradictions. inconsistencies, and retrartations of Voltaire 
even on those subjects which it was 
to force npon the world. But. if 
short of te eet tation. we om: 
the eri i 

























454 Lord Brougham’s Leaves of Mon of Letters and Science. (Moz, 
suficient antiety to the discovery of truth, prejediced i bes ri 
as gave him a right to say thet be hed ppl ohare from the avers 
formed his opinion, how erroncous socver of which be hed ung ‘bess cum 
x be, after inquiring and that not moned to believe. He is et whe blamed 

. The story which is related of the fer beving begum te doubt of the truths of 
master in the Jesuits’ Seminary of Louis istiaaity, im comseyeence of his uf- 
Je Grand, where he was educated, having tention having originally brem dwwected to 
foretold that he would be the Corypheres the foundation of the system, by a tire 
of deists, if tree, only proves that he had of the falsehouds which hed been belt 

early begun to think for himself; upon these traths. Even if the bigetry 

whoever doubted the real preseace, of priests, the persecutions of sovereigns, 
or questioned the power of absolution, the absurdities of a falas faith, the grove 
was at once set down for an infidel im ling superstitions of its votaries, their 
those countries and in those times. It sufferings. bodily as well as mental, under 
would be the fate of any young scholar in false guides and sordid pastors, reused 
the Roman colleges at this day, especially his indignation and his pity, amd these 
were be to maintain his doubts with a alternating emotions first excitimg the 
show of cleverness: and were be to mingle spirit of inquiry, afterwards too mach 
the least wit wi guide 3 thet 
straightway it severely os 
bat it must il persenal 
unfavourad’ ig had suffered 
its ases was made upon Voltaire’ and thes, os 
by the j ae 


f 


the Romish system. It is not enough a simple, a disinterested, a vemorable hier 
to bring him within the blame above archy," &c. 
stated under the third bead, that he was 


stood.” “ Transubstantiation” Lord Brougham explains as ~the real 
presence of the Creator at the summons of the priest ;” and “ absolution,” 
as “the participation of that priest in the attributes of the Godhead.” If 
with these doctrines Voltaire also rejected others, Lord Brougham asks 
us to be just towards his youth, and not condemn him hastily for rejecting 
the wheat with the chaff. We presume “ transubstantiation " and “abeo- 
lution ” to be the chaff, and the wheat rejected with it can surely be nothing 
else than the whole doctrine of the Christian religion. Further, we are 
desired to observe that Voltaire was a sincere believer in the existence 
and attributes of the Deity, “and no irreverent expression is to be found 
in all his numberless works, towards the Deity in whom he believed,” and 
that he has consecrated some of his noblest poetry to celebrate the power of 
the Godhead ;* but if an exception even to this may seem to be found, 


©“ have read Voltaire’s pamphlet, Tow/ en Diew. You wonder he has only 
twenty pages in discoursing on the great First Cause and the effects; but I think quite 
the contrary. He who says Tout en Diew says also Diew eef (out. * * * Voltaire 
in this pamphlet is rather unfortunate, He wished to oppear a Deist, but, withoat 
knowing it, be has shown himself an Atheist. The pot goes so often to the well, &c. 
One ought not to rab oneself too much against these things—they are too slippery.” 
Mém. de Galiani. Again :—‘* The pieces of Voltaire you have sent me bave plessed 
me much. ne sees clearly that he is a Deist for very politic reasons, Th 
vrites against the Atheists, they won’t reckon him am their enemies. It le 
“asant to think that we are come to a point where even Voltaire appears moderate in 
opinions, and flattere himeclf that be will be reckoned among the protectors of 
ion,” &c, Ibid. —Rev, 
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yy persons of his cam nation who have lived in later 
—tnen coment for character and learning. but es writing are 
¢ English reader and not ¥ 
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62 Lend Besnguans Loos of Mas of Laws and Seis. [Misz, 
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shone 5A minmex. He amang ‘he Wies “rer Zagtish Dodsiey’ 
Qoves sad Masna's Eifride mut Caractaces, % pr. aod lettered om che beck 
Trepicm Bertern' Tha wat operumes 4 V utare’s asowleter of the — 
gmp het we om wa am the Sulowmg peetty ines to Lady Hervey. Rad 


ts wy see the lover 
g_ Tint love iy aden town. 
fa my pre yom 1 baw iscover 
the power of your awa. 


‘Fhave is 2 letter to lar eo im 1778, written im Eagish, which is 
correct im words sad feltnion ‘yaistinhed ma Remy on the Epic 
in Eaciah. SoD ina Acentios of Locos vol ii. p. L13,—Rav. 





eA Portfolio of a Man of the World oMay, 


aliens. and we are compelled to make ourselves so; better be the servanes 
of a foreign emperor than the slaves of an English king. 

I lacghed ; and said we did no: conside: Irishmen as slaves. 

Cowat. No. but you treat them as such: bereditary becdsumen, the 
plasthings of a few great settlers. who dispose of the cation em masse, as 
they would of a slave ship. The Lord Lieutenant the proprietor, the 
secretary the overseer. ready with the lash and the fetters and the goad to 
wring us to his purposes. 

T could not help smilirg. th much emotion. said to me, 
“T see by your countenance that you are 2 very cvodnatured person. and 
if you were a Frenchman or a German you would sympathise in our mis- 
fortunes. but because you are an Englishman you la 
a good joke that ive ‘millions of men. because they wi 
religion of their fathers. because they will not fall down and 
Mammon instead of God, are to be withheld from every freeman’s = 
and every christian’s privilege. Denied the just rewards of their abilines, 
No civic crown is ever wove for them; they may plead, but they can never 
judge ; they may wear the lawyer's gown. but can never put on the Chan- 
cellor’s robes—kept in tutelage. they are never allowed the manly toga. 
We may use the sword. but we can never receive the baton: we must shed 
oar blood. give our lives, for our tyrants, but we cannot command. and we 
may retam home.—Oh: how many have I seen of them in poor Ireland— 
return home after long, long years of bloody toil. maimed. Mind—with an 
empty sleeve and a broken constitution. to ~pend their lees of life in some 
hut just habitable, while those they served with, because they bear a Saxon 
name, and follow a Saxon worship. are decked with stars. and ribbons. aad 
knighthood. and are generals and marshals.” 

T said that I had always thought the Catholic disabilities most unjust, and 
that I sympathized with all my heart in their noble disinterestedness. This 
pacified him a good deal : but when I said that there were English Catho- 
lics too who stood by their ancient faith, and refused the highest honours 
rather than palter with their consciences—— 

Count—Yes : but. if they have not their hereditary privileges, they have 
their hereditary acres and their far-descended rank. "The Duke of Norfolk 
and Lord Shrewsbury have their dukedom and their earldom still; bat we, 
poor savages in a distant island, we are pillaged. we are degraded ; living. 
perhaps, on some scantling saved from the tyrant's grasp ; some edge of & 
morass, some remnant of bog. not worth the robbery, is the dwelling-place 
of a king's descendant. ‘The ancient and dismantled forests of the land 
have mouldered to decay beneath the oppressor’s rule. and the sons of the 
ancient masters of those leafy woods are fain to keep up their existence on 
this soil of decay: so long has the oppressive tyranny endured, that 
nature's self bears witness in her changes to the cycle of our wrongs. 
The original race are disappearing, like those antlered giants of our land 
that remain only in fossil skeletons. To find a gentleman with an O 
before his name, like myself. will soon be as rare as to dig up a complete 
skeleton of an Irish elk. 

I reminded him of O'Bryen, Marquess of Thomond. 

Count.—But at what price are those honours preserved? The renegade 
in his green turban may sit upon the divan by the Grand Signior; but 
does not every Christian spit upon him in his heart? No, no—let us 
leave the coveted soil to those who barter for it their faith, their family 
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I ly advised his going to Greece, and said that though I did not 
wish to p his generous ardour, I thought he would find the whole 
affair very inferior to what he imagined. The rest of the party came up, 
and I had some conversation with the commanding officer, who spoke 
affectionately of the young Irishman, saying he was a capital officer and a 
very fine fellow. After the military men were gone I spoke to the Prince, 
and he promised to have arrangements made at Vienna to secure the 
Count from losing his Austrian rank if he went to Greece; a difficult 
business. 

Tuesday—Went to call on the Count. Found him playing on the 
violoncello ; he played well. His room full of books, music, and all the 
evidences of an accomplished man. I told him I had a relation in a regiment 
at Corfu, and that I knew the governor, and offered him letters to them ; 
which he thankfully accepted. A few months of the Greek revolution may 
cure him for life of his national independence. He was again at the Prince's 
this evening. Warsaw was mentioned, and the Count said to me, “ It 
wrings my heart to think of Warsaw. It is Dublin—a deserted capital— 
an imaginary metropolis ; all the remains of grandeur, all the glories of a 
senate and a resident nobility, left in their ghastly forms—the spectres of 
happier days; wealth, and genius, and honour, all gone—all merged in a 
conqueror’s power, and the sons of little men walk over the graves of the 
mighty. Like tethered animals, the despised natives tread their permitted 
Tound; and, chafe and struggle as they may against their binding tether, 
they chafe in vain.” 

4 Those who eat the grass quietly, and fatten on it, are the wisest,” 
said I. 

“The best beasts for their masters, certainly; the most easily bought 
and sold,” said he. 

“ Submission to human government is the same principle as resignation 
to Providence ; it brings its own reward,” said I. 

“With the small difference between power and omnipotence,” said he. 
“ Resignation is the virtue of a hero ; submission the vice of a coward.” 

«But when, as you say, the chafing against the tether is in vain, why 
chafe ?” said I. 

“Because, though hitherto in vain, it may at last succeed. We may 
lose to-day, but win to-morrow. You see Greece——” 

“Yes,” said I, smiling, “1 do; and so will you, I hope, and learn that 
any evil is better than civil war.” 





Wermar.—I was presented to Goéthe : fine head, handsome figure, and 
aristocratic air. He spoke French, and talked a great deal—rather prosy ; 
I could not recollect a striking observation to note when I came home. 
Yet there was no appearance of decay in his faculties; he is very much 
what he always was. He gave me the idea of a cold-hearted, selfish 
person. He was very civil, though—goodnatured, indeed ; but I did not 
feel the least wish ever to see or hear him again. And yet I could not 
say he disappointed me; he is very much what I expected. Weimar is a 
nice, domestic sort of capital. : 

September 18.—Embarked for England after a very pleasant tour. 
The Germans are always to me a curious study—they are so near, and 
yet so different from English. There never were people who more 
contradicted the doctrine of race and upheld that of position: their 
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which objects ed in icular 
Sisto eet He 
lescribed in conversation and writing. 
Had it been intended to describe 
the count int as containing various 
shields, each havi thearms of England 
quartered with those of Bohun, the 
word quartelé would have followed 
Hereford, thus :—“j autre des armes 
d’Engleterre et de Hereford quartelé ;” 
or, “ j autre quartelé, des armes 
ang leterre ct de Hereford quartelé.” 
Ido not recollect any instance in 
which the position of arms, whether 
quarterly or paly, does not follow the 
name of the family or the blazon, in 


early documents. Yours, &. C. 
Mr. Unnax, April 15. 
IN answer to theinguiry of “J. F. 31." 





in the Gentleman's ine of this 


month, 360, I venture to supply 
the etymology* of the names of those 
places to which he refers. 


Derer. Exverer; Brit. dufyrrha, 

a steep place ; tf, a rise, u steep place. 
appon. téife, duofe, tumulus, collix. 

Geel aon, a bill, a height. 

Alam. andi, endi, endi; Suec. enna, 

us. 

Gacl. fair, faire, farr; Brit. fuir, 
a hill, a rising ground, a ri 
“Brit. bera, a heap; fer, 


8 boss. 

Ang.-Sax. micel; Alam. michel; 
Dan. mikil; Isl. mikill; Meso-Goth. 
mikils, maguus. 

Anpover; Anp, ut supra. 

Ang.-Sax. ofere, ora, margo; hofer, 
gibbus. 

Brit. hwfan, a rising over; hur, 
huven, a prominence. 


a knob, 








* Another correspondent, W. T. P. 
in Endefer, &c.”” 


Btymology of Places,—Andover, sc. 


. “thinks J. F. M. at fault about deur oak, 
lle adds, ‘‘ Dar is certainly British for oak: but Andover, the 


(May, 

Brown Caxpover; Carrtox Can- 
pover; Preston CaxpovEr. 

Gael. broinn, a height ; bruin, a pro- 
tuberance. 

Gael. bronn; Brit. bron, any thing 
protuberant. 

Gacl. ceann, 2 head, a top, a pro- 
montory. 

Gael. cil, tumulus; Brit. venter. 

Isl. Ryli, tuber ; Suec. kyle, acervus, 


3 aceallan, a 
kernel. 
Succ. shyl, strues, acervus. 
Gael. brach, braich; Brit. bres, 


gibbus, tuber, nodus; Gael. breac, 
a tumour. 
Isl. bris, callus, nodus. 
Isl. brysti, colliculus in fronte mon- 
tium; pectus; Alam. preis. 
Oaxxerx ; Cuurcy Oaxker. 
Gael. ochd, uchd, o breast. 
Brit. och, uch, high. 
Isl. ok, oki, jugum, colliculus, cli- 
vulus; dckr, monticulus, tumor; Alsm. 
, tumulus. 
Suec. hiigd, collis; Gael. corrach, 
steep, precipitous. 
Brest; Brent Knowt; Brent Tos; 
at page 359. Brextwoop. 
juec. brant, bratt, preruptus, pre- 


cops. 
sl. brattr, acclivis. 

Alam. knoll; Suec. knula, tuber, 
a nol, colliculus; Ang.-Sax. cnolli, 
jugum vel cacumen montis. 

Gacl. torr; Brit. for, tur; a hill, 
4 mound, an emineuce, a prominence; 
Ang: Bax. torr, scopulus, Tupes. 

Brit. udf, a prominence ; Dan. odde, 
promontorium; Ang.-Sax. heuod, caput. 

Yours, &c.  Errston. 





(above) is plainly the lea or meadow distinguished from others by its oaks. 
of Andover, &c. defer appears to be onc of the two constituent parts. Whether its sense 
ix that represented above by the “ British dufyrrha” we will not venture to determine; 
but, with our thanks to our persevering correspondent Ervaos, we beg to caution him 
and others from referring the whole etymology of places to one cpoch; as most 
certainly some names are British, some Saxon, and some of still later periods. Many 
names of places are compounded from those of persons who owned or occupied them 
daring the Saxon times, and others retain the name of subsequent owners. This may 
be the = with Brown Candover. Enpit. 
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together a few volumes that it pleases 
me even now to turn over; viz. Cowper, 
Gray, Life of Garrick, &c. The only 
volume which I parted from was an 
edition of Goldsmith's Poems, having 
a number of additional plates. I ob- 
served it some time since in one of 
Longman's catalogues. This propen- 
sity in some measure continues: at least 
I fecl a desire to complete the tasks 
long since begun, such as Reynolds's 
Life by Northcote, Edwards's Ancc- 
dotes of Painters, Life of Romney, and 
a MS. Life of the late Ozias Humphrey, 
in folio, dictated by himself, and written 
by me, containing proofs, etchings, and 
io in every stage, engraved from 

is pictures, certainly altogether unique 
of its kind. 

‘The disease, however, that has the 
strongest hold of my inclinations, ix 
the autographic mania. Had it seized 
me carlier, ‘twould have saved me 
many a pound, as well as made me the 

essor of more considerable speci 
mens than I am. Even those 
by me present a chaos not to be de- 
scribed; and when they are to be ar- 
ranged I know not. "Tis a whimsical 
hobby this, but experience teaches me 
that I am not a solitary instance of 
being a sufferer from this malady. 
Your kind letter announces its arrival 
at * * *, and that it has taken up 
its abode on the ***. This I know, 
‘tis a hobby ; and a right good one too, 
because it is attended with little ex- 
nse. I prefer it to all other hob- 
bies, and have ridden it without ac- 
cident, save and except a few dis- 
appointments after the most faithful 
promises from iny various friends to 
assist me. Most happy shall I at all 
times be to give yours a feed at m 
manger; but I too much fear that it 
has been long use to choicer fare than 
iny stable will produce, ane to sub- 
mit to my sorry provender. However, 
let me entreat you to take the will for 
the deed,—to pardon this rambling 
hobbyhorsical furrago,—to make my 
respectful compliments to your family, 
—and to believe me to remain with 
eat truth most sincercly and most 
faithfully 








Yours, Wa. Urcorr. 





A FEMALE COLLECTOR. 
_ The preceding letter has afforded a 
vivid picture of the pursuits of a cele- 


The late Miss Catharine Hutton. 


(May, 


bested Collector of the male tex ; and 
we have now to add an equ: singular 
narrative of the performances of a fe- 
male Collector. 

‘The late Miss Catharine Iutton, of 
Flom, a tice was en in our 
month's Obit » evidently possessed 
muchof the strengthof ‘mind and steady 
application of her powers which charac- 
terised her celebrated father. Of late 
years she has been known as an inde- 
fatigable Collector of autographs, of 
which she assembled a very valuable 
series, and in this pursuit was she en- 

aged till within a few months of her 
decense. The following paper is in 
the possession of one of her friends, 
and was written at his request. It is 
singularly interesting as a record of 
her blameless life, and as evidence of 
her vigour and industry at a most sd- 
vanced age. 

“T have made shirts for my father 
and brother, and all sorts of wearing 
apparel for myself, with the exception 
of shoes, stockings, and gloves. Ihave 
made furniture for beds; with window- 
curtains and chair and sofa-covers: 
these included a complete drawing- 
room set. I have quilted counter- 

anes and chest-covers in fine white 
linen in various patterns of my own 
invention. I have made patebwork 
beyond all calculation, from seven 
years old to eighty-five. My last piece 
was begun in Nov. 1840, and finished 
in July 1841. It is composed of 1,944 
patches, half of which are or 
flowered satin of all colours, formed 
into stars; the other half is of black 
satin, and forms a groundwork. Here 
ended the efforts of my needle; but 
before this I had worked embroidery 
on muslin, satin, and canvas, and netted 
upwards of one hundred wallet purses 
in combined colours, and in patterns 
of my own invention: I net such still. 

I fave inade pastry and confection- 
ary as habitual employments. I was 
my father's housckeeper during twenty- 
six years, and during the twenty-nine 
years since his death I have been my 
own. I nursed my mother during five 
years’ illness, and ‘attended my father 
during five years of decline. 

I have been a reader from three 
beng old to the present day, and I 

ave read innumerable English books, 
and many French. In vealing Iwas 


always directed by my own choice, and 
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shall put his hand to this work. There 
are few things in which even the most 
learned man with a warm imagins- 
tion may sooner be deceived than in 
tracing the connection between dif- 
ferent and in the 

to show, that all, however modified ty 
time and by various accidents, retain 
some indications of a common origin. 
In iy last paper I mentioned some 
instances, which appeared to me to 
show that many of the words used 
by Moses in his account of the 
creation were engrafted on all the 
most ancient languages that are yet 
extant; and that even the Sanscrit, 
which has been regarded as having 
not the least analogy to any of the 
Semitic languages, would be found, on 
further and more careful examination, 
to show signs of relationship with the 
Hebrew, though time and the many 
causes tending to change the structure 
of all lan; may have almost obli- 
terated all traces of this relationship. 
I take the lan; of Scripture as it 
stands ; and it plainly points out to us 
the means by which men were so con- 
founded in their speech as not to un- 
derstand each other. ‘The words are 
very remarkable, and can scarcely be 
made a fair subject of controversy. 
‘They are the words of Jehovah him- 
eelf, “ Come, let us go down, and there 
confound their language ;” and it has 
been well observed that the expression, 
“ Let us,” &c. is no where used but in 


peopling the world at the creation, 
and in the dispersion of men. What- 
ever may have been the degree or 


extent of this confusion, whether con- 
fusion of mind, or organs, or both, it 
can scarce admit of a doubt that, 
though one part of the human race 
might retain, as we know they did, 
the primitive language almost entire, 
yet with respect to the rest most of 
the words and much of the structure 
of language would be materially al- 
tered ; and, even if the words were re- 
tained, the future pronunciation might 
be altered. Though many words 
might descend amid these variations 
into all the subsequent tongues, they 
might not be ezactly the same words 
in every onc; because various acci- 
dents might diversify what cach re- 


tained. It is enough for my argu- 
ment if it can be n that every 
encicnt languege og record has certain 


On the Primitive Language. 


(May, 


terms, having a close resemblance to 
each other, with the same meanings, 
however distant and apparently un- 
connected the people speaking such 
ages may have been. 

it has been suy that the He- 
ier. jo the Neat pea rey may not 

we exa e 8] 
replay een tra grag 
no doubt is so far true, that fewer 
seth! erry peri, Griaeely, bows 
at that ear! ‘iod. a - 
rer, as new objects, new relations, 
and new circumstances, were from time 
totime presenting themselvesin anewly 
created world, new names be 
given; but this is nothing more than 
what occurs in all languages. There 
is not the slightest evidence to show 
that the greater part at least, if not 
the whole, of the words used by Moses 
himself in recording the events of the 
creation were not actually the very 
words used at that period. It may 
indeed admit of an argument whether, 
after Cain had separated from Adam, 
and the human race divided into two 
families, (the descendants of Cain, 
and those of Seth,) a difference might 
gradually take place in the language 
of the two families. Each of these pri- 
mitive branches of the human race 
would make new discoveries and give 
rise to improvements in process of 
time; and, unless we are to suppose 
that these discoveries and improve- 
ments were the same in both instances, 
we must necessarily conclude that a 
correspondi ifference in terms 
wouldarise. Under such circumstances, 
it may readily be supposed that there 
would very soon be two dialects of 
the parent . For the same 
reason, as the world increased, other 
dialects might be formed, so that even 
before the Flood the number of such 
dialects might be very considerable. 
Admitting this to have been the case, 
the extent of the change would rather 
consist in the creation of new terms 
than in the extinction of the old ones. 
‘The long lives of men before and im- 
mediately after the flood would of 
itself tend to keep alive and maintain 


the integrity of the primitive 3 
Tat cull se scone twee aoe: 
bitants of the carth become, and so 
great we are told was the iniquity of 
the human race, that the doom of ex- 
tinction was pronounced upon all, seve 
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to the company with ordnance stores, 
founder'd, and only 15 men—most of 
which Lascars—out of the whole saved. 
This gale, though acting with such ex- 
treme violence, did not extend far. It 
was neither felt at Madrass nor Nega- 
patam. The Revenge, tho’ not far in 
the offin at that time, had it not; and 
the Liverpool, who put’out of the road 
in the forenoon of the Ist, had the 
height of it at 8 at night from the 
N.N.W. but had nothing of the S.E. 
gale, which with us was by much the 
most violent. 

“The 6th Jan. Admiral Cornish 
joyn'd_us with the rest of our ships 
from Trincomale, lucky in having a 
long passage. They had had no wind 
extraordinary, only an uncommon 
large irregular swell. Another re- 
markable thing is, that tho’ the swell 
with us was prodigious large just be- 
fore the gale came on, yet it fell as the 
wind increas'd, and in the height of 
the storm the sea was smooth; and, for 
two or three days after, 1 never saw 
the water so smooth upon the Coro- 
mandel coast. 

“ This gale, happening so late in*the 
year, when the apprehensions of them 
are over, together with the hazard of 
provisions getting in to Pondichery, 
on the preventing which the reduction 
of the place chiefly depended, if the 
squadron should be absent, were the 
reasons that induced Mr. Steevens to 
deter too long the signal for putting 
out. This disaster, great as it was, 
did not interrupt the proceeding against 
Pondichery ; and the want of the can- 
non lost in the storeship was supplyed 
from the Newcastle. We got two 
batteries advanced, of 10 guns and 3 
mortars each, near the new bastion, 
which soon destroyed all the defences 
that opposed them there. However, 
therewere many difficulties toovercome. 
This part of the town, as most acces- 
sible, was well covered with outworks, 
and, if the garrison had been inclined, 
and in a condition to have disputed it 
to the last, much blood must have been 
shed ; but this was saved by their sur- 
rendcring at discretion the 16th Janu- 
ary, in the evening, for want of pro- 
visions. The next morning our gre- 
nadiers took possession of Villanore 
pate, and, the day after, of the citadel. 

us fell the French capital in India, 
commanded by a Licutenant-General 





Letter from Adm. Kempenfalt to Sir George Pocock. 


(May, 


of France,—a conquest, in the glory 
of which 1 think you have a right to 
share, your several victories in these 
seas being preparative, and leadi 
to this grand point. The garrison suf- 
fered much during the siege from 
scarcity of provisions, and, when 
surrender’d, no eatables were left: as 
Lally * said, they had devoured every 
living thing, from an elephant to a 
mouse. Even the leather dubbers, that 
are made use of to hold Gee, were sold 
and dressed for food. 

“More revolutions at Bengal, where 
the Company's servants continue their 
despotick power of pulling down and 
setting up sovereigns. Meer Jaffeir 
they have deposed, and the prince his 
son was to have succeeded him ; but 
he seem'd something refractory,—not 
tractable enough,—for which he was 
destroyed in his tent by a flash of 
lightning t one night, as was given 
out; but 'tis thought the clouds were 
innocent, and not heaven, but earth, 
that furnished the destroying fire. 

“ Successful wars are such an easy, 
quick way for the civilians here to 
make fortunes, that it will take no 
small time for the Company to reduce 
their servants into their proper cHannel 
and vocation—trade. Tie Marattas 
have lately worsted the Patans, drove 
them from Delhi, and reinstated uj 
the throne one of the Mogul family. 

“T hope, S', your voyage from was 
as successful as to St. Helena.t 

“TI am, with perfect respect, S', 
your most obed' and most humble 
servant, 

“Rp. KenpEnrE.t. 

“ Norfolk, Pondichery Road, 

Jany. 31st, 1761. 

“P.S. The Cumberland founder'd in 
Gon road in a gale that happen'd the 
2d Novr. but all the people were saved. 

“To Adiniral Pocock.” 





* The Governor, and father of Lally 
Tollendal. 

+ The Prince (Meeran) was killed July 
2d, and Meer Jaffier was deposed subse- 
quently (see Mill’s India). 

3 Admiral Pocock returned home with 
sevel ships under convoy, giving a a 
sage to Sit William Drayerein Eis own 
ship. The E, I. Company entertained 
the Admiral, on his arrival, with » graod 
dinner at the King’s Head, Cornhill, See 
Gent. Mag. 1761, 
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ments are boiled down to jellies, and 
sold for calvesfoot by the London con- 
fectioners, pn burnt by straw-hat 
makers in the exercise of their craft. 

This should not continue; the 
wilful destruction of any record is a 
crime, and not only should it be 
severely punished, but means should 
be taken for its detection, for in a 
civilised nation it is as disgraceful as 
forgery is in a moral one. The de- 
struction too of an old document may 
become eventually the means of doing 
the most serious injustice, by deprivin; 
a family of proof of its pedigree, ari 
thus invalidating its title to property. 

Now the question that remains is, 
how these abuses are to be abolished, 
these disgraces averted, these crimes 
prevented. 1 The subject must be made 
a matter of national importance. All 
those interested in it must unite to 

reserve the records of their fore- 
fathers from destruction. ‘hey must 
unite their exertions to exterminate 
all those evils and abuses arhereby the 
rosecution 0! nealogi int 
Brat present so much impeded’ and 
thwarted. They must take measures 
to demolish all petty and provincial 
depositories of records, and to have 
their contents brought together and 
concentrated in one great and general 
record office in the metropolis; from 
county and egclesiastical records to 
parish registries and domestic deeds, 
this course must be pursued, em- 
bracing all public and private records 
unappropriated by the fimilies to 
which they relate. ‘This is the only 
course to be pursued. The arrange- 
ment of the plan should be confided by 
those in power to one man who under- 
stands his business thoroughly. Every 
project of advantage is frustrated by 
confiding its execution to too many 
people, by consulting those who know 
nothing about it, or who, if they do so, 
will only pursue it negligently and 
carelessly, or to their private in- 
terest and advantage, and not for a 
moment consider the welfare of’ the 
public. 

Some such person as Sir Harris 
Nicolas or Mr. Purton Cooper should 
be entrusted with unlimited power to 
carry out the concentration of all the 
records now scattered over the king- 
dom, the ecclesiastical, civil, and legal 
documents, and none of their preagat 

5 


Portrait of the first Viscount Montagu. 


(May, 


custodians should be permitted to 
have a voice in the business; other- 
wise the object is sure to be frustrated. 
I can have no motive but the national 
welfare and the promotion of biographi- 
cal antiquities in ‘ing so warmly. 
I wish to lessen the difficulties of ac- 
cess, and insure the certainty of 
search; to reduce the expense at- 
tendant on such inquiries; to secure 
the future preservation of the small 
remains of our provincial records; to 
place them in the hands of those who 
can read them, and who know how to 
value them; and ultimately to make 
he: ftudy of them a Popular pursuit : 
while, by so depositin, in 
the metropolin'men wil be euabled is 
trace their pedigrees unsubject to the 
spite of village parsons and lawyers— 
without reference to local jealousies, 
political and religious prejudices, or 
family rivalries. 

Hoping that these unconnected re- 
marks may catch the eye of those who 
can appreciate and improve upon them, 
Iremain, 

Yours, &c. 
W. D'Orrr Barzzr. 


ie Urnan, a 

may possibly be interesting to 
one or both of your correspaiien 
upon the Viscounty of Montagu, to 
hear that a portrait of the first Vis- 
count is in existence. It was sold 
with other relics of the family of the 
Brownes at Elsing Hall in 1843. At 
the upper corner of this picture was a 
cout of his arms in 4 quarters, counter- 
quartered as under. 

I. Browne in | and 4, quartering in 
2 and 8 quarterly Fitzalan and Mil. 
travers. 

II. Neville in 1 and 4, quartering 2 
Montacute, and 3 Monthermer. 

IIL. Holland (Earl of Kent) quar- 
tering in 2 and 3 Tiptoft, and 4 Chari. 
ton. 

IV. Inglethorp, quartering 2 Brade- 
ston, 3 Delapole, aud 4 Burgh. 

‘The whole surrounded by the garter, 
and surmounted by a Viscount's co- 
ronet. 

All these quarterings, although not 
arranged according to the now settled 
rule of marshalling arms, he derived 
from his grandwothcr Lucy, daughter 


and coheir of John Neville, ais 
Montacute, except Fitsalan ad Mal 
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B. In this Lucian may have intended 
to ridicule the exaggerated accounts 
of the great fish current in his time. 

I may take this op ity to cor- 
rect a misprint in the from 
Parthenius relating to the whale which 
obscures the sense. Instead of tabuloso 
dorso rend adnuloso dorso; so Olous 
Magnus describes the surface of the 
whale's skin “tanquam sabulum qnod 
est juxta littus maria,” thus deceiving 
the sailors. Read also “Sed” for “Se, 
at the beginning of the quotation, and 
“ undoso” instead of “undo.” I would 
also notice that in the Carmina Llus- 
triun Poetarum Italoram, printed at 
Florence (most execrably) in eleven 
volumes, where the writers are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, our poet is 

od under the letter (+. as Nicolaus 
arthenius Giannettasius, whilst the 
Parthenius, found under the letter P, 
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in the 7th volume, is Bernardinus Par- 


thenius, 2 few short of whose 
are there given. Of Giannettasius the 
beautiful eclo; are given, but not the 


Halieutica: the Nautica in 

edition I possess, and much value ; the 
first eclogue has for some time fur- 
nished amotto for the Annals of Natural 
History. 

Doubtless many of your readers will 
be grateful for your notices of the 
Latin poetry of the revival of letters. 
With regard to Petrarch’s, the subject 
of a very interesting notice im your 
March number, it is s that his 
countrymen have not furnished the 
world with a correct and legible edition 
of his Latin poems. It is a misery to 
read them in the Basil collection of 
his works, the only one which I have 
seen. 
Yours, &c. Ricnamp Tarzoz. 


ANCIENT HOUSE AT ILCHESTER. 


(With a Plate.) 
Mr. Unnax, Pockingham Row, The town also contained » bouse of 
. 1 New Kent Road. Black Friars. The old 


I BEG to send you a sketch of an 
old house at Tichester, Somerset, part 
of which was destroyed by fire in 
1844. Whether any part before the 
fire wos more ancient than the front 
here represented, I do not know ; but 
the age of this appears, 1 think, to be 
about the time of Henry VI. It 
is said to have been formerly occu- 
pied by some remarkable personages. 

jt. was certainly one of the oldest 
houses remaining in Ichester. The 
rketch now sent you was made in 
1834; but when I saw the remains 
last summer the front remained prett 
much as here represented: the bacl 
pet was entirely destroyed. It had 

n used asa public house for some 
years. 

Yours, &:. Jonn Buckres. 


Norr.—The town of Iichester is of 
high antiquity, ascending up to the 
times of the Romans. It was con- 
sidercd a county town in the reign of 
Edward the Third, and sent members 
to Parliament from the 26th Edw. I. 
There were formerly four churches, 
according to Leland, hougl one only 
remained in his time. The present 
church has an octangular stone tower. 





+ Bacon was a native of Lchester. 

y gh the county assizes were 
fixed at Ichester in the reign of Edw. 
TI. they were afterwards alternstely 
held at Wells, Taunton, and Bridg- 
water, as well as this town. A county 
prison was erected here after bce preva 
of the philanthropic Howard ; and that 
edifice was famous in modern times for 
the confinement of the political pri- 
soner Henry Hunt, the “radical” re- 


‘Gn the particular history of the 
ic 
house ‘communicated ty oe kind 
friend, Mr. Buck ixer, we are to 
have nothing more to say. 
ancient odifices are chiefly remarkable 
de Deving, survived date fellows, 
which, one by one, have isappeared, 
either from ‘lecay and accidents, or 
the deference of their owners and o¢- 
cupiers to the capricious fashions of 
the day, whilst one or two alone are 
left behind as the monuments of their 
pa and at length receive that notice 
and respect from succeeding era- 
tions which is due to their ‘cnerable 
appearance, and the long march of 
centuries of which they have been the 
witnesses. ; 
Should there, however, remain in 


(eng ty patinasep eons: / 
fteyr ta poewedde gh su vacryspenteues wyroyoy ye wena gurwup~ 
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the neighbourhood any positive in- 
formation or credible tradition of the 
history of this ancient house, its com- 
munication from any party who may 
possess it will be esteemed a favour. 


Ma. Urnan, 

THERE are many trees in various 
pee of this our country, under the 
ranches of which certain assemblies, 
compacts, and events have taken place, 
or have been planted in commemora- 
tion of such events, of whose existence 
it is desirable that your pages should 


Historical and Remarkable Trees. 
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well-foughten field” in which their 

roprietors had been distinguished. 
Beveral trees are also useful, as mark- 
ing the boundaries of countics, or of 
parishes, and other divisions of land ; 
and, although some are now only re- 
markable as objects of idle tales and 
legen lore, the tradition attached 
even to these is interesting, and might, 
by due investigation, lead to most im- 
portant truths. I therefore hope that 
such of your readers as may know of 
any memorial trees, and may see with 
me the utility of recording their pre- 


contain sorhe sufficient record. And 
not a few of our parks were, I believe, 
originally planned and planted with the 
intent of showing to posterity the 
marshalling of some “glorious and 


cise situation, and their ry, will 
not delay so to do before the railroad 
axe, or “ Death’s surer hatchet,” shall 
have laid them low. 

Yours, &c.  PLaNTaGuner. 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Ghost. 

THIS small volume in 4to. black letter, is of the greatest rarity. The copy 
‘we possess was in the possession of Mr. George Steevens, who has supplied one 
or two pages deficient, in his beautiful and correct writing ; and has, at the end, 
inserted a “Collection of the Poems which had formerly belonged to Anne 
Cornwallis, daughter of Sir William Cornwallis, the author of the Essayes, 
1600.” 

We transcribe the notes which Mr. G. Steevens wrote in the fly-leaves of the 
volume. 

“This boeke must have been published before the ycar 1562, as the Latin 

m prefixed to it speaks of Sir James Dyer, Chief Justice of the King's 
ench, who died on the 25th March of that year, as a person still living. 
sen subeas Sydnmi sive Dyeri 





Scrinia. 
“ Sir Philifi Sydney, whose name is coupled with his, died Oct. 1566. There 
was, however, an S. E. Dyer among the writers in England's Helicon. 
“T have since discovered that in 1561 Gabricl Cawood had a licence for 
printing ‘ Watson's Passions, manifesting the true Frenzic of Love.” 
“Ad Lectorem Hexastichon is prefixed to Green's Tullie’s Love, and sub- 
scribed ‘Thomas Watson, Oxon.’ 
Lodge and Watson, men of some desert, 
Yet subject to a critic’s marginall. 
Return from Parnassus, 1606. 
‘Wanton Adonis, Watson’s heire. 
Polimanteia, &c. 4to. Cambridge, 1595. 
“In the catalogue of the printed books belonging to the British Muscum are 


also the following poems by Watson. 
“1, Amyntas. 8vo. 1585. 
“2, Melibeus. Sive Ecloga in Obitum Fran. Walsinghami, Lond. ¢to. 1590, 


“3, Amynwe Gaudia, 1592, 4to. 
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“Tt appears also from G. Peele’s verses to him, and from the introduction to 

Sonnet 79, that he had translated and published the Antigone of Sophocles _in 
Latin verse. It appeared in 1581. He also parap! Coluthus’ 
Raptu Helene in 1586, Latin verse. He ublished ‘ The First Set of 
Tealian Madrigalls Englished, not to the sense of the originall dittie, but after 
the affection of the noate, by Tho. Watson, Gent. whereunto are annexed 2 
excellent madrigalls of M. Will. Byrd, composed after the Italian vaine. to. 
printed by Tho. East. 1590.’ . 

“An Elegiac copy of verses by Watson is prefixed to the Elizabetha of 
Christopher Ocland. 1582.” 

Thus far the MS. of G. Steevens, who observes that he bought the volume at 
Major Pearson’s sale, April 11, 1786. 

‘Bnthony Wood says, “Mr. ‘Tho. Watson, a Londoner born, spent some time 
in y¢ University of Oxford, not in Logic and Philosophy, as was expected he 
should have done, but in the smooth and pleasant studies of poetry and romance, 
whereby he obtained an honourable name among the students in those facul- 
ties. rwards returning to the metropolis, he studied the common law at 
riper years, and for his diversion wrote 

“1, Ecloga in Obitum D. F’. Walsinghami Eq, Aur. Lond. 1590. 2 sheets 4to. 

“2. Aminte Gaudia. Lond. 1592. 4to. Written in Latin hexameter, and 
dedicated to the imcomparable Mary, Countess of Pembroke, who was a 
patroness of his studies. 

“ He hath written other things of that nature or strain, and something per- 
taining to pastoralls which I have not yet scen, and was highly valued among 
ingenious men in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth.” Vide Athen, vol I. 

. 231. 

p Nashe speaks of “ swecte Master Fraunce’s excellent translation of Master 
Thomas Watson's sugred Amyntas.” And Gabriel Harvey in his Four Letters 
and certaine Sonnets mentions Watson among those whom “he affectionately 
thanks for their studious endeavours, commendably employed, in enriching and 
lishing their native tongue.” (Lett. iii. 29.) For an account of the writings 
of Watson, G. Ellis refers to Gent. Mag. vol. LX VIII. p. 669. He gives six of 
his sonnets. (See Specimens, vol. I. p. 307.) Mr. Campbell refers_to Phillips's 
Theatrum Poetarum, p. 213, for an account of his productions. The article in 
the Gentleman's Magazine to which Mr. Ellis refers was written, we believe, by 
Mr. Thomas Park, and contains a full and curious account of Watson's various 
ieces. In Mere’s Wit’s Treasury, 1598, Watson is classed with Harvey, 
Leland, Newton, and others of his countrymen, “for having attained good 
rt and honourable advancement as a Latin poet ;” and in amother piece 

ere ke “As Italy had Petrarch, so England had Thomas Watson.” ‘There 
is a well-written article on Watson in the British Bibliographer, vol. IV. p. 1, 
by Sir Egerton Brydges, in which he says, “ the book ix so uncommonly scarce 
the extracts which he gives from it are all that his readers will probably 
ever see of it.” It is well known that George Steevens preferred Watson's 
sonnets to Shakspere’s, in which opinion he committed the double blunder of 
overrating the one and underrating the other, and gave a sufficient proof that, 
however clever he was as a wit and critic, he had no taste or judgment in 
try. Watson formed his sonnets, as he owns in different places, on passages 

in Petrarch, Eneas Silvius, Ronsard, Seraphine (Sonnetti and Strombetti,) 
(an author we do not know), on H. Strozza, and some Latin poets whose names 
are hardly known. His sonnets are skilfully and artificially composed, the verse 
harmonious, the words arranged in their proper and natural order, and are 
valuable specimens of the poetical language of the day, in its most polished 
form ; but there is no fine invention, no solid thought, no natural images, no 
true sentiment or passion to be found in them, no ardour of imagination, no 
delicate sensibility of feeling. They abound in forced conccits, quaint allusions, 
affected thoughts, and that metaphysical subtlety and ingenuity that he borrowed 
from Petrarch and the Italian poets of that time. Ilis poetry is as different 
fo the poetry of! nature as the tawdry glare and lamplight of the stage is 

mm the pure native effulgence pf the morning sky. We may in conclysion 
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observe, that Watson does not adhere to the usual Petrarchian form and model 
of the sonnet, but has eighteen lines instead of fourteen, with a different 
collocation of the rhymes. 


Speake, gentle heart, where is thy dwelling place ? 
With her whose birth the Heavens themselves have blest. 
‘What dost thou there? Sometimes behold her face, 
And lodge sometimes within her crystal breast. 

She cold, thou hot—how can you then agree ? 

Not Nature now, but Love doth govern me. 

With her wilt thou remain, and let me die? 

If I returne wee both shall die for griefe. 

If still thou staye, what good shall grow thereby ? 

T'll move her heart to purchase thy reliefe. 

‘What if her heart be hard, and stop her eares ? 

T'll sigh aloud and make him soft with teares. 

If that prevaile, wilt thou return from thence ? 

Not I alone, her heart shall come with mee. 

Then will you both live under my defence ? 

So long as life will let us both agree. 

Why then dispaire ? go, pack thee hence away ; 

I live in hope to have a golden daie, 


Iv, 


Sweete Venus! if as now thou stande my friende, 
‘As once thou didst unto King Priam’s sone, 

My joyful Muse shall never make an end 

Of praising thee, and all that thou hast done, 
Nor this my penne shall ever cease to write 

Of onght wherein sweete Venus takes delight. 

My temples, hedged in with myrtle bowes, 

Shall set aside Apollo's lsurell tree, 

‘As did Anchises’ sonne when both his browes 
With myrtle he beset to honour thee, 

Then will I say, the rose of flowers is best, 

And silver dooves for birdes excell the rest, 

I'll praise no starre but Hesperus alone, 

Nor any hill but Erycina’s mounte, 

Nor any woodde but Idaly alone, 

Nor any spring but Acidalian founte, 

Nor any land but only Cyprus shoare, 

Nor Gods but Love ; and what would Venus more ? 


xm. 


I mervaile, I, why poets heretofore 
Extol’d Arion’s harp or Mercarie's, 
Although the one did bring a fish to shore, 
And th’ other, as a sign, adorned the skies. 
If they, with me, had heard an angell’s voice, 

They would unsay themselves, and praise my choice. 
Not Philomela now deserves the price, 

Though sweetly she recount her cause of mone ; 

Nor Phoebus’ arte in musicall devise, 

Although his lute and voice accord in one. 

Musicke herself, and all the Muses nine, 

For skill or voyce their titles may resigne. 

O} bitter-sweet, or hunny mixt with gall ! 

My hart is hurt with overmuch delight— 

‘Mine eares well pleased with tanes, yet deafe with all. 
Through Musicke'’s helpe Love hath increast her might ; 
I stoppe mine eares, as wise Ulysses bad ; 

But all too Jate—now Love hath made me mad. 
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Author. 
Echo, 


Author. 
Echo. 


Author. 
Echo. 


Author. 
Author. 


Author. 
Echo. 


Echo, 
Echo. 
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xvi. 


My gentle birde, which sang so sweete as late, 
Is not like those that fly about by wind. 

Her feathers are of gold; she wants a mate, 
And, knowing well her worth, is of mind; 
And whereas some do keep their bi in cage, 
‘My bird keepes me, and rules me as her pa 

he foots sia ase an ewene of rare Col 
Mine eye with loving lookes—my heart wit Py 
Wher hence I think my servitude but light, 
Altho’ in desdes I suffer great annoye. 

And sure it is but reason, I suppose : 

He feels the pricke that seekes to pluck the rose, 
And who so mad as woulde not with his will 
Loose libertie and life to heare her si 

‘Whose voice excells those harmonies that ll 
Elisian fields, where spring? 
Ttmightie Lave abocid hare what I'tace bard, 
She sure were his, and all my market marde. 


xx ¢ 


‘Where wert thou borne, sweet love ? Who was thy sire ? 
‘When Flora first adorn'd Dame Tellus’ lap 
Then sprung I forth from wanton hote desire. 
‘Who was thy nurse to feeds thee first with pap ? 
Youth free ith tender hand bound u my heade, 
Then saide, with lookes alone I be fed. 
Aviat sialdes at she attendant met en ber side 

"o playe, to aslo deep fast asleepe ? 
Vain Beauties faire, and pompeous Pride. 
B ttealthe when further age on thee did creepe, 

ere didst thou make thy oblefe abiding place ? 
In willing hartes, which were of gentle race. 
‘What is't wherewith thou wagest warres with me? 
Feare cold as ice, and Hope as hote as fire. 
And cannot age or death make end of thee ? 


3 
Hl 
i 
35 
ze 
8 
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In all this world I thinke none loves but I. 
None loves but I. Author. Thou foolish tatling ghest. 
In this thou tell’st a lie. Echo. Thou tell'st « lie, 
Why? Love Bimneelf he bet my y breast. 
He lodgeth in my breast. Auf pine for griefe, 
‘And yet I want reliefe. Heko. I want reliefe. 
No starre more faire then she whom I adore. 
‘Then he® whom I adore. Author. Heare, heare, I burne, 
Stil more and more, cho. I burne still more and more. 
Love! let my heart retarne. Echo. My heart returae. 
Is then the saint for whom thou makest moane, 
And whom I love, bat one? eho. | love but one. 
Tnlove ao cad of ls. dsthor. Thon prt 

in love no a , PI a 
Dwel'st thou in th’ ayre, or but in tobe bile aha 
In hollow hills. Asthor. Cease of to vaunt th: te 
Cease of to vaunt py ors, Author. 1 wor y 
But here for love I sho. For love I die. 


© @ liqnescens immutet sensum. 
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xxx. 


pptetancsd 4 wider tlhe eer yleenhior 
slumbering lay within mm 
Tn Morph ood a falocd soars fe rae 
Presenting her by whom I still am ledde. 
For then she came to end my wo, 
But when I wak’t (alas !) "twas nothing 80 ; 
Embracing ayre instead of m 
I blamed Love as author of le 
‘Who with a second y sight, 
‘And said (methought) T manst bide awhile 
Ixion’s whose arms did oft embrace 
False darkened clouds instead of Juno's grace. 
When I bad laine and slumbered there awhile, 
Rewing the doleful doome that Love assigned, 
‘A woman saint, which bare an angel's face, 
With tha wal, forgetlng what was pet 
i ’d, what was past, 
And sawe twas Hope which helped thus at last. 


xL. 


“This sonnet has been by Sir Thomas Wyatt, See Tottel’s ed. of Surry’s 
Poems, 1565, pp. 21, 22.” (MS. note by G, Steevens.] 


I joy not peace, when yet no warre is founde 
I feare and hope ; I burne, yet freeze withall ; 
J mont to heaven, yet lie but on the grounde 
compass nought, but yet I compess all 5 

L live her bond which neither is my foe 

Nor friend, nor holds me fast, nor lets me goe. 
Love will not that I live, nor lets me die, 


I hate myself, yet love another wight, 

And feede on griefe in lieu of sweete delight, 

‘At selfsame time I both lament and j eri 

T still am pleased, and yet disp! still. 

Love sometimes seems a god, sometimes a boy ; 
Sometimes I sincke, sometimes I swimme at will. 
’Twixt death and life small difference I make : 
All this, deare dame, befals me for thy sake. 


LXXL. 


Alas! deere Titus mine, my auncient frend, 
‘What makes thee muse at this my ca plight, 
To see my woonted joyes enjoy th 

‘And how my muse hath lost her old aclight? 
This is the least effect of Cupid’ ders 

To change the tuinde by fet ors the heart. 
Alcides foll in love, 

‘And layd aside both club and lyon’s skinne. 
Achilles, too, when he fierce Bree wonne, 

To fall from warres to wi 

Nay, if thou list, survey the ‘above, 

‘And see how gods themselves are changed by love. 
Jove steales from skies to lye by Leeda’s side; 
‘Arcus descendes for faire Aglaura’s sake ; 

‘And Sol, so soon as Daphne is espied, 

To follow her his chariot doth forsake. 

No mervaile, then, altho’ J change my minde, 
Which was in love with one of heavenly kinde. 
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LXXXVIII. 
I long maintained warre 'gainst reason’s rule, 
I wandered pllgrim-like in errore’s maze ; 
I sat in follie’s ship, and play'd the fale, 
Till on tance rocke fir sides did craze. 
Herwith 1 learne, by hurtes already past, 
‘That each extreme will change itself at last. 
‘This shipwrack’s chance hath set me on a shelfe, 
Where neither love can hurt me any more, 
Nor fortane’s hand, tho’ she enforce herselfe, 
Discretion graunts to set me safe on shoare ; 
‘When guile is fetter'd fast and wisdom rules, 
To punish heedles hearts and wilful fooles ; 
And since the heavens have better lot assign'd, 
I feare to burne as having felt the fire. 
And proofe of harmes so changed bath my minde, 
‘That wit and will to reason doe retyre. 
Not Venus nowe, nor Love with all his snares, 
Can drawe my wits to woes at unawares. 


xen. 


Phoebus delights to view his laurell tree ; 
‘The poplar pleaseth Hercules alone ; 
‘Melissa mother is and feutrix to the bee; 
Pallas will wear the olive-branch or none ; 
Of shepherds and their flocks Pales is queene ; 
And Ceres rypes the corne was latel greene, 
re Chloris every flower belongs of 

‘The dryade nimphs of woodes make ‘Sieke accompt ; 
Oreades in hills haue their 
Diana doth protect each bubb! ¢ fount 
"To Hebe lovely kissing is assigned ; 
To Zephyre every gentle breathing ‘winde : 
But what is Love’s desire? to hurt cach where, 
He cares not where, with darts of deepe desire, 
With watchful jealousie, with hope, with feare, 
With iy cold, with secrete flames of fire. 
O} hay wherein I did forgoe 
This little vod, #0 greate a cause of woe. 


xevin. 


Harke, wanton youthes, whom beautie maketh blinde, 
And learne of me what kind of thing is love. 
Love is a brainsicke boy, and fierce by kinde ; 
A wilfal thought which reaxon cannot move ; 
A flattering sycophant, a murdering thiefe, 

‘A poison'd choking bayte, a tysing griefe, 

‘A tyrant in his lawes, in speech untrae, 

A blindfold guide, a feather in the winde, 

‘A right chameleon for change of hewe ; 

A lamelimme lust, a tempest of the minde, 

A breache of chastitie, all virtue’s foe, 

A private warre, a toilsome walke of wor, 

A fearfal jealousie, a vaine desire, 

A laberinth, a miserie, 

‘A shipwracke of man’s life, a sinoaklesse fire, 
A vea of teares, « lasting lunacie, 

‘A heavie servitude, a dropsie thurst, 

A hellish gaile, whose captives are sccurst. 
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The following is o picture of on 
Egyptian village and inhabitants :— 

P. 101.—“ The settlements of the Fel- 
lahs, or agricultural Egyptians, on either 
bank of the canal, are frequent and ex- 
tremely curious. Overshadowed by lofty 
date-palms, are huts of mud, baked in the 
sun, rough logs of the trunk of the palm 
across the top, covered with rubbish, form- 
ing the fiat roof, upon whichdogsand naked 
children are to be seen; while here and 
there a strange sugar-loaf-shaped building 
of mud appears, frequently daubed with 
wild ornaments of white or red paint, and 
the summit divided into little turrets, ge- 
nerally coloured white, with little sticks 
projecting from them. It requires little 
observation to find out what these latter 
erections may be, for in each street you 
will most likely find a pigeon, while hun- 
dreds are flying round ; and these are their 
domiciles. Earthen pots being built into 
the walls, with their apertures turned to- 
wards the interior of the building, and the 
bases showing on the exterior, the birds, 
entering the edifice by holes in the turrets, 
build their nests within the mouths of the 
pots. Thick groves of the date-palm are 
invariably found close to Egyptian villages, 
for their shade is as grateful to the inha- 
bitants as their fruit is useful, and, indeed, 
a staple commodity. Morcover, among 
the ant foliage of these beautiful trees 

oopoes, crows, and hawks find an 
undisturbed retreat,—all revered by the 
natives; the dove for its social qualities 
and gentleness; the hawk for its radiant 
eye, theemblem ofthe sun. Every village 
swarms with dogs, serving as scavengers, 
guards, and spies, to warn the approach 
of anenemy. In the outskirts of the vil- 
lages a building, with a square base of 
mud, surmounted by a whitewashed dome, 
and often ornamented with mock frieze- 
work and daubs of colour, will very gene- 
rally attract the stranger’s attention. They 
are the tombs of deceased saints and devout 
sheikhs, and stated visits are often made 
to these edifices; for the Egyptians have 
remarkably strong superstitious fcelings 
regarding such holy persons, and believe 
much benefit to be derived from these 
visits to their sepulchres,&c. * * * * 
No one who has not entered an Egyptian 
village can imagine the peculiarly stifling 
smell to be found there, proceeding from 
the unwashed state of the inhabitants, the 
accumulation of dirt, and the collection of 
cakes for fuel, stuck on the walls to dry 
in the sun, composed of camels’, buffalos*, 
axses’, or mules’ dung, mixed with chopped 
straw ; for the scarcity of wood compels 
them to use this redolent fuel, the sight of 
which brought to my memory that remark- 
able passage in the book of the prophet 
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Ezekiel, which called from the pen of the 
scoffing infidel Voltaire a boundless flood 
of ridicule, under the head ‘ De quelques 
passages singuliers de ce prophate, et de 
quelques usages ancicns.’ In all oriental 
countries the natives are, in many 
compelled to use this fuel, and in some 
are even driven to bake their bread with 
that more defiling composition referred to 
in Ezekiel, merely as 0 type of the miser- 
able destitution threatened to overtake the 
children of Israel for their iniquities.” 

P. 130.— On my way back that curi- 
ous and beautiful phenomenon, ‘the mi- 
rage,’ gave the distant plain the appearance 
of a vast lake, most beautifully diversified 
with islands covered with palm. I re- 
gretted J had not my sketch-book, asa 
more perfect picture of lake scenery could 
not well have been offered to view. There 
being no wind, it lay a calm and motion 
lexs mirror, reflecting its islands, the 
surrounding landscape ; but when there 
is any breeze it is otherwise, presenting a 
waving, undulating motion, and irregularly 
breaking in appearance. The natives call 
this deceitful appearance scrad, or super- 
ficial water ; and a beautiful reference is 
made to it in the twenty-sixth chapter of 
the Koran :—‘ But as to the unbelievers, 
their works arc like the vapours in the 
plain, which the thirsty traveller thinketh 
to be water, until when he cometh there- 
to he findeth it to be nothing.’ The 
French sqa troduced the name ‘ mi- 
rage,’ deriving it from the word ‘ mirer ;" 
and Monge, one of the Institute, seems to 
have been the first who philosophically 
explained the origin of the phenomenoa, 
which he proves to be the increasing den- 
sity of the lower stratum of air, as the hot 
gun pervades the soil ; which density re- 
mains constant up to a certain height, but 
dissipates and mingles with the atmos. 
phere above that level. In the Décade 
Egyptienne, vol. i. p. 39, Monge’s philo- 
sophical explanation of this phenomenom 
will be found at length.”” 


In the following account of the 
hyena the author's statement. is sup- 
ported by almost all naturalists and 
travellers :— 


P. 165.—“The Bedouin tells you that 
the hyena will attack a solitary person ; 
but I doubt it, unless they are driven to do 
soin self-defence. That these people have 
a great fear of such wild animals, I have 
often noticed, and had it exemplified during 
our journey through the desert by a young 
Bedouin of our train; for, having left some- 
thing behind us where we had stopped to 
lunch during the day, when encamping in 
the evening he was offered two dollars (an 
enormous sum in their eyes) to return for 
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P. 318.—‘ Thename of the Wadywhere 
we encamped the evening after our visit to 
this mountain I neglected to obtain. 
Passing 2 valley leading to it, a Bedouin 
nymph was tending goats, and she having 
on her head a curious ornament of beads 
and shells I rode towards her; but she, 
drawing her veil over her face, fled, and 
upon our following her, took refuge 
beneath a low stack of mimosa, where 
couching close she covered even her very 
eyes. Waiting until the Sheikh came up, 
T made an offer for her headdress, but she 
would not speak ; 80, fearing she might be 
frightened, we moved on, but afterwards 
turning round saw her taking a long gaze 
at us; upon which, sending the Sheikh 
back, he by some means so won upon the 
brown coquette as to lead her to part 
with the consecrated ornament for a few 
piastres. It was a network of beads, 
mingled with the little white cowrie 
and three shells of the mother o’ pearl 
oyster of the Red Sea, attached so as to 
lie flat on the forehead, forming on the 
whole an ornament very similar to some 
of those worn by the Sonth Sea Islanders. 
The Sheikh afterwards spun us a yarn, de- 
tailing how he had usked this very girl in 
marriage of her father sometime before, 
but he demanded ten camels for her, which 
was more than he could afford. One of 
the party roused his indignation by asking 
him why he did not get a cheap wife at 
Cairo, where they were to be had in 
plenty. To which he replied that he wax 

. fully “aware he could buy half the 
women of Cairo for a dollar or two ; ‘ but 
this desert maiden would not for a hundred 
camels wander in the least from the paths 
of virtue.’ She was endeared in the eyes 
of our Sheikh 








Una Dea 
Piu fresca et piu uessosa 
Di matutina rosa; 
and evidently he was deeply inspired with 
the ‘celestial fire,’ and eagerly looking 
forward to the time when he should have 
amassed camels enough to purchase her 
hand from her avaricious parent. In 
speaking of the Bedouin Indies, he re- 
marked that all of them are armed with 
a dagger, concealed about their person to 
defend their honour. Whether this piece 
of information was correct, or whether it 
was a little touch of romance on the part 
of our Sheikh, I know not.” 








Diary in France on Topics concerniny 
Education and the Church. By C. 
Wordsworth, D.D. 

‘THIS little work, both from the 
subject and the manner that subject 
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is treated, proved so interesting that 
we found when we had finished, that 
we had marked down not fewer than 
fifty places for extracts. To do this, 
however, would be to have transcribed 
nearly a third of the whole volume. 
We must, therefore, content ourselves 
with the much shorter and humbler 
mode of recommending it to the at- 
tention of our readers who feel an 
interest on the yey important subject 
of the system of the education for the 
rising generation inacountry that can 
have no institutions affecting the minds 
and morals of the people that will not 
nearly, or remotely also, be felt by us; 
and with regard to the state of the 
national church in France, on that ulti- 
mately will the fortunes, the power, 
and tha very existence of the nation 
depend. It is evident that these are 
subjects of deep interest to Dr. Words- 
worth, and he has treated them with 
knowledge and admirable discretion. 
lis MS. was transmitted to the parties 
concerned for concurrence in the pub- 
lication ; and he says, “It ix a satis- 
faction to have to reflect, that by being 
submitted to persons in France pe- 
euliarly quali to judge of its ac- 
curacy, his narrative has received a 
stamp of authenticity which it would 
not otherwise have ." 

Let us take a few es as they 
occur, which, without laying down any 
long and formal deductions, will at 
once put us in possession of the facts 
of the case ; as the following will shew 
the increased confidence of the clergy, 
and their independence of action as 
compared with things some years ago. 


P.3. One priest I noticed in the 
coupé of a diligence which we passed en- 
gaged in reading his devotions, which 
they, as is well known, say at stated 
times, though not strictly at the ca- 
nonical hours. A lesson this worthy of 
imitation by us English clergy, who would 
hardly have courage to draw out our 
Prayer Books from our pockets, and com- 


mence saying over to ourselves the daily 
service.’” 





“ At Rouen, where we arrived at 
4 o’clock, the gue: it the table d’hdte, 
three men and one woman, besides the 
mattresse d'hdtel, were all finding great 
fault with the new archhishop for having 
come into the town privately by night, 
without any display. By law, the gar- 
rison of an episcopal city is bound to 
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because there is the greatest facility, from 
the cheapness of instruction, for transition 
from the lowest ranks of society to the 
highest. ‘My servant there,’ he said, 
“who has just left the room, thinks that 
there is no social position which, if cir- 
cumstances are favourable, he may not 
reach. Look at the leading personages 
of the present government : why should 
not any young man, if he has ordinary 
industry and abilities, become a professor 
in a college, and why should not any pro- 
fessor become a Villemain, a Guizot, or 
Cousin? Here there is no one of common 
powers and enterprise who does not think 
that the highest offices are open to him, es- 
pecially in revolutionary times ; and hence 
there is no repose or contentment, but a 

restlessness and agitation of 
mind in the social system of France, in- 
cessant disquietude for the present, and 
insatieble ambition for something 
higher.” 





Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiasticul 
History; a new and literal tranala- 
tion, with copious additional _notes. 
By J. Murdock, D.D. Edited, 
with additions, by TH. Soames, M.A. 
A new and revised edition. 4 volx, 
Bro. 

TILIS work combines the character 
of an editiv princeps with the ad- 
vantages of a varivrum one. Why the 
partial translation of Maclaine should 
‘s0 long have been acquiesced in, is 
inexplicable, except by the slender 
interest which ecclesiastical history has 
hitherto possessed in this country. No 
doubt. the comprehensiveness of the 
work itself was a great inducement to 
such studentsand purchasers asthought 
a single book on the subject sufficient ; 
and the original was so little known 
that the translation was received 
almost without inquiry. It was re- 
commended to divinity students by 
professors ; and indeed, as no rival 
translation existed, they had no choice, 
for readers will gladly escape from 
Latin if they can, especially modern 
Latin; as an instance of which, we 
once heard an eminent scholar acknow- 
ledge he never read anything in any 
other language that he ‘could procure 
in English. In short the position it 
oécupied is clearly shown by the ex- 
pressions of Mr. Gorton in‘his Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, art. Mosuxim : 
“His Ecclesiastical History ....i8 a 
standard book, almost indispensable to 








the study of divinity, and has 
through any ‘editions. The Ei ehah 
translation of this work by Dr. Mac- 
laine is to be found in most theological 
libraries in the kingdom.” 

But the partial nature of a popular 
translation could not always be un- 
known. How early dissatisfaction 
may have been felt or expressed, we 
cannot tell ; but we distinctly remem- 
ber the surprise with which we read a 
passage to that effect in Dr. Pusey’s 
“Theology of Germany in 1828,” which, 
as it might justly serve, ul pets 
has served, to make way for the new 
translation, we transcribe accordingly. 

“Moshcim is unfortunately princi- 
pally known by a most faithful 
translation of one—and that not his 
best—work,* from which a false eati- 
mate alone can be formed of hie intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious character. 
The author has found, from collation, 
the original in so many cases offensively 
coloured and disguised by gratuitous 
interpolations of epithets, or of whole 
sentences, that collation seems to him 
absolutely indispensable wherever it 
is of importance to know the precise 
sentiment or statement of Mosheim. 
A close translation would probably 
reduce the work to half its present 
size.” (p. 110, note.) 

The work, in its present state, was 
first published in three volumes (half 
the number of Maclaine'’s edition), 
but the additions now made to it are 
so considerable as to suggest a division 
into four. The translator, Dr. James 
Murdock, is an American Presby- 
terian clergyman. “His text (observes 
Mr. Soames) is in a plain and manly 
style, more faithful, undoubtedly, to 
the original than that of Dr. Maclaine.” 
He has the advantage of being pre- 
ceded by two German editors, J. A.C. 
Von Einem, who commenced a free 








* This alludes to hi De Rebus Chris- 
tianorum ante Constantinnm Commen- 
tarii,” which the late Bishop of Oxford, 
Dr. ‘Lioyd, in his Lectures as Divinity 
Professor, used to term Mosheim's “ great 
work.” Dr. Pusey proceeds to say in a 
note that Mosheim’s works on Ecclesi- 
astical History “‘ first raised the science 
in Germany above the character of a 
chronicle, and furnished an impartial 
estimate of the character of the opposed 
parties.’” (p. 111.) 
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translation for Populie use, in 1769, 
and J. R. Schlegel, rector of the = 
nasium of Heilbronn, whose closer 
version, with learned notes, was began 
Ha 1770. other writers on Church 
history in that country, icularly 
the youn r Walch, Tae furnished 
additional annotations. 

Dr. Murdock, in the course of his 
labours as a translator, has taken oc- 
casion to examine his author's state- 
ments : 


“Nothing has been suffered to go be- 
fore the public without first passing an 
examination by the best criteria withia 
the reach of the translator. Often days 
and weeks have been consumed in such 
examinations, when the results were, that 
Mosheim’s statements needed no correc 
tion, or at least that no palpable errors 
were discovered in them ; and it was thcre- 
fore deemed desirable to allow him to 
express his own views without note or 
comment. But in many instances the 
Translator supposed that he discovered 
mistakes or defects in his author which 
called for animadversion. In these cases 
he has given, in the form of notes, such 
statements and criticisms as he deemed 
necessary. Numerous other instances 
occurred in which Mosheim was found to 
differ from other standard writers, or to 
have simply omitted what the Translator 
or others deemed worth inserting ; and in 
such cases the opinions or statements of 
other writers have been given, that the 
reader might be able to compare them, and 
the omitted matter bas been supplied.’”” 
(Translator's preface, vol. i. p. 6.) 


‘The translator proceeds to specify 
the nature of these additions and cor- 
rections as regards particular periods ; 
but we need only mention what he 
says concerning the first. 

“In the history of the primitive Church 
for two or three centuries the Translator 
deemed almosteverything interesting which 
can be learned with any degrce of cer- 
tainty. Accordingly his notes and ani- 
madversions are here more frequent and 
minute than in the subsequent parts of 
the work. In regard to what are called the 
fathera, especially those of the first four 
centuries, and likewise the leading men in 
the Church in all ages, he has deemed it 

oper rently to extarge the socount Gives 
by 
thei 


the of their private lives, 
as by more fally their cha- 
and acts, cad cach of 


their works as beve comedewn tows. Tar 


no one respect has the history been more 
enlarged than in this.” (Ibid. p. 6, 7.) 
Several of Maclaine’s notes are re- 
tained ; 2 few are translated from Von 
Einem; “but the learned and judi- 
cious Schlegel has been taxed for the 
test amount of contributions.” 


. 8. 

Pa English editor, Mr. Soames, has 
prefixed a preface of some length, in 
which he enters into the general sub- 
ject of the work, as well as the nature 
of his own undertaking. The histo 
may thus be said to assume a triple 
form, as, being originally written by a 
German Lutheran, and translated by 
an American Presbyterian, it is now 
edited by an English Epis ian. 
Mr. Soames has revised the translation, 
and made considerable additions, not 
only of notes and tables, but even of 
whole chapters.* 


“ When, therefore, the care of this edi- 
tion was undertaken, the Editor conceived 
his attention most needed to render the 
work more useful in the British isles. Mere 
notes were thought insufficient; whole 
chapters appeared necessary ; and more of 
these were written, at greater lengths too, 
than were at first intended. They do not 
relate, however, only to England ; Scot- 
land and Ireland have also some separate 
chapters. By this mass of new and origi- 
ginal matter, (of itself sufficient to form 
‘an octavo volume of moderate size,) a new 
character has been given to the edition of 
Mosheim. The Church of England has dis- 
placed nothing. She hss only, for the first 
time, occupied that spaceamong Mosheim’s 
labours to which her importance fairl 
entitles her.”” (Editor's preface, p. x. xi. 

If any reader should think, in his 
own partiality for yome other com- 
munion, that Mr. Soames has over- 
rated the of the Church 
of England, we would remind him 
that tle author of “The Natural 
History of Enthusiasm,” who was 
educated among Dissenters, has con- 
ceded to her the title of “the chief 
prop of modern Christianity.” (Sixth 
* Mr. Soames says (p. xiii 
notes are marked [Ed.] Dut this is @ mis: 
take ; for some, particalarly in the second. 
volume, which must be his, have no such 
mark. Whose else is the note on the 

jected bishopric of Minorca? see p.388. 
Ber such trivial oversights are inevitable 
fa go extensive a work, : 
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elit. p. 270.) Whoever fairly con- 
siders this need not quarrd] with 
Mr. Seames for calling ber “the 
best organized of all the religious 
Lorlies “that separated from 
|.) fur, of the two, 





Mr. 
In the 
study of ecclesiastical history, which 
would well have borne extending, 
the Editor sayy truly, that “mudern 
Church history very much lows ity hold 
upon the attention of individuals ay a 
whole, and will seldom be read with 
any great interest or profit, unless the 
historians of the reader's own country 
receive his purticular notice.” (p.xxxv.) 
‘This consideration will justity the at- 
tention which he has bestowed on the 
Church of his own country, 

The following observation must com- 

end itself to all who have gone below 
the surface of ecclesiastical history. A 
whole chapter, or a separate cssay, 
might be written on its relation to the 
civil history of almost every nation :— 


“A knowledge of ecclesiastical history 
necessary to explain and correct civil 
history. This latter hax rarely been writ- 
ten by authors conversant with religious 
affairs; and not unfrequently have histo- 
vical compilations been made under a 
prejudice against the Church and its con- 
cerns. The consequence bas been, that 
many works, even of high merit, contain 
incorrect and unfair views of the Church 
and her ministers. Statesmen have often 
used her for their own purposes, which 
have involved many times and countries 
in confusion. A habit of regarding reli- 
gion merely in connexion with politics 
engenders a disposition to treat it intrin- 
aically uaa political engine; and that pre- 
judice against it which is natural to man 
easily awakens a desire to rank it among 
the most mischievous engines of this 
kind.” (p. xxxv. xxxvi. 
















































‘The spirit in which the Editor has 
undertaken his task will be learned 
from the following passage, in which 
the historian of the Reformation will 
be dixcerned :— 
cumstances, indecd, are freely de- 
tailed, and inferences drawn, unfavourable 
to the papal Church ; but extenuating facts 
have also their due place and importance. 
To omit any of the details or views which 
Romanists may dislike would have been 

whery to the Protestant cause; treachery 

refore, ‘ is conceived, to the souls of 











men... . The question between the 
Church of Rome and those who have left 
ber communion does not involve mere 
questions of discipline, or ceremonies, of 
of opinion substantially identical. It em- 
braces puints bearing vitally upon religious 
belief. The necessity, too, for treating 
such questions fally, though eandidly, bas 
been increased by the progress of events.” 
(p. xxxvii., 

Concerning the Reformation. he says, 
and the ze will serve to show 
that he gives every argument its due 
weight in the seale— 

“+ Although it is clear that mercenary 
motives either made or confirmed religious 
reformers in many instances, it is obviously 
untrue that any other than theological 
causes began tHe secession from Rome. 
Nor in this secexsion liable to any solid 
objection from the selfish conduct of many 
who promoted it. If it were, parity of 
reasoning would cast suspicion very widely 
upon social improvements. Perbaps the 
bulk of these bas come from men whose 
power of effecting them, though often 
sought under colour of desiring nothing 
but public good, has been unsparingly 
used, when gained, for selfish ends. To 
judge fairly, or safely, therefore, of the 
Reformation, its own intrinsic merits 
must be weighed. But it need not shrink, 
even when fairly tested by the characters 
of uals. Its real authors were 
ecclesiastics, and not statesmen, princes, 
or minions of the great. The clerical re- 
formers, however, were chiefly unexcep- 
tionable, and often high, both in morals 
and attainments. This is not only capable 
of proof from documentary evidence, but 
is also evident from the ridiculous tales 
which Romish opponents have produced 
to blacken their memories. If more solid 
allegations could have been made, posterity 
would not have been mocked by the 
absurdities recorded about Luther and 
Calvin.” (p. xxix. xxx.) 


We say here introduce, in_con- 
nexion with the former part of this ex- 
tract, a remark of Professor Heeren's, 
that, though “the revenues of the 
princes were untoubtedly augmented 
by the confiscation of Chureh property,” 
yet, “with the exception of Sweden, 
thisaugmentation contd hardly exercise 
any considerable influence ‘upon the 
great states of Europe.” He addy, 
with a patriotic feeling, that “ the 
majority of the German princes were 
nobly ininded enough to apply the 
forfeited property of the Church to the 
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foundation of useful establishments, 
especially of those for public educa- 
tion.” ain, when speaking of Ge- 
neva, he says, “the of the 
clergy which had been confiscated 
were applied to the foundation of that 
university which has since reckoned 
so many distinguished men among its 
members.”* 

On the ruin of the monasteries Mr. 
Semmes expresses himself’ Ace all the 
zeal of an antic '. iicu- 
larly vol. iii. p 2249 he ‘le histo. 
tian has facts to record as well as 
feelings to utter. It is now known 
(for the fact has been hitherto buried 
in Skelton’s obsolete poetry) that mo- 
nasteries were in a state of dilapidation 
before the Dissolution, such as invited 
it to complete what wilful negligence 
had begun. Skelton, in his Colyn 
Cloute, complains bitterly of this; he 
spent of the services as neglected, of 
the books and chalice as gone, of the 
lead as removed, of the fells as sold, 
of the wills of the founders as frus- 
trated, of the buildings as turned into 
water-mills and granges, and of the 
money paid for masses as spent in 
licentiousness. Yet Skelton died in 
1529, when as yet no hand but a 
churchman’s (Wolsey, in 1525) bad 
touched the monasteries; and he was 
no reformer, in the theologi 
of the term, for he inv 
against the “ heretykes” of his time.f 
In Scotland the destruction of reli- 
gious houses was urged on by a feeling 
of outraged morality; for, when even 
Knox exerted himself to prevent the 
firing of the ecclesiastical palace and 
abbey at Scone, an aged matronexulted 
in their ruin, exclaiming, “ Now I see 


* Historical Treatises, transl. Oxford, 
1836. Political Consequences of the Re- 
formation, p. 65. Rise of Political 
Theories, p. 157. 

+ The Quarterly Reviewer of Mr. 
Dyce’s reprint of Skelton takes the 
same view of the case: ho says, “The 
religious houses are accused of great 
neglect in their services, and with the 
wanton dilapidation of their buildin; 
.... And these lines can scarcely 
refer to the monasteries which were 
forcibly suppressed by Wolsey before the 
Reformation. It is a distinct ae, 
of culpable negligence.” (No. 14 
p. 529, 530.) The your founders 
is decisive of the parties to whom the re- 
monstrance is addressed. 

Gun, Maa. Vou. XXV. : 








that God's judgments are just, and 
none can save where he wil punish ; 
since ever I remember aught this place 
hath been nothing else than aden of 
profligates, where these filthy beasts, 
the friars, have acted in darkness every 
sort of sin, and specially that most 
wicked man the bishop fof Moray]; 
if all knew what I know, they would 
see matter for gratitude, but none of 
offence.” (Tytler, Hist. of Scotland, 
vi. 134, from Calderwood and Keith.) 
Had a popular commotion of this kind 
taken place in Tuscany at the close of 
the last century, the enormities de- 
tected in convents by the bisho 
Pistoia, Ricci, would have razed them 
to the ground as holocausts to a 
virtuous wrath. 

Mr. Soames has prefixed a separate 
preface to each volume, commenting 
upon the period which it embraces. 

esc prefaces well deserve the reader's 
attention as introductions and sum- 
maries. In that with which the third 
volume opens, he justly observes, that 
“it is very desirable to search the 
history of the Reformation, in order to 
guard against an over facility in im- 
puting unworthy motives to those who 
carried through that great religious 
movement.” (p. xi.) an instance 
of overstated charges, he mentions, 
“ecclesiastics evidently pleased with 
a release from celibacy." On_ this 
subject we would refer to the eighth 
letter in Bayle’s anonymous “ Critique 
Générale de I'Histoire du Calvinisme 
de M. Maimbourg,” (12mo. 1682,) 
the nature of which may be guessed 
from. the table——* Qu’il est faux que 


Tenvie de vivre voluptueusement 
ait contribué aux progrez de la 
Réformation.” Had he merely proved 


this he would have done much to the 
point, but he bas done more, as the 
next head of contents will shew,— 
“ Horribles desordres de I'Eglise Ro- 
maine dans le dernier siécle.” Alto- 
gether that chapter is one of the most 
striking instances of successful reply 
and overwhelming recrimination. Nor 
does his defence extend to the clergy 
only, but to the laity. We may Iso 
cite the assertion of Noguera, Bishop 
of Alifi, in the kingdom of Naples, 
who before the Council of 
‘Teens on July 15, 1563, “of the faith 

tanners of the heretics and Catho- 

nd said, oats the faith of tos, 
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Catholics was better, so the heretics 
did exceed them in good life; which 
did give much distaste, especially to 
those who remembered the saying of 
our Saviour and of St. James, that 
faith is not shewn pa by works 

rent’s Sarpi, . 689-90.) Pascal, who 
a when So eelings at first excited 
on either side had long passed away, 
gives the Reformers the very praise 
which enemies and rash concessionists 
would deny them :—‘ Les jansenistes 
ressemblent aux hérétiques par la 
réformation des meurs.” (Pensées, 
part 2, art. xvi. s. 10. Sur les Mi- 
racles, vol. ii. p. 192, ed. Didot, 1817.) 
This is one of the passages suppressed 
in the early editions, and it well de- 
served to be restored. 

Asa imen of the fairness with 
which Mr. Soames has executed his 
task on the whole, we may refer to the 
chapter on the history of the Church 
of Scotland, where the conflicting state- 
ments of Bishop Russell and Dr. 
MCrie are exhibited in the notes. 
The history of the Church of Ireland 
has had pains taken with it, yet we 
can supply an illustration, from a source 
which would hardly have been ex- 
pressly examined. “When clergymen 
able to read English could not be 
found, permission was given to read 
the liturgy in Latin (iil. 501), a pro- 
vision which has excitel many & 
sarcasm ; but it appears from the 
Brookiana that formerly the Latin 
tongue was highly cultivated, even in 
the remotest parts of Ireland, that it 
formed almost the whole of education, 
and even the shepherds could speak it. 
(vol. i. p. 33.) Mr. Sheridan of Kil- 
Iinkere, co. Cavan, who furnished this 
information, was the patriarch of that 
parish in 1780, and he mentioned that 
when he was a learner Father Gargan, 
the teacher, was cighty-three years 
old; one more such lifetime would 
reach back to the period in question.* 

It would take too much time to 
search the notes for the translator's 
or the editor's opinions on particular 








* The Act was passed 2 Eliz. c. 13. 
Perhaps the provision was temporary, as 
Edward VI. had recommended an Irish 
translation of the Liturgy. In 13 Eliz, 
Trish types were sent over for that pur- 

se. See Mr. Soames's note, and Mason's 
Fite of Bishop Bedell, P: 105, 106. 


points. There is one, however, which 
requires to be noticed, as the subject 
isimportant, owing to the which 
have been brought losheim’s 
honesty, on the doctrine of Eligius, or 
Eloi. 


“If public teachers put forth at any 
time, deliberately and publicly, objection- 
able doctrine, their own characters, and 
the age which suffers it to pass unrebuked, 
are justly to be holden responsible for it. 
An exposure of it is not to be assailed as 
false and malicious, because matter of a 
different tendency occurs in these same 
authors. .... Mosheim neither mis- 
represents the doctrine which Eloi taught, 
at least occasionally, nor the age which 
could suffer such teaching from any lead- 
ing man.—Ed.” (vol. ii, p. 88.) 


Mr. Soames does not a] to have 
met with the recent conjecture that 
Wickliffe was not ejected from the 
wardenship of Canterbury Hall, in 
favour of which, to say the least, there 
are some reasous worth noticing-f 
He has allowed a note, which treats 
the Paulicians as to marriage, 
(ii. 322,) to pass without comment ; on 
which subject the reader may consult 
Faber's Vallenses, p. 114-15, and 
Elliott on the Apocalypse, ii. 606-8. 
We must point out an error of the 
translator's (iv. 135, note,) where it is 
said that the poct Cowper caused a 
selection of Madame Guyon's poems to 
be translated and published in English, 
whereas he translated some of them at 
his friend Mr. Bull's suggestion, and 
afterwards consented to their publi- 
cation. (Preface to the edition of 
1801.) | Mosheim's character of the 
followers of Thomasius the jurist, (iv. 
169,) it may be observed, is coun- 
tenanced by Bengel, who says, “the 
law: er roy cially those of Thoma- 
sius’s school, general: them 
(the clerey) when they bring forward 
any serious motion for the reformit 
of abuses.” (Life of Bengel, by 16 
F. Burk, Walker's translation, p. 197.) 





+ As Wickliffe never alludes to it in his 
writings, we must suppose, either that he 
thought it a just decision, in which case 
it could not have been his motive as a 
Reformer ; (for, had he thought it unjust, 
he would naturally have it made a 
subject of complaint ;) or conclude that a 
contemporary of the same name held the 
post aud was deprived of it, 
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shewed as much science as many of 
those despised erections, would be in- 
deed a work of merit. It is curious to 
observe how the ancient architect en- 
deavoured to rival in timber the 
construction of stone. It will be re- 
collected. that the more ancient halle, 
as at Mayfield and elsewhere, had 
arches of stone stretching across the 
area of the interior in lieu of principals. 
In Wells church roof we see an arch of 
timber taking the place of the carlier 
stone structure, and sustaining, with 
the aid ofa king-post cleverly adjusted 
to its apex, a comparatively lofty roof 
oftimber. Another ingenious adapta- 
tion is shewn in the four-centred arches 
of Old Basing, where not only is the 
arch substituted for a tie-beam, but in 
8 reversed form stands in the place of 
and answers the end of queen-posts. 
The roof of Knapton church, Norfolk, 
is a fine composition, and, although it 
must necessarily depend for its stability 
on the strength of the material, it docs 
not strike the eye as having a super- 
abundance of timber ; on the contrary, 
the statues of sainta in niches, the 
angels clinging to the ends of the ham- 
mer-beams and the feet of the king- 
post, the foliage in the spandrils, and 
the rich mouldings of the braces, con- 
spire to give an air of extreme light- 
ness to the composition. The present 
examples are perspective views; but to 
shew the roofs in all their beauty such 
Rlates as those which are given in 
lesers. Dunnage and Laver's repre- 
sentations of Eltham Palace are re- 
quired ; and when such detailed views 
are given the study of an oak roof 
shews, in an eminent degree, the ex- 
tent of science of the architect who 
designed, as well as the ingenuity of 
the carpenter who could execute, such 
clever pieces of construction. 
Asan illustration of a village church, 
a class of subjects which forms a 
leasing feature in this miscellany, 
Froly ‘ross, Binstead, Isle of Wight, 
is given as it appeared previous to 
the recent restorations. It is a pretty 
church, composed of nave and chan- 
cel, and is represented in the state it 
was in before it was restored by the 
Rev. P. Hewett, the rector. " The 
nave, it appears, has been since re- 
built, but the author of the essay, 
Mr. R. J. Withers, states, the repairs 
and alterations have been effected in 


a taste; and from the feeling in 
brat essay is composed we have 
no hesitation in giving credit to his 
testimony. Several remains of an- 
tiquity in the old church are pre- 
served, in the present, a good evidence 
of the fidelity of the restoration. 

We have next a long essay on the art 
of Painting lass, translated from the 
German. ‘The revival of this beautiful 
art renders ev thing written on 
the subject valuable to the professor 
of this branch of art. 

Another essay is “ A brief account of 
the ancient basilica, with a description of 
the church of Sun Clemente at Rome, by Ro- 
bert W. Mylne, architect.” This church, 
though not strictly speaking a basilica, 
may in an architectural point of view 
be regarded as a better example of the 
early church than either of the edifices 
to which the title justly apy ins, at 
least since the destruction of St. Paul's. 
The churches crected prior to the 
eleventh century were, judging from 
existing specimens, and except where 
the model was taken from Byzantium, 
universally of the basilican form, Piss 
Cathedral being we believe the earliest 
church in which the cruciform plan, 
as shown in cathedrals built subee- 
quent to that period, is fully deve- 
loped. S. Clemente has been ‘selected 
by Me Myla as a fair example of the 
¢lass of churches it resents, tl 
tere. are many others hah bate 
utterly escaped notice that are 
worthy of illustration. Ni ined ant 
deserted, the ancient temple in which, 
or on the site of which, the earliest 
Christian rites were solemnized, whose 
pavement is covered with the tomb- 
stones of primitive Christians, and 
in whose walls are inclosed the ashes 
of martyrs and confessors, mourns 
in solitude the coldness and apathy 
which dooms the silence of its interior 
to be broken only by an occasional 
service ; and, while visitors without 
number tread the same beaten track, 
and hear and repeat the same trite 
and worn-out remarks on the ancient 
classic glories of Rome, how few are 
they who condescend to think at all 
on such things as Christian antiquities ! 
Seldom, therefore, is it that a stray 
traveller, in love with ecclesiastical 
reliques, ventures to break the solitude 
of these deserted fanes. It would be 
a pleasing result of the spirit for church 
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being the 12th and 13th centuries, has 
only recently been published ; and it 
is to be hoped the plan will be con- 
tinued in another volume, collectin; 

the few gleams of literature which h: 

opportunity to pierce through the dark- 
est and most barbarous cycle of Eng- 
lish history, that of the baronial civil 
wars of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
illumined only by the genius of 
Chaucer, and ‘by the subordinate but 
Bsiseworthy efforts of Lydgate and 

jower. 

Thus the three volumes would 
supply sufficient particulars of every 
successive literary character who flou- 
rished in Great Britain nnd Ireland, 
until the glorious impulse given to 
learning and genius, with all the faci- 
lities afforded for their expansion and 
diffusion, by the introduction of the 
art of printing in England by Caxton 
in 1477. 

From that memorable epoch the 
Diographical series might be continued 
in centenary, and gradually down to 
decennial succession, so as to form a 

rfect scheme of English literature 
in constantly increasing bulk of num- 
bers and of names, but no increase of 
intrinsic valuc over that brilliant period 
of a century and a half, of which the 
Earl of Surrey (1547) and John Dryden 
(1700) form the two termini. 


‘Statement of the means by which the 
Nelson Coat, §c. was obtained by Sir 
Hi. Nicolas, §c. By T. A. Evans. 
WE shall leave Sir I. Nicolas to 

defend himself from the accusations of 

this pamphlet, which, as we have long 
known the supporters of his arms 
to be truth and honour, he will suc- 
cessfully achieve ; and we shall merely 
extract from it some part of the par- 
ticulars of the execution of Car- 
racciolo, from an eye-witness, as given 
at p. 57, &e. 





“Tn the year 1799, being then on my 
travels, and having long and at various 
times been a sojourner at Naples, and on 
terms of intimacy with Sir William Hamil- 
ton and his lady, and also with Lord 
Nelson, I was a frequent guest at their 
tables. Lord Nelson's fiag-ship, the 
Foudroyant, was then lying in the Bay of 
Naples, off Portici, about four miles from 
where I was staying; and on the 29th of 
June in that year I went on board Lord 
Nelson's mip to pay a morning visit, and 
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had scarcely reached the deck when Lady 
Hamilton accosted me with ‘ Well, Mr. 
most important news for 
-traitor Caracciolo is taken ; 
e was found concealed in a ditch, and is 
now on board this vessel awaiting his trial, 
which Lord Nelson has appointed to take 
place at one o'clock to-day. Will you be 
there?” I told her Iadyship that I had 
articular business to attend to, and that 
Frnust go on shore, but that I would re- 
turn again in time to be present if pos- 
sible. Shortly afterwards I quitted the 
vessel, and when I again went on board 
I saw Lord Nelson, who told me that the 
trial had commenced, and that he did not 
understand Italian himself, neither had he 
any English officer on board who did, and 
he wished me to go below and see how the 
Proceedings were going on. I did so im- 
mediately, and on entering the Ward- 
room below I found the Court Martial 
atill sitting ; it was composed of Neapoli- 
tan officers—the Count de Thurn, who 
acted as president, and four others of in- 
ferior rank and station. The Count was 
known to be the implacable enemy of 
Caracciolo, and then held the office of 
Admiral, which the Prince Caracciolo had 
so recently filled. I had been in the 
room a few minutes only when strangers 
were drdered to withdraw, upon heari 
which, I bowed to De Thurn, the pre- 
sident, to whom I was well known, but 
the only recognition he vouchsafed was a 
repetition of the words, ‘ Strangers are 
ordered to withdraw.’ On leaving the 
Ward-room I told Lord Nelson what had 
happened. Soon after the doors were 
opened, and a report was made to the 
British Admiral that Caracciolo had been 
found guilty, it being understood that two 
of the Neapolitan officers were for his im- 
mediate execution, and two others for 
respiting him until the King's pleasure 
could be known, but that the president 
had given the casting vote for the scn- 
tence to be carried into effect at five 
o’clock that afternoon. The captains and 
oflcers of the British fleet, then on board 
the Foudroyant, were speaking st 
and openly against the prey ri 
Nelson, who had ratified and confirmed 
the sentence, without which it could not 
have been carried into effect—the sole 
government of the country being de facto 
vested in the commander of the British 
fleet—became agitated and irritated, and 
insisted on their putting an end to the 
conversation and not interfering. Shortly 
afterwards, whilst several of the officers 
with myself were pacing the deck, waiting 
for the dinner-hour, Caracciolo was 
brought up from below, chained and 
guarded, to be transferred to the Minerva, 
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Earls of Pembroke, who was advanced 
to that dignity in 1551. 

Perkin Warbeck was executed at 
‘Tybourn on the 23d Nov. 1499. From 
his history, which was traced by Sir 
Frederick Madden in the xxviith vo- 
lume of the Archwologia, it appears 
that the lady Katharine Gordon, 
daughter of George Earl of Huntly, b 
Annabella, daughter of King James 1. 
and therefore a near kinswoman of the 
King of Scotland, had been given to 
him in marriage in 1496. 

Mr. Traherne observes,—“ Welsh 
authorities pretend that he left issue 
by this lady, but history is silent on 
the subject; and had such been the 
fact, the cautious monarch Henry VIT. 
would not have treated the widow with 
uch consideration as ix shewn by the 
several entriex in his Privy Purse ac- 
counts.” It is probable that the Scotish 
maid so cruelly condemned to this 
sad alliance and exile, was of ten- 
der yeara at the time when she was 
made the Pretender’s bride. Tow soon 
after hix death she remarried Sir Ma- 
thyas Cradok, the steward of Gower, 
has not been ascertained. He died in 
1531, without isaue by her; and the 
lady had yet two other husbands, 
namely James Strangways esquire, of 
Fyfield in Berkshire, and Christopher 
Ajshton eaquire, of the same place. 
By her will, made shortly before her 
death in 1537, she desired to be buried 
“in the parishe churche of Vifield.” 
‘The spot of her interment is noticed 
by Ashmole ax “the lady Gorgon's 
monument.” Her matrimonial history 
iy fully proved by her description at 
the commencement of her will,—¢ I 
Indy Katherin Gordon, wife of Chris- 
tofer Assheton of Fyfelde in the 
countie of Berks eaqiire, sometyme 
wif unto James Strangwis late ot Fy- 
felde atoresnide esquire deceased and 
executrix of the testament and last 
will of the same James Strangwis, and 
also Inte wife unto my dere and wel- 
belovyd husband sir Mathew Cradock 
of Cardiff in Wales in the countie of 
Glamorgan and Morgan knight de- 
ceased and executrix of the testament 
and last will of the saide sir Mathew,” 
&e, Mr. Traherne presents to his 
readers the wills both of Lady Katha- 
rine and of Sir Mathyas Cradok, to- 
gether with varions other memorialg 
of the latter, which are interesting in 
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connection with the history of Gla- 
morganshire. His house in Swansea, 
called the Place House, was demolished 
only in 1840, and a view of the ruins 
is given, with another of his monu- 
ment, which has this inscription: 
“ Here lieth Sir Mathie Cradok knight, 
sumetime depute unto the right honor- 
able oe ine of Worcester in the 
countie of Glamorgan and Morganwg, 
chauncelor of the same, steward & 
Gower and Kilvei, and mi ladi Katerin 
his wiffe.” From the absence of dates 
in this inscription Mr. Traherne con- 
jectures that the monument waserected 
by Sir Mathyus during his lifetime. 
It bears the effigies of the knight and 
his lady, and has highly wrought sides 
of tabernacle work containing several 
small statues and shields of arms. 

Mr. ‘I'raherne has added a memoir 
of Sir Rice Mansel (written Manxell 
in his autograph), who was the pur- 
chaser at the dissolution of the abbey 
of Margam, which has descended from 
him by inheritance to the present Mr. 
Mansel Talbot. The house he erected 
at that Pisce remained until the year 
1793. Welsh poem, of which an 
English version is given, represents 
him as “the flower of chivalry” in his 


day. 
We now turn to the second publi- 
cation named at the head of this article. 
It relates to a somewhat earlier period 
than the former, and the leading fea- 
tures of the history of the personages - 
commemorated are thus stated in their 
epitaph: “Pray for the sowle of sir 
Hugh Johnyx knight and dane Mawde 
his , Which sir Hugh was made 
at the holy sepulcre of oure 
‘u crist in the city of Jerusalem 
the xiiij day of August the yere of oure 
lord _gode Mlececxlj. And the said, 
sir Hugh had contynuyd in the werris 
ther long tyme byfore by the space of 
ye yere, that is to say, ageynst the 
‘urkys and Sarsyns in the partis of 
‘Troy, Grecie, und Turky under Johan 
that tyme cimperowre of Constan- 
tynenople, and after that was kni 
mare! of Haynes under - chen di 
of Somerset ¢ space of fyve 
and in likewixe aftyr that was koight 
marchall of Ingland under the good 
Johan duke of Nortolke, which Johan 
gyave unto hym the manor of Landy- 
more to hym and to his heyris for ever- 
more; appon whose soullis ib'a have- 
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of the contents of British sepulcbral tn- 
muli, as recorded by Douglas, Gough, Sir 
Richard Hoare, and other writers, he had 
found norecord of thediscovery of ** shar.tn,” 
or fragments of earthen vessels, or of fliots 
of various sizes, described by the learned 
antiquary of Zurich as found strewn im- 
mediately over the remains of the decease 1, 
in certain barrows in Switzerland and 
Germany. Dr. Bromet olwerved that no 
account had bern given hy Olaux Maz- 
nus, Wortmius, or 0 


























in regard to the 
sof persons who had 
He had found no 
we in England, and 
ds that no heathen 
ronies had ben observed onan acer 
sion of this niture during primeval times ; 
atill less could he suppose that they lind 
been retained, so as to have made Shak- 
pere’s allusion (as M. Keller had conjec- 
tured) at all familiar to his audience. 
Hugh W, Diamond, exq. F.S.A., com- 
municated a description of the hierogly- 
phicn which appeir on the cases of a 
muinmy, openel by Mr. Birch and 
self, in 1443, accompanied by drawi 
The upper surfaces of both easeshad been 
, but the other parts, av well ax 
the mummy itself, were in remark 
ond preservation, It waa evn 
to be of the perind of the 
|. Mr. Diamond remarked tat 
«had evidently been formed 
rial, torn in widths of six 
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ment of the bod 
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ces sent for the 
ciety a fiesimile of an 
ption which exits in the church-yard 
at Llanavan Vawr, 
id been noticed by Mr. 
Jones, in his History of the. coun! 
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Hider it probable that St. Avanes was the 
third Bishop of Llanbedarn, at some time 
between the years A.p. 500 and aD. 342. 
The church of Lianavan 
of Lhnavon-y-Trawsgoed. in Cardigan. 
shire, are situate in the district which may 
be assigned to the diocese of Lianbadars. 
ve 









ox (Opus de Limogid), of two dif. 
ferent poriods: the more ancient being a 
eruciiix, evhibiting some features of By- 
ne de<gn, an example of the champ 
leré of enamelling, as 
during the twelfth and thirteenth cente- 
ries; the second, a work of the sixteenth 
century, the enainel wholly covering the 
metallic ground. The «ubject represenied 
on this abject, which had been used asa 
pax, wa: the crucifizion. 
Junev ‘count Mahon, V.P. Samp- 
invon, exq. of East Acton, seat 
hibition to the Society a small coffer 
or reliquare formed of oak, ornamented 
with beautifully designed tracery. It was 
purchave in Normandy, and ia 
supped to have belonged to the con. 
ntucal church of St. Laurence in that 
It. date appeared to be about the 
eneement of the fourteenth century. 
Jehu Winter Jones, esq. communicated 
“of two rare specimens of early 
in the British Mu- 
ec first entitled “* Meditacions sar 
Penitenciaulx 
of the ** Cor le, 
- quatuor Novissimis.”” A. striking 
nblvnce apperrs between the types 
th which they are printed and those 
used by Caxton, and Mr. Jones had been 
led to conclude that they were the pro- 
duction of his press. These tracts bad 
been overlooked by bibliographers ; their 
extreme rarity would render them objects 
of curia: and they become bighly in- 
ing when viewed ay claiming a place 
ave Our own typographical antiquities. 
Mr. Jones considered. the type used in 
printing the ‘ Meditacions” to be ide 
ceil with that of the French and English 
“ Recue'l of the Histories of Troy," and 
the first edition of * The Game of Chess.” 
He stated the consideration which bad 
induced him to include those works, con- 
trary to the o 
phera, amonzst the productions of Cax- 
tun’s press. Jn the introduction to the 
second edition, Caxton relates that having 
found the Treatis: on Cheas whilst he re- 
sided at Bruce=, he bad translated it and 
printed n certain number, which bad 
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quickly been sold; wherefore be had de- 
termined to put it forth anew. The “ Re- 
cueil’’ is printed in the same character, 
and Mr. Jones considered this evideuce 
sufficient to warrant the inference that 
both these pieces, as likewise the “ Medi 
tacions,’’ issued from Caxton’s press. The 
second’ tract noticed by Mr. Jones is 
printed in the same type as the second 
edition of the ‘‘ Game of Chess,” and 
other works by Caxton. In addition to 
the remarks which he had found occasion 
to make during a careful comparison of 
these volumes, Mr. Jones gave a detailed 
description and collation of the two tracts 
which had led to the inquiry, accompanied 
by an account of the treatises, and the 
authors to whom they had been ascribed. 
He supposed that they were printed by 
Caxton before he established his press at 
Westminster, about the year 1174. The 
water-marks are those which occur in 
books printed in the Low Countries. 

June 19. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the chair. Sydney Smirke, esq. 
one of the auditors, read an abstract of 
the Accounts of the Treasurer for the year 
ending December 31, 1844, from which 
it appeared that the Annual Subscriptions 
received amounted to £1034 5s. and the 
total receipts of the SociefY (including a 
balance of £910 from last year) to £2809. 
The Disbursements, to Artists, and in 
Publications, £593. For Salaries, £447 10s. 

The reading was then concluded of an 
essay on the Nereid monument, one of the 
Xanthian marbles, by W. W. Lloyd, esq. 
which had partly occupied the attention of 
several preceding meetings, and the So- 
ciety adjourned over the summer recess, 
to the 20th Nov. 









IMMURED SKELETONS. 
In taking down an old monastic build- 


ing at Hereford, a discovery has been re- . 


cently made, which is supposed to be the 
ghastly record of some dreadful punish- 
ment, such as that described by Sir Walter 
Scott in the notes to his Marmion (where 
be mentions a similar discovery in the 
ruins of the nunnery of Coldingham), and 
in Headley’s Letters from Italy with 
reference to the church of San Lorenzo, 
in the town of San Giovanni, A corre- 
spondent of the Hereford Times gives the 
following interesting account of the dis- 
covery:—‘In taking down the south- 
east ‘corner the workmen came to a 
paving-stune, which, on being removed, 
disclosed to view an aperture about 18 by 
12 inches in dimensions; on further ex- 
amination, by removing the walls, it 
appeared that it was a sort of niche, 5 feet 
6 inches high, capable of coutaining a 
human form, broad at the head and taper- 
ing down to the feet, where it was 10 
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inches broad; it hag been plastered in the 
interior on the front, back, and east side ; 
on the opposite it was closed up with 
rough wall stone: at the bottom was ano- 
ther paving-stone, and upon it a heap of 
collapsed bones, a glass bottle, and an 
earthen pan, portions of the leather and 
high heel of shoes, and a piece of wood, 
which, it has been asserted, bears the 
marks of having been goawed, as if in the 
last frenzied effort to sustain a famishing 
and desperate nature. Was it in refine- 
ment of cruelty that these vessels were 
deposited at the feet, where the wretched 
sufferer, from the straitness of the narrow 
cell, could not reach the viands they con- 
tained? What crime could deserve such 
awful retribution, or rather what human 
being might dare to visit on his fellow 
sinner such agonising torment, such accu- 
mulation of the pangs of many deaths? 
‘What else could have been the tragedy 
which these walls have witacssed—what 
other the agonies which they assisted in 
administering ? ? The very heart sickens at 
the contemplation, and the religion of 
peace and mercy repudiates the deed as 
that of demons, rather than the ministers 
of reconciliatlon, or of salvation to the 
sinner's soul. But to proceed. The poor 
wretch does not seem to have been alone in" 
this appalling exigency; another similar 
niche at the south-west corner of the wall 
was subsequently revealed, built up in the 
same manner, but standing sideways to 
the other: at the bottom of this, too, were 
the mournful indications of the purpose 
to which it had been applied—a heap of 
bones. If a mystery hangs over the his- 
tory of this spot as to its material fabric, 
much more must this dark deed elude the 
scrutiay of man. That such things have 
been, and under the most sacred pretext, 
is, ulas, incontrovertible.” 








DISCOVERY AT 
LITTLE WOLPORD HALL, CO. WARWICK. 

Little Wolford Hall, the venerable seat 
of the ancient and now extinct family of 
Ingram, is—or rather was, for a great part 
of it has already disappeared—one of those 
interesting specimens of the lesser En- 
glish Manor Houses, to be found only in 
country villages, far removed from large 
towns and popu‘ous places. A short ac- 
count of this house will be found in the 
Collectanea Topographica, vol. 
140: but since that notice was written 
(ia April, 1840) the property has changed 
hands, having been purchased by Sir 
George Philips, Bart., in the year 1844, 
Considerable alterations have been since 
effected: part of the house has been pulled 
down, part converted into cottages, and 
part, more particularly the hall, judiciously 
restored. 
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In the course of these alterations and 
repairs, a remarkable discovery was made 
last autumn in a room adjoining the kit- 
chen, which is one of the oldest parts of 
the house. ‘This room, formerly perhaps a 
pantry, had been originally paved ; but on 
taking up the pavement for the purpose of 
flooring it. under the hearth stone a bricked 
grave was found. Within this grave 
appeared an oak coffin much decayed ; 
and, on raising the lid, a dried body of an 
infant, * for all the world like an Egyp- 
tian mum,” said my informant, a country 
girl of the place. ‘Ihe body was absolutely 
reduced to dust, the bones being scarcely 
perceptible. It wos wrapped in a rery 
rich silk brocade or fapcatry, which was 
also +0 decayed that it fell to pieces in- 
mediately the air was admitted. If these 
were the remains of some illegitimate child 
of the family, as might perhaps be sus- 
pected, the care and attention bestowed 
on its burial would lead to s contrary in- 
ference : the circumstances of the bricked 
grave, coffin, &c. show that concealment 
could not have been easy. Yet who would 
choose, where secrecy was unnecessary, 80 
unusual. grave? 




















ARCHAOLOGICAL CONGRESS AT METZ. 
We are favoured by Dr. Brower with 
the following ‘ Programme! of the Ques- 
tions which will be submitted to the French 
Archeolozical Congress, to be held this 
year at Merz, commencing on the 15th 
of June. 
Relative to Remains of the Gallo- Roman 
Epoch ; 

1, What was the state of Roman Art in 
Metz and its vicinity ? 

2. What Roman Monuments are yet 
existing there? 

3. What were the chief Roman mi 
stations in the north-east of France 

4, What was the general defensive ulign- 
ment of the Romans on the Rhine and its 
vicinity ? ‘ 

5, What was the purpose of such places 
inclosed by square walls, as that near 
Kreutznach ? 

G. Of what epoch is the Monument near 
Nonnweiler, calied * Ring,’ and to what 
people may we attribute its erection ? 

7. Where is the exact spot on which 
Jovix conquered the Germans in Lor- 
raine? 

8. What are the asual, and what the 
peculiar, modes of laying the materials 
of Roman roads in the N.E. of France? 

9. During the Roman era, or the im- 
mediately succeeding ages, were the houses 
of that part formed of stune; and had the 
houses in towns more stories thaa one? 

10. Had the pottery of that district any 
particular character us to its material, or 
form, or decorative design ? 
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11. To what circumstance can we refer 
the fabrication of certain articles of Egyp- 
tian type often found in the environs of 
‘Tréves and Strasbourg? and what date 
may we assign to them? 

12, What are the distinctive shades be- 
tween the Theogony of Gaul and the re- 
ligious tenets of the people of Metz? 

13. What similitude is there between 
the ancient traditions of the north-east of 
France and those of other countries ? 


Relative to the Middle Ages ; 


14. Is it not possible to ascertain in 
Churches of pointed architecture the na- 
merical relation of their several portions, 
and a geometrical deduction of their ar- 
chitectonic forms ? 

15. Do not the Ecclesiastical Mona- 
ments of the Middle Ages prove the er- 
istence of an architectonic hierarchy by 
which all cathedrals, aod abbatial, and 
parochial, churches, and even private 
chapels, were severally built according to 
certain dispositions ai.d dimensions ? 

16. Did not certain of the religious 
orders observe in the erection of their 
churches a certain plan and form deter- 
mined by a rule of their order, or conse- 
crated by tradition ? 

17. Is not'the pointed or ogical style 
better indicated by the presence of pinna- 
cles than by pointed arches? 

18, May we not trace the progress of 
the styles of gothic architecture by the 
technical terms employed in architectural 
documents of different epochs ? 

19. Are the pointed styles as fally deve- 
loped in the country about Metz as else- 
where? 

20. Do the different periods of the in- 
troduction of these styles coincide with 
those in other parts of France ? 

21, Cau we not trace by the monuments 
of Chainpagne and the country about 
Metz the route by which pointed architec- 
ture made its way towards the Rhine 
through the district of Traves > 

22, What are the distinctive characters 
between the pointed styles of France and 
those of Germany ? and is not the Cathe- 
dral at Metz ao examyle of transition be- 
tween two varieties of that style > 

23. In what parts of Metz Cathedral 
are the best sperimens of those varieties of 
the pointed style denominated primary, 
secoudary, and tertiary ? 

24, Was there not in each of the dio- 
ceses of Metz, Tréves, Strasbourg and 
Verdun, a special architectonie school ? 
aud if so, what were their distinctive cha- 
racters? 

25. To what inay we attribate the rise 
and progress of Archmology in the north- 
east of France? What museams have been 
formed, whence came their several con- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS 


House or Lorps. 


March 23. Eurl Grey moved that an 
humble address should be presented to 
her Majesty, calling upon her to cowsider 
the frequency of outrage in IRELAND, Kc. 
The Duke of Wellington suid he could 
not concur in the address moved by the 
noble earl, after the speech upon which 
he had founded it, and especially the latter 
part of it, which would lead to a serics of 
ineasures involving the destruction of the 
Church of England in Ireland. Their 
lordships divided :—Against the motion 
of Earl Grey, 61; for tho motion, 17; 
majority, 44. 

March 30. Lord Kinnaird moved, with 
respect to Raitways, ‘That a select 
committee be appointed. 1. To take into 
consideration the best means of enforcing 
one uniform system of management on 
railroads in operation, or to be constructed, 
‘and secure the due fulfilment of the pro- 
visions of the Acts of Parliament under 
which the companies have obtained their 
powers, whereby greater accommodation 
and safety may be ensured to the public. 
2. To take into consideration what means 
may be best adopted for diminishing the 
extravagant expense attendant on obtain- 
ing acts of Parliament for legitimate and 
necessary undertakings, and at the same 
time for the discouragement of schemes 
got up fur the mere purpow of specula. 
tion. 3. To consider what legislative 
measures could be framed to protect in- 
dividuals from the injury they may sustain 
by the laying down lines of’ railway 
through their property, without subjec 
them to the ruinous expenses of opposin 
bills in Parliament.” After a debate the 
motion was unanimously agreed to. 

April 2, The Earl of Ripon moved the 
thanks of the House to the ARuy o¥ THE 
Suries; |. to Sir Harry Smith, the 
officers and troops under his command, for 
their conduct at the battle of Aliwal; 
and, 2. to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the officers and troops under 
their command, for the victory gained 
over the Sikhs at Sobraon. The motion 
was seconded by the Earl of Auckland, and 
the Duke of Wellington added his testi- 
mony to the skill and bravery of the 
conquerors, with more than his usual 
eloquence. 








IN PARLIAMENT. 


April 7. The Earl of Dalhousie called 
the attention of the House to the subject of 
Raitway Lroixation, and explained 
the principal provisions of a Bill which the 
Government proposed to introduce after 
Easter, for the purpose of allowing com- 
panies to withdraw their schemes from 
the consideration of Parliament, and thus 
lessen the pressure. 
of Parliament 248 railway bills were in- 
troduced, and at that time this was looked 
upon asa number utterly unprecedented. 
Speculation, however, had waxed more 
hot and fiery every day; it had pervaded 
every class, high and low, rich and poor, 
young and old, and one sex as much as 
another. The result was, as shown in 
the report which be had laid before their 
lordships, that, before the 31st of Decem- 
ber last, there had been provisionally re- 
gistered upwards of 1,400 schemes. On 
the 30th of November there had been de- 
posited with the Board of Trade upwards 
of 800 plans. By the 3ist of December 
that number was in some slight degree 
diminizhed ; but nearly 700 had been de- 
posited in the Private Bill Office. 
consequences of the diversion of capital 
from the ordinary channels of industry by 
the railway mania, has proved most inju- 
rious, not only to trade and commerce, 
but to the progress of railways. 

















Hous or Commons. 


March 27. ‘The second reading of the 
Corn Importation Bill was carried by 
a majority of 302 against 214. 

March 30. Sir J. Gruham moved the 
postponement of the orders of the day to 
allow the Protection To Lire (IRr- 
LAND) Bill to be read a first time. Sir 
W. Somerville moved a direct negative, 
as he thought it most unwise to postpone 
the Corn Bill, on which the hopes of the 
country were fixed, and inconvenient to 
postpone the usual business of the day in 
favour of an exciting, an exasperating 
measure, which it was not the intention of 
the Government at once to press forward 
and pass.—Sir J. Graham remarked that, 
according to parliamentary usage, a bill 
sent down from the Lords should be read 
@ first time without opposition. But, 
leaving aside all consideration of courtesy, 
he thought it would be most dangerous ia 
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the present critical circumstances of Ire- 
land to refuse this bill a reading, and 
deprive the Government of an opportunity 
of stating the necessity that existed for its 
enactment. The House divided, and the 
numbers were—For the motion, 147 ; 
against it, 108: majority 39. 

April, Mr. P. Scrope moved the 
second reading of a bill for RELIEF or THE 
Poor 1N IRELAND, giving the guardians 
power togrant out-door relief, and making 
the support of the poor compulsory on the 
unions. It also provided against vagrancy, 
and contained enactments for the alteration 
of the present system of rating. The hon. 
gentleman contended that the crimes com- 
mitted in the rural districts in Ireland 
were provoked by the physical destitution 
of the peasantry ; and that a law ensuring 
them against starvation would do more to 
tranquillize the country than they could 
ever expect by Coercion Bills.—Sir J. 
Graham moved that the bill be read a 
second time on that day six months, as 
the present time was most inopportune for 
raising a question of such importance. 
‘After some discussion, Mr. Serope with- 
drew his bill. 

April 2. Sir R. Peel moved the thanks 
of the House for the Vicrortrs ON -THE 
Suties—l. to Sir Harry Smith and the 
officers and troops under his command 
who took t in the victory of Aliwal; 
and, 2. to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh 
Gough, and the other gencrals, officers, and 
private soldiers, European and Native, for 
their ability, valour, and intrepidity dis- 
played by them in the battle of Sobraon. 
Sir J. Graham moved for leave to bring 
ina bill toamend the Hicaways in Eng- 
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land, and shortly stated its provisions. 
The principle was to substitute compulsory 
for permissive process. He proposed to 
consolidate all the Highway Acts—to 
divide England and Wales into between 
550 and 600 districts, as nearly as possible 
conterminous with the registration dis- 
tricts—to appoint local boards to each 
district, with two paid officers, a surveyor 
and a clerk—to have the accounts audited 
by the Poor Law Auditors annually, &c. 
South Wales to be excluded from the act. 
—Mr. V. Smith remarked that this bill 
couf hardly be regarded as a boon to the 
agricultural interest, because all that it 
was proposed to make compulsory could 
now be done voluntarily. Leave was given 
to briog in the bill, which was introduced 
and read a first time. 

April 3. On the order of the day for 
the first reading of the Protection To 
Lire (IreLanp) Bill, Mr. O'Connell 
moved as an amendment—“ That, while 
this House deplores the existence of out- 
rage in Ireland, and is sincerely anxious 
for its repression, it is of opinion that 
such outrage will be aggravated, not re- 
moved, by the arbitrary, unjust, and un- 
constitutional enactments of this bill; and 
that it is the duty of Parliament to adopt 
such measures as will tend to eradicate 
the causes which produce these crimes, 
instead of resorting to laws which will 
harass and oppress the innocent without 
restraining the guilty ; and which, being 
restrictive of public liberty, cannot fail to 
augment national discontent.” The de- 
bate on this amendment was adjourned 
over the Easter recess, and has since pro- 
ceeded without arriving at a division. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 

A fourth and decisive victory has con- 
cluded our short but eventful war with 
the Sikhs. On the 10th Feb. the enemy's 
strongly entrenched camp at Sobraon, 
defended by 35,000 men and 67 pieces 
of artillery, exclusive of heavy guns on 
the opposite bank of the river, was 
stormed by the British army, under the 
immediate command of Sir Hugh Gough. 
This exploit, one of the most daring ever 
achieved, (by which, in open day, a triple 
Jine of breastworks, flanked by formidable 
redoubts, bristling with artillery, and 
manned by thirty-two regular regiments 
of infantry. was assaulted and carried,) 
was judiciously preceded by a cannonade 


of heavy ordnance, which shook the 
enemy’s confidence in their laboriously 
constructed works, and compelled them 
to seek shelter in the broken ground 
within their camp. The British infantry, 
formed on the extreme left of the line, 
then advanced to the assault, and in spite 
of every impediment oleared the entrench- 
ments and entered the enemy's camp. 
Her Majesty's 10th, 53d, and 80th regi- 
ments, with the 33d, 43d, 59th, and 63d 
Native Infantry, moving at a firm and 
steady pace, never fired a shot till they 
had passed the barriers opposed to them. 
This attack was crowned with the success 
it deserved, and (led by its gallant com- 
mander, Major-General Sir Robert Dio 
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who fell on the field,) obtained the ad- 
miration of the army which witoessed its 
disciplined valour. When checked by the 
formidable obstacles and superior numbers 
to which the attacking division was ex- 
posed, the 2d division, under Major- 
General Gilbert, rapidly advanced to the 
attack of the enemy’s batteries, entering 
their fortified position after a severe 
struggle, and sweeping through the inte- 
rior of the camp. The same gallant 
efforts, attended by the same success, dis- 
tinguished the attack of the enemy's left, 
made by the first division under the com- 
mand of Major-General Sir H. Smith, 
K.C.B. These three ions of in- 
fantry, concentrated within the enemy's 
drove his shattered forces into 
i with a loss which far ex- 
ceeded that which the most experienced 
officers had ever witnessed. Thus termi- 
nated, in the brief space of two hours, 
this most remarkable conflict, in which 
military combinations of the com- 
mander-in-chief were fully and ably car- 
ried into effect with his characteristic 
energy. The enemy's sclect regiments of 
regular infantry have been dispersed, and 
a large proportion destroyed, with the 
loss, since the campaign began, of 220 
pieces of artillery taken in action. The 
same evening six regiments of our native 
infantry crossed the Sutlej. Early on the 
12th our bridge was completed, and on 
the 13th the commander-in-chief, with 
the whole force, excepting the heavy 
train, and the division left to collect and 
bring in the wounded to Ferozepore, with 
the captured guns, were encamped in 
the Punjaub, at Kussoor, sixteen miles 
from the bank of the river, opposite Fero- 
zepore, aod thirty-two miles from Lahore. 
The Governor-general joined the camp at 
Kusioor on the morning of the 14th. 

On the arrival at Labore of the news of 
the complete victory of Sobraon, the Ra- 
nee and Durbar urged Rajah Golab Singh 
to proceed immediately to the British 
camp, to beg pardon in the name of the 
Durbar and the Sikh government for the 
offence which had been committed, and to 
endeavour to negotiate some arrangement 
for the preservation of the country from 
utter ruin. The Rajah first stipulated 
that the Durbar and the chief officers of 
the army, as well as the members of the 
Panchayets, should sign a solemn declara- 
tion that they would abide by such terms 
as he might deter mine on with the British 
government. This is said to have been 
immediately acceded to; and, on the 15th, 
Rajah Golab Singh, Dewan Dena Nath, 
and Fakeer Noorodcen arrived at Kussoor, 
with full credentials from the Maharajab, 
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and empowered to agree, in the name of 
the Mabarajah and the government, to 
such terms as the Governor-general might 
dictate. The Rajah was accompanied by 
the Baruksie chief, Soultan Mahomed 
Khan, and several of the most influential 
sirdars of the nation. Sir Henry Har- 
dinge received the Rajah in durbar as the 
represen'ative of an offending governmeat, 
omitting the forms aud ceremonies usually 
observed on the occasion of friendly meet- 
ings, and refusing to receive, at that time, 
the proffered nuzzurs and complimentary 
offerings. He explained to the Rajah and 
his colleagues that the offence which had 
been committed was most serious, and the 
conduct of the chiefs and army was most 
unwarrantable—that this offence had been 
perpetrated without the shadow of any 
cause of quarrel on the part of the Bri 
government, in the face of an existing 
treaty of amity and friendship—and that, 
as all Asia had witnessed the injurious 
conduct of the Sikh nation, retributive 
justice required that the proceedings of 
the British government should be of a 
character which would-mark to the whole 
world t insult could not be offered to 
the British government, and our provinces 
invaded by a hostile army, without signal 
punishment. After stating his satisfac- 
tion that the Rajah, who had not partici- 
pated in the offence, and whose wisdom 
and good feeling towards the British go- 
vernment were well known, had been the 
person chosen by the Durbar as th-ir re- 
presentative for negotiating, the Gover- 
nor-general referred the Rajah and his 
colleagues to Mr. Currie, the chief secre- 
tary to government, and Major Lawrence, 
political agent, who were in full pos- 
session of his determination on the sub- 
ject. The chiefs remained the greater 
part of the night in conference with Mr. 
Currie and Major Lawrence; but, before 
they separated, a paper wa ed by 
thzm to the effect that all t ad been 
demanded would be conceded. The terms 
demanded and conceded are, the surren- 
der, in fall sovereignty, of the territory, 
hill and plain, lying between the Sutlej 
and Beas rivers, and the payment of one 
anda half crores of rupees as indemnity 
for the expenses of the war; the disband- 
ment of the present Sikh army, and its re- 
organization on the system and regulations 
with regard to pay which obtained in the 
time of the late Maharajah, Runjeet Singh ; 
the arrangement for limiting the extent of 
the force to be henceforth employed to be 
determined on in communication with the 
British government ; the surrender to us 
of all the guns that had been pointed 
against us; the entire regulation and con- 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE, 


The new Royal Gardens at Frogmore 
(extending over between 20 and 30 sores) 
having now arrived at a high state of 
oaltivation, it bas been determined by her 
Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to restore to the Home Perk an 
extensive piece of ground, half a mile in 
length and of considerable width, known 
as the Maestricht gardens, in which were 
formerly produced the wall fruit and 
vegetables for the supply of the royal 
table. These gardens run parallel with 
the Thames, at the western extremity of 
the Home Park. The Gardens at Cum- 
Derland Lodge are also to be done away 
with. The two orangeries, between 90 
and 100 feet in length; 12 extensive hot- 
houses, some upwards of 60 fect in 
length, with the whole of the materials, 
&o., will be sold in the course of a few days. 
The celebrated vine, nearly 100 feet in 
length, which produced last year upwards 
of 2000 bunches of grapes, has been 
commanded to be preserved. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


April 16. A new burial-ground at 
Bton, extending over about an acre of 
land on the Eton-wick road, and within 
500 yards of the college chapel, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop of Lincoln, visitor 
of the college. 

CHESHIRE. 


March 17. An extensive sale of land 
at Birkenhead, consisting of nearly 1000 
lots, intended for building purposes, be- 
Boging to William Jackson, esq., took 
at the Woodside Hotel. Lot 1 con- 
sisted of 16,022 square yards, situated in 
Siatey-road and Euston-grove, divided 
into 12 lots, the purchaser to have the 
option of taking two lots or the whole. 
- Robert Hughes put up the lot at 
a yard, and the bidding was run up to 8 
at which price Mr. Hughes became the 
purchaser of two lots. The sale then 
went on, and eventually about 20 lots 
were sold for upwards af 70002., the price 
ranging between 8s. 6d. and 26s. per 
a most of it, however, being situate in 
the outskirts of the town. 


DEVONSHIRE, 


Nov. 7. The bishop of the diocese con- 
secrated the new parish church of Wool- 
Serdisworthy, built on the site of the old 
church, which contained sittings for eighty- 
eight persons only, including those in & 
very unsightly gallery, which has been 
entirely taken down. new church 


consists of a nave and chancel (ecparated 








from each other by a stone arch), a west 
tower and south porch, with «small vestry 
on the north side of the chancel. It 
accommodate 139 persons. The seats in 
the nave and tower are of deal stained, and 
those in the chancel are of oak. The 
chancel is lighted by a three-light east 
window filled with stained glass, contain. 
fi of our Lord and two of the 
Mee On the south side there iss 
small single-light window filled with 
stained glass, being in memory of Mrs. 
Arundell, the sister of the rector. This 
window is executed by Warrington. The 
pulpit and font are of stone, and the read- 
ing desk is of oak. Th is Ii 





cag a polygonal and composed of a 
part of the over the roodscreen in 
the old church. ‘The tower has diagonal 
buttresses at the lower stage, and is fur- 
nished with a parapet and battlement. At 
the entrance of the churchyard a new 

gate has been erected. comm 


church, and the rest of the funds bas 
been raised by the efforts of the Rev. W. 
B. Hole, the Rector, and his friends, 
aided by a grant from the Diocesan 
Church Building Society. The architect 
is Mr. Hayward of Exeter. 

HAMPSHIRE, 


March 18. At a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth, Portsea, Gos- 
pms and neighbourhood, to establish a 

ospital for those towns, a sum of nearly 
700/. was st once put down as donations, 
with annual subscriptions exceeding 701. 


KENT. 


April 13. The Railway to Ramugate was 
opened. it ia in continuation of that 
opened about three months since from 
Sanford to Canterbury, and will in a very 
short time be extended to Margate. The 
total length from Canterbury to Rams- 
gate is 15 miles and three quarters. 
first 13 miles are very light work, the 
gradients being 1 in 264, At the 13th 
mile the line enters the cbalk, and the 
gradients become 1 in 100 throughout the 
remainder of the distance. There is only 
one intermediate station—viz. at Minster, 
about 11 miles from canbereany: oe The 
line for some two or three fog doers 
verges on Eastwoll Park, the 




















Cmartain, 
J. J. Prickett, M.A. to the Bari of Lone. 








Civit Pasreaments. 
Rey. J. Hickman, M.A. to be Head Master of 
the Protestant bs 


, Malte. 
Bev. J. Prosser, M.A. to be Master of Mid- 
hurst School, Sussex. 





BIRTHS. 
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6 At Fodadistora Somerset, the wife of Charles 


Z telat son.-—In Montagu-sq. the wife 
of the late C.'T- Bigge, esq, « poathcaous dan, 
——4. In Keppel-st. the wife of Coryndon Ii. 


Laxmoore, esq. a dau.—In Wimpole-st. Mrs. 
J. Walrond Watrond, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 
Ph 25. At Poonah, Capt. John Heatley, 
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ELRTRNTSEG.  ghamener macs 
Rev. W. Wrighe Tangier Fc Taunton, Hope. ie 


15. At At Barely, Rast Ind Indies agri at wien 





Ww t Bagalre, Lieut.-Col 0. Caan 
Horee ane therine, eldest tae of ‘Bomber’ 
Hay, esa. surgeon, Horge Art._—At Bombe 

ittlewood, gth N. 1. to rnd 


ina, Pict of Mr. P. W. Pouget, former! 
Regis jn the on Gr pli og orl : 


30, At Poonah 
‘33d Madras Li oortse ear. in th Srrinns 
service of His at Co the Nizam, to 
Lucas, eldest dau. of Capt. Souter, H. ni 


3. At Futtyghor, William Davis, 
Stat Nat, Inf. to Sarah, eldest dau, of Majed. 
Falbot, Bengal army “At Bulandshahr, 
Velters Cornwall Fitzhardi 

to Blizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas Tossoch}, 
esq. ot Balusdahuhur.—At Kinj tou, Canad 
West, Arthur A. Farmer, esq. of 
Canada West, second 260 of the ‘ate Me 















er, of Nonsuch-park, Surrey, 
Laan (ao. “of the Hon. Be Ble. 
“ At St George's Cathedral, Angustas Wa 


Geo Maclin youngeat core late 
iana-Amelia, youngest dau. of the 
Goorin Arnel, fun fine. 

3. At Dethi, Arthur », €8q. Civil Serv. 
to Anna, youngest dau. of Chas. Johuson, esq. 

7. At Agra, John Forbes David Inglis, esq. 
Civil Serv. vo Harriet- ‘Lowis, fourth dau. of 
George Powney ‘1 born esq. 4, Cll Ser 





10, At Mhor 


iit Ind, son of thelate Gapt’Sitioha Peyton 
TENS ICCI ty tammne-Mbtin edert das of 








the late W. A, Jones, esq. Bombay Civil Serv. 
1. 1 Capt. Haskett Smith, 
79th Highlanders, to Antonia, dau. of Senor 


Cavellero, formerly of Granads.—At Can 
hore, James Miles Townsend. Reilly, esq, 45th 
Nat. Inf. to Rliza third dau of the late Maj- 
Gen. James Mandeville Hackett, Madras Army, 
16. At Cache, East India, Alexander cose, 
Brice, esq. to Amelia-Ann,” second dau. of 
Charles Penny, esq. Aldermary-churchyard, 
London. 
18. At the Cathedral, James Forlong, eeq. of 
Milnath, Kishnaghur, to Constance- 
third dau. of Sir M. Turton, Bart. 
—At Belgaum, Lieut. William Coussmaker 
Andersen, ist European Fusiliers, to Caroline, 
second dau, of Charles Staunton Cahill, esq. of 
Annadown, co, Galway, Ireland. ° 
19. At Ahmednuggur, Hen oung, eng: 
Bombay Civil Serve to’ Maria Kai 
dur of the Baron Lorentas of Wella Vista, Cape 
of Good Hope.— At Fort William, Dormer- 
Augustus Chase, esq. 64th Bengal N. Inf, to 
igi Ann, erelict of James William Muir, esq. 
Sn 
Zr At Walcot, Bath, Thomas Barnes, esq. 
Wilts, and 




















of Broome, of Tilworth House 
Devon, to Jane-Phi eldest dau. of 
the Willams, of Ken- 
t. W. H. Walter, 

‘ief Officer of the Coast Guard St: 
ly dan, of the late 


.N. of Great Yar- 


re’ . the 
Rev, Lowry Guthrie, to Katherine-Blanche, 
dau. of Thomas es Queen's Counsel, 
+ 

it 


Bfmon, Bristel, second eon of the 
Barclay, to Harriet, eldest dau. of the late J. 
Rase Grant, coq-——At West Mam, Eavex 
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OBITUARY. 


Carr. tue Hon. C. L. Insy. 

Dec. 3. At Torquay, aged 56, the 

* Hon. Charles Leonard Irby, Post Cap- 
tain R.N. Member of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society: brother to Lord Boston. 

Captain Irby was born Oct. 9, 1789, 
the seventh son of Frederick second Lord 
Boston, by Christiana, only daughter of 
Paul Methuen, esq. of Corsham house, 
Wilts. 

He entered the royal navy May 
1801, as midshipman on board the 
cissus frigate, which was shorty al 
saved from wreck on the coast of Holland 

the Jalouse sloop, commanded by his 

r brother, the present Admiral the 
Hon. F. P. Irby. During the peace of 
Amiens Mr. C. Irby visited with the late 
‘Adm. Donnelly, in the same frigate, the 
coast of Barbary, Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Toulon, Genoa, Leghorn, ‘Naples, the 
Grecian Archipelago, and Alexandria. 
He subsequently saw much active service 
on the coasts of Italy and Provence, and 
assisted in capturing I’Alcion, French cor- 
vette, and many trading vessels. 

In 1805 the Narcissus was attached to 
am expedition sent against the Cape of 
Good Hope; and while proceeding thither, 
in advance of the fleet under Sir Home 
Popham, she captured the French priva- 
teer Prudent of 12 guns, and retook the 
Horatio Nelson merchantman of 22 guns. 
‘After the reduction of that colony, she 
proceeded to the Rio de le Plata, from 
which she brought home despatches an- 
nouncing the conquest of Buenos Ayres, 
and specie to a considerable amount. 

In Sept. 1806, Mr. C. Irby followed 
Capt. Donnelly into the Ardent 64, and, 
joining in the attack on Monte Video, was 
‘wounded in a battery on shore. He re- 
turned to England with the same captain 
in the Leda in 1807. He next joined the 
‘Theseus 74, Capt. Beresford, in the Bay 
of Biscay ; and subsequently the Invin- 
cible 74, Capt. Donnelly, on the North 
Sea station, from which he was made 
Lieutenant into the Sirius 38, Capt. S. 
Pym, Oct. 13, 1808, 

In that ship Lieut. Irby again sailed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and thence to 
the blockade of Mauriti nd assisted in 
the attack on St. Paul sic Bourbon, 
In May 1810, he returned home in the 
Leopard 50, and in the following Decem- 
ber rejoined the Narcissus, then com- 
manded by Capt. the Hon. F. W. Aylmer, 
and in which he cruised off the Canary 
Islands, the coast of Newfoundland, and 
saree Aa Narcissus was paid off 


23, 




















in March 1810, and Lieut. Irby subse- 
quently served in the Conquestador 74, 
and Sybille and Armida frigates on the 
Channel, Irish, and Halifax stations. In 
the last he assisted in capturing an American 
privateer and a French letter of marque. 
Ta Sept. 1814 he assumed the command 
of the Thames 32, attached to the unfor- 
tunate expedition against New Orleans ; 
in which command he was superseded, on 
account of ill health, in the following May. 
Tn the summer of 1816 he left England 
with his old friend and shipmate, Captain 
James Mangles, R.N. with the intention 
of making a tour on the continent of Eu- 
rope; but having eventually prolonged 
their excursion throught some remote parts 
of the Levant, previously little visited, 
they were subsequently induced to print, 
for private distribution, an account of 
their ‘‘ Travels in Egypt and Nubia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, in the years 1817 
and 1818." This appeared in 1823. This 
volume, from the novelty of the informa. 
tion it contained, attracted considerable 
attention, 
On the 8th Aug. 1826, Captain Irby 
was appointed to the Pelican sloop of 18 
8, fitting out for the Mediterranean; 
et which ha iremeted to the Asadne, 
in Sept. 1827, having received a post 
commission to her dated the 2d of July. 
After the battle of Navarino, he was re- 
quested by Sir Edward Codrington to 
Bring home the Genoa 74, the command 
of which ship he assumed on the 27th 
Nov. 1827, and retained until she was paid 
off at Plymouth on the 2lst June follow- 


ing. 

Captain Irby married, Feb. 8, 1825, 
Frances, second daughter of John Man- 
gles, exq. of Hurley, Berkshire, and has 
left issue. 





Cart. THE Hon. W. Keira. 

Jan. 5. At Monkrigg, near Hadding- 
ton, aged 46, the Hon. William Keith, 
Captain R.N. ; uncle of the Earl of Kin- 
tore. 

He was born the 16th Dec. 1799, the 

ungest son of William the sixth Earl, 

y Maria, daughter of Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman of Kirkhill, Bart. He was made 
a Lieutenant into the Egeria 26, Capt. 
Robert Rowley, at Newfoundland, Nov. 
10, 1819; tnd ‘appointed to the Blonde, 
Capt. Lord Byron, fitting out for a voyage. 
to the South Seas, June 7, 1824; pro- 
moted to the command of the Philomel 
sloop, Aug. 14, 1897; and advanced to 


the rauk of Captaiv, while serving in that 
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tic felicity and the unreserved confidence 
of friendship, he was frustrated of both ; 
of the former by the mental derangement 
of his lady (a family malady) and the 
death of his children, and of the latter by 
along residence abroad: so that on his 
return to England he found very few, if 
any, old friends, though known to and 
esteemed by a large circle of professional 
and other acquaintances. These disap- 
pointments, Preving upon a temperament 
of more than ordinary nervous sensibility, 
would often cause a great dejection of 
spirits, from which, however, he would as 
often recover. He had resided for the last 
three years with his friend Mr. Myers in 
Lower Brook Street, and latterly with 
Dr. Grant. He at length accomplished 
the catastrophe which had been long 
dreaded by taking prussic acid, and the 
coroner's jury returned a verdict of “Tem- 
Insanity.” 
The will of Dr. Lefevre has been proved 
his executors and trustees, Orlando 
jewman and G. W. Mackmurdo, esqrs. 
The personal property in England was 
sworn under 6000/. He leaves to his 
trustees all his property in St. Peter: 
burg and in England or elsewhere, in 
trust, to pay a legacy of 500/. to Miss 
Catherine Newman, and after satisfying all 
demands on his estate to invest remainder 
and apply annual income for the sole use 
of his wife for life, and at her decease in 
trust for his brothers, the Rev. C. F. Le- 
fevre and H. B. Lefevre, esq. equally. 








OFFICERS SLAIN IN INDIA. 


(Continued from p. 432.) 
Of wounds received at Moodkec. 

Baicavier Samvzt Borrtox, C.B. of 
the Ist Infantry division ; Lieut.-Colonel 
of H. M. 31st Foot. His commi 
were dated, Ensign, Feb. 5, 1807, Lieut. 
April 6, 1209, Captain, Oct. 24, 1822, 
, June 14, 1833, Licut.-Colonel, 
Nov. 24, 1835, and Colonel in the Army, 
Dec. 23, 1842, 

Mason Topp, whose services were no- 
ticed in pp. 429, 430, was one of the sons 
of the late Pryer Todd, esq. a merchant, in 
Bury-street, St. James's, Westminster (by 
his wife, Miss Evans, the “Mary” of Cole- 
ge), elder brother of William D'Arcy 
Todd, esq. K.G.L.; both of whom were 
sons of William Todd of Kendal, co. 
‘Westmorland (son of Fryer Todd, esq, 
of West Auckland, co. Durham), by M 
Bret bia wife, only child of Marmaduke 

jowes, esq. of co. Durham. Major Todd 
married Marian, daughter of Dr. Sand- 
ham, of the 16th Lancers. 


(In p. 428, for Blenchley read Barncu- 
bar.) 
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Of wounds received at Ferozeshah. 

Mason Grorce Batpwin, 31st Foot. 
His service bad extended to a period of 
36 years. He was at the siege of Flushing 
with the 36th, served the campaign of 1815 
with the 14th, and was present at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. He became Captain in 
the 31st, Feb. 12, 1828, and was engaged 
with it throughout the campaign of 1842 
in Affghanistan, under Gen. Pollock, in- 
cluding three important actions; for the 
latter he received a medal. He was the 
senior officer engaged in storming the left 
heights of the Rass on the occasion of the 
battle of Zegeeri. He was also one of the 
officers present at that lamentable oatas- 
trophe, the burning of the Kent East 
Indiaman in the Bay of Biscay, on the lst 
March, 1825. He was appointed Major 
in the army Dec. 23, 1842, and Major in 
the 31st Foot Oct. 8, 1844. 

Capt. AntHur Wevtinoron Camp. 
BELL, of H.M. 14th Foot, and side-de- 
camp to Major-Gen. Sir Harry Smith. 
He was the 2d son of His Excellency 
Lt.-Gen. Sir John Campbell, Governor 
of Ceylon, and brother of Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
and the Hon. Mra. Edmund Phipps. He 
was appointed Captain in the 14th Foot, 
Jan. 28, 1842; and was on sick-leave 
from Ceylon, when his military ardour 
induced him to proceed to the army of 
the Sutlej es a volunteer. When at the 
side of Gen. Sir Harry Smith, he was 
struck by a cannon ball at the commence- 
ment of the action on the ae: 

Jan. 23, at Ferozepore, 35, Capt. 
Joun Francis Eorrron, of the Bengal 
“Artillery, and Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master-General (Feb. 28, 1845). He was 
appointed First Lieut. in the artillery May 
31, 1838, Captain June 16, 1841, and was 
employed in the surveying department om 
the N.W. frontier. 

Lieut. Feancis Sirvwaiant, of H.M. 
9th Foot, appointed Dec. 22, 1843. 

Brevet Capt. Bennano Kenpat, lst 
European Light Inf. in which he became 
Lieut. March 13, 1835. He died at Fe- 
rozepore on the 6th Feb., and on the 
same day Nicholas-Trood, his infant son, 
died at Subathoo, aged six months. 








In the Battle of Aliwal, Jan. 28. 
Aged 26, Lieut. Hznay Doni- 
THoaNe Swerennam, of H. M. 16th 
Lancers, only son of Henry Swetenham, 
. Judge of Dana, in He re- 

ceived his commission Oct. 13, 1839. 
Aged 23, Cornet Gzoncr Bicor Wir 
LIAMS, of the same regiment, inted 
Dec. 31, 1844; eldest son of late 
jor-Gen. Sir William Williams, K.C.B. 
and Adjutant Francis Jame 
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Order in 1832. He attained the rank of 
Colonel May 27, 1825, and that of Major- 
General Jao. 10, 1827. His loss is thus 
noticed by Sir Hugh Gough :—“ I have 
especially to lament the fall of Major- 
General Sir Robert Dick, K.C.B. a gal- 
lant veteran of the Peninsula and Water- 
loo campaigns, He survived only until 
evening the dangerous grape-rhot wound 
which he received close to the enemy's 
entrenchments, while personally animating, 
by his dauntless example, the soldiers of 
her Majesty’s 80th Regiment, in their 
career of noble daring.” 

First Lieut. H. J. Y. Farturer, of 
the 1st troop, 2d brigade, Horse Artillery, 
appointed July 3, 1845, 

ieut. Rosrat Hay, Major of Brigade 
of the Ist Infantry Division. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign May 19, 1832, and in the 
50th Bengal Native Infantry, Oct. 29, 
1888, 

Lieut. Joun Simpson Rawson, offi- 
ciating Deputy Assistant Qartermaster- 
general of the 2d Infantry Division. Ho 
was appointed Lieutenant in the G3d re- 
giment of Bengal Native Infantry, Oct. 
14, 1841. 

‘Aged 41, Lieut.-Colonel Cuanuss Cr- 
nit Tayvoa, C.B. of H.M. 29th regiment, 
commanding the 3d Brigade of the 2d Di- 
vision. He was son of Lieut.-Col. Tay- 
lor, of the 20th Light Dragoons, who was 
killed in the battle of Vimiera. Captain 
C. C. Taylor commanded the light com- 
pany of the 20th Foot in the expedition 
against Kolapore in 1827-8 ; served on the 
frontier during the Canadian rebellion, 
where, in the successful attack of a village 
occupied by the rebels, he rendered an im- 
portant service; commanded a brigade of 

infantry in the actions of the 18th, 2ist, 
and 22d, of December, 1845, wherein he 
‘wan wounded ; commanded the troops met 
to keep up the communication between 
Sir Harry Smith and the main army, whilat 
the former was engaged in the operations 
which led to the battle of Aliwal; and a 
brigade of infantry at the battle of So- 
braon, where he fell, His death is thus 
announced by Sir Henry Hardinge :: 
“The army has sustained a heavy loss by 
the death of Brigadier Taylor, a most able 
officer, and very worthy to have been at 
the head of so distinguished a corps as 
Her Majesty's 29th Regiment, by which 
he was beloved and respected; and thus 
by Sir Hugh Gough :—" Brigadier Taylor 
(CB), one of the most gallant and intel- 
ligent officers of the army, to whom I 
have felt deeply indebted on many occa- 
sions, fell in this fight at the head of bis 
brigade, in close encounter with the ene- 
my, and covered with honourable wounds.” 
‘He was appointed Lieut.-Col. in the army 
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June 16, 1837, and Lieut.-Col. of the 
29th reg. June 30, 1843. 

Capt. Fiercuer SHotrieworrn, of 
the Ist European Light Infantry, third 
sou of George Edmund Shuttleworth, esq. 
of Tottenham Green. He was appointed 
Ensign Sept. 11, 1835, and Lieutenant 
July 20, 1838, and obtained his company 
by the fall of his comrades at Ferozeshah. 

Ensign F. W. A. Hamiiton, of the 
same corps; appointed Ensign 1842, and 
Lieutenant Oct. 29, 1845. 

Captain Joun Fisner, Commandant of 
the Sirmoor battalion, He was appointed 
Ensiga 1817 
Bengal Native Infantry, June 4, 1831. Sir 
Henry Hardinge says of this officer,— 
“ The Company's service has lost an ex- 
cellent officer in Captain Fisher, who 
fell at the head of the brave Sirmoor 
Regiment, which greatly distinguished 
iteelf ;* and Sir Hugh Gough—“‘ Captain 
John Fisher, Commandant of the Sir- 
moor battalion, fell at the head of his 
valiant little c respected and lamented 
by the whole army.” 

Lieut. Warrre Tyier Bartiey, of 
H.M. 62d Foot, youngest son of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Bartley, K.C.B. 
He was appointed Ensign in the 49th 
Foot, July 20, 1838, Lieut, Sept. 30, 
1840: and Lieut. in this regiment, May 
31, 1844. 

Lieut. Wu. D. Prayrain, of the 33d 
Bengal Native Infantry. He was appointed 
Ensign 1840, and Lieutenant in his regi- 
ment, Jan. 24, 1845. 

Lieut. Watter Yoner Braue, of 
H.M. 10th Foot, third son of the late 
Thomas Beale, esy. of Heath House, 
Shropshire, and grandson of the late 
Richard Salwey, enq. formerly Major 25th 
Light Dragoons. and Colonel Commandant 
of the Ludlow Volunteers. Te was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant April 2, 1842. 

Captain Cartes Epwano Dawson 
Warars, of H. M. 53d Foot. He waa 
appointed Ensign June 5, 1827; Lieut. 
June 11, 1830; and Captain, Dec. 1, 
1837. He was the Senior Captain of the 
regiment. 

In his 18th year, Ensign C. H. Scatcu- 
Aub, of the 41st Bengal Native Infantry, 
son of J. S. Scatchard, exq. Oliver-ter- 
race, Mile-end-road. 




















Cotone. Wark. 
March. At Tours, in France, in his 
7Ath year, Hugh Ware, Colonel en Pefraite. 
Colonel Ware was born near Rathcoffey, 
co. Kildare, His family was English in 
its origin, being that of the celebrated 
historian, Sir James Ware. The vicinity 
of bis residence to Carton (the seat of the 
Leinster family), and consequently within 








4g 
‘troops contest 


retreated after a sharp 
wnder the walls of Almeida and Fort 
ion. For his conduct in this 
Bae Ware was prewotedl to the sank af 
Ons de Bataillon (Licutenant-Colonel.) 
of the Grand (French) 
Army in Reseia a 1912 renderiag it ne- 
cessary that all the remaining “old” 
that could be spared from other 
service should be assembled to make head 
against the great force of the coalesced 
the Irish regiment was ordered 


followed (1813), Ware won new renown. 
Reing, for example, in command of a 
detachment on the Elbe, on the 28th of 
March in that year, and being ordered to 
fall back on Celle, he had a brilliant affair 
with a body of Cossacks, whom he dis- 
lodged from the town, and drove in great 
disorder beyond the Aller. In their re- 
treat the Cossacks set Gre to the wooden 
bridge, by which they had crossed the 
river, but Ware, on horseback, led his 
battalion through the flames, and pursued 
the enemy to a considerable distance, 
‘watil recalled. He had scarcely repassed 
the Aller with bis corps when the bridge 
fall to pieces. 

General Puthod’s division, in which 
the Irish regiment was incorporated, hav- 
ing joined the grand army, Ware was 

it at and carned new credit in the 

of Bautzen and Gros Wurscheu— 
victories for the French which led to the 
retreat of the allies beyond the Oder at 
Brealan, and to the signing of an armis- 
tiee (on the 4th of June). 

‘This respite was employed hy Napoleon 
in preparations for a vigorous renewal of 
‘the war which he saw was inevitable ; and 
among the means resorted to by him for 
raising or restoring the spirit and enthu- 
siasm of his army, he bestowed on several 
meritorious officers and soldiers the sone 
ration of the Legion of Honour. 
was one of those who then received ‘“ the 

” 

When in the month of August follow- 
ing hostilities recommenced, new occa- 
sions for distinguishing himself occurred 
to Ware. In the fierce battle of Lowen- 


Hy 








berg, fought on the 19th of that month,, 


the Irish regiment bore a conspicuous 
part—almost the entire brunt of the ac- 
tlon falling upon them. 

The corps consisted of two battalions, 
commanded respectively by Command- 
ants Ware and bo ee fast). Its 
colonel-in-chief was William Lawless, for- 
merly an eminent surgeon in Dublin, and 
‘a member of the executive directory of the 
“ United Irishmen.” Menaced by large 
bodies of Russian cavalry, the regiments 


Ostrvany.<-Colonel Ware. 
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‘a portion of the French army 
to form squares in font of & 
were repeatedly charged by the 
Russians, who were uniformly repulsed. 
At length the mass of horse retired to a 
considerable distance. After a brief de- 
lay they formed once more in appareatly 
close column, and commenced advancing, 
but more slowly than is usual with cavalry 
about to charge. Colonel Tennent, an 
officer of sagacity and distinction, ob- 
serving this difference, said to one of his 
comrades, ‘ I do not understand this; it 
bodes something.” He was right. Whea 
within range of the Irish square, the Rus- 
sian cavalry suddenly halted, broke in the 
centre, and, wheeling to the left and right, 
unmasked a battery of 13 pioces of artil- 
lery, which immediately commenced a 
terrific fire of round and grape shot. The 
effect on the Irish square was fearful. In 
15 minutes 400 of the 1,400 men who 
curnposed it were killed or wounded, and 
them Tennent, Osmond, and 
Hampden Evans (brother of the late 
M.P. for the county of Dublin), Magauly, 
and several other officers. Tennent was 
literally cut asunder by s cannon ball. 
Ware received three grape-shot wounds, 

and had his horse killed under him. 

On that occasion General (afterwards 
Marshall) Lauriston commanded. In the 
seoond battle of Lowenberg, on the Zlst 
of the same month (for the fighting in 
that campaign was incessant), the army 
was commanded by the Emperor in per- 
won, who ordered the Irish regiment to 
recross the river (Bobr), and attack the 
enemy, who, under the Russian General 
Langeron, were in position on the oppo- 
site bank. In this operation, necessarily 
made under the fire of the enemy's guns, 
Colonel Lawless received a cannon shot 
which carried off his leg. The command 
of the regiment therefore devolved on 
Ware, who, notwithstanding his wounds, 
and although entreated by General Puthod 
to remain in the rear of the army, got on 
horseback, and placed himself at its head. 
Colonel Lawless was on the same field of 
battle raised by Napoleon to the rank of 
Major-General and Baron of the empire, 

‘At the great battle of Goldberg, fought 
only two days later, that is, on the 23d of 
the same month (August 1813), and in 
which General Lauriston again commanded, 
Ware was more remarkable even among 
the brave and gallant men, of whom this 
regiment was composed. He carried with 
the bayonet the hill of Goldberg, the key 
of the enemy's position, and there again 
had a horse killed under him. 
pense of his gallantry, General 
wrote from the field, recommending him 
for promotion to the "rank of full Colonel, 


In recom- 
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Lieut.-Colonel of the Ist dragoon guards, 
and retired. 

He married Sept. 28, 1797, Caroline- 
Frances, daughter of Henry Penruddocke 
‘Wyndham, esq. M.P. for Wiltshire ; and 
on the death of his brother-in-law the 
late Wadham Wyndham, esq. M.I’. for 
Salisbury, (whose younger brothers had 
died without issue, Thomes-Norton in 
1839, Henry-Penruddocke in 1238, and 
Helyar in 1805,) he assumed, together with 
his lady, the additional name and arms of 
‘Wyndham after Campbell, by royal sign- 
manual dated April 3, 1844, 

Colonel and Mrs. Campbell-Wyndham 
had issue one son and three daughters. 
The former, Jobn Henry Campbell Wynd- 
ham, esq. now M.P. for Salisbury, mar- 
ried in 1839, Urania-Mary-Anne, only 
child of the late Lieut.. “Col. Kington and 
Urania-Anne _Marcbioness dowager of 
Clanricarde, shter of George 12th 
Marquess of wa exter. The daughters 
were, I. Caroline-Leetitia, married in 1821 
to Richard Hitley, esq. of Wilton, and 

ied in 1829, leaving one daughter ; 2. 
Julia-Anne-Frances, married in 1829, to 
Stephen Edward Thornton, exy.; and 3. 
Ellen. 

















Joun Fravncets Gwyn, Esa. 

Feb. 28. At Ford Abbey, Devonshire, 
aged 84, Jobn Fraunceis Gwyn, esq. 

Mr. Gwyn was the representative of the 
very ancient Devonshire family of Fraun- 
ceis, whose genealogy is detailed in Prince's 
Worthies of Devon. He was the son and 
heir of Jobn Fraunceis, esq. of Combe 
Florey, co. Somerset, who assumed, in 
1780, the additional surname of Gwyn, 
having succeeded to the estates of Ford 
Abbey, and of Liansannwr, co. Glamorgan, 
on the death of his kinsman, Francis 
Gwyn, esq. and died in 1789. His mother 
was Jane, daughter of Edward Towel, esq. 
of Stogumber. 

Mr. Gwyn married first, in 1796, Miss 
Norman, only daughter of J. Norman, 
gent. of Thorncombe, in the same county ; 
which lady died without issue, Sept. 24, 
1807 ; and secondly, on the 11th Nov. 
1815, Dinah, only daughter of R. Good, 
gent. of Winsham, co. Somerset. She 
also died without issue, June 22, 1831. 

‘Mr. Gwyn was to his domestics a kind 
and bumane master, and to his tenautry a 
generous and excellent landlord. He was 
possessed of considerable erudition, and of 
varied talents, but, preferring a life of re- 
tirement, he made no ostentatious display 
of them. His ancient and noble abbey, 
with its renowned tapestry hangings, and 
fine deer-stocked park, were always open 
to the inspection of visitors, who, in the 
summer reason, frequently came in great 
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Esq—Rev. J. Hodgson. (May, 


numbers from distant parts of the king- 
dom. Mr. Gwyn was the last of a long 
line of ancestors, and with him the family 
name becomes extinct. His body was in- 
terred in the family vault in the chapel 
attached to the abbey.—It is understood 
that be has left several sums for charitable 


purposes. 





Rev. Joun Hopcson. 

June 12, 1845, At Hartbarn, Northum- 
berland, aged 66, the Rev. John Hodgson, 
Vicar of that parish, Vice-President of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
Hon. Member of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical, and Natural History Societies of 
Newcastle, a Member of the So- 
ciety of Literature, of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, 
&c. ; the historian of Northumberland ; 
for whom we entertained so high a re- 
spect that we should gladly have taken 
the first opportunity to place his merits 
upon record, in like manner as on more 
than one occasion he has registered those 
of his departed friends in our pages. We 
have been left, however, by his more in- 
‘imate acquaintance to collect the particu- 
lars of his history with much greater 
difficulty than we expected, and this 
circumetance must apologise for any im- 
pertections that may still remain in this 

ng delayed and fragmentary memoir. 

He was a native of the county of West- 
morland, his immediate ancestors having 
resided for two generations at in 
the parish of Shap, and bis more remote 
ancestors in the parish of Barton, on the 
banks of Ullswater. We believe his first 
professional engagement was at Lanchester 
jn the county of Durham, where he settled 
about the latter end of 1804, and where, 
during a residence of a little more than two 
years, his time was chiefly occupied in 
educating the children of the vill: 
we gather from the preface to « Boema 
written at Lanchester, by John Hodgson, 
clerk,’’ printed at Newcastle, 1807, 18mo. 
It contains numerous Notes on the Roman 
station there, with some woodcuts of his 
own cutting, depicting the Altars found in 
that station, 133 pages. 

In 1808 be was presented by C. Ellison, 
cag. to the perpetual curacy of Jarrow 
with Heworth, in the xame county, to 
which Bishop Barrington added the vicar- 
age of Whelpington, Northumberland, in 
April 1823, a favour the more gratify- 
ing because it was unrolicited. In Oct. 
1833, Bishop Van Mildert promoted him 
to the vicarage of Hartburn, when he re- 
signed both the former living. His pa- 
rishioners of Jarrow presented him on 
this occasion with a silver tea-service. 

Having thus traced the brief annals 
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aged 77, Robert Nugent Dunber, esq. of 
lachermore, in the stewartry of Kirk- 
eudbright, Scotland, late Major in the 
army. 

March 24, At Dorchester, aged 36, 
Mra. Tooze. 

Lately. At Charmouth, aged 81, J.C. 


» esq. 
“April 2. At Tilworth, Hawkcharch, 

Miss Ruth-Elizabeth Barns, sister of the 

late Thomas Barns, esq. of that place. 

Aprit 14. At  Ilsington-house, near 
Dorchester, aged 2, Alicia-Lacy, young- 
est dau. of C. Wriotbesley Digby, esq. 

April 16. At Dorchester, in his 80th 

year, Mr. George Clark. His son, Mr. 
Thomas Clark, expired in the seme house 
‘on the following Tuesday, surviving his 
father the brief space of five days. Mr. 
Clark had been a resident of Dorchester 
for nearly sixty years, and was highly 
respected. 
URHAM.—March 16. At Darlington, 
aged 74, Jos. Pease, sen. esq. of Feethams. 

March 21. At Durham, aged 62, Mrs. 
‘Walter Hopper. 

Essex.—March 12. At Little War- 
ley, Capt. William Taylor, late of the 
Hon. E. I. Co.’s Maritime Service. 

March17. Aged 72, John Ambrose, 
esq. of Mistley. 

March 22. Aged 90, Wm. Nokes, esq. 
sen. of Bridge-house Farm, Upminster. 

March 24, At the residence of his fa- 
ther, West Hatch, Chigwell, aged 21, 
Samuel Thomas Abbott, of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, only son of Thos. Abbott, eaq. 

March 28. At the residence of his son- 
in-law, Mr. R. L. Curtis of the Grove, 
Stratford, aged 58, Samuel Perkins, esq. 
of Towcester, Northamptonshire. 

Grovcesten.—March 9. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 52, Margaret, widow of Lieut.- 
Col. Samuel Watts, of the 4th W. I. Regt. 

March 13. Aged 33, John Banger 
Sheppard, son of Thomas Harman Shep- 

, €8q. of Clifton. 

March 14. At Cheltenham, Laura, wife 
of Col. Northey, and dau. of the late Sir 
William Paxton, of Middleton Hall, Car- 
oarthensh. 

March 17. At Coleford, by a fall from 
acarriage, Matilda, second dau. of Charles 
Pearson, esq. of Southwick-st. Hyde Park- 
aq. formerly of Greenwich. 

March 19, At Bristol, aged 65, James 
‘Wood, esq. one of the Magistrates of that 
city, and a representative in the Town 
Council, of the Ward of St. Paul. 

March 20. At Hinton Abbey, aged 61, 
Ellen Robinson, relict of Capt. Symonds. 

March 2\. At Bristol, aged 78, Lieut. 
William Bryson, late of the 34th reg. 

At Cirencester, aged 70, George Bevir, 
esq. 


Osrrvany. 


(Mey; 


Lately. At Selkirk Vills, W. 8. Evans, 
esq. one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the county. 

‘April 3. At Campden-bill, the infant 
son of Mr. and Lady Caroline Lascelles. 

Aprild. At Cheltenham, Eleanor-Ca- 
therine, eldest dau. of W. Meade Smythe, 
esq. of Deerpark, Devon, and niece of the 
Earl of Wicklow. 

‘At Clifton, aged 7 months, Louisa, 
infant dau. of G. C. Dalbiac, esq. 4th 
Light Dragoons. 

‘April 8. At Clifton, aged 63, Chartes 
Knight, esq. of Cannington, Somerset. 

Hants.—Afarch 6. At Moor Hill, near 
Southampton, Edward Richard Barwell, 
esq. son of the late Richard Barwell. esq. 
of Stansted Park, Sussex. 

March 14. At Ryde, I. W. a, 
Sarah-Amelia, wife of Godfrey G. Downs, 


eaq. 

March 15. At Woolston Lawn, near 
Southampton, aged 67, Margaret, widow 
of the Rev. Henry Woodcock, D.D. Rec- 
tor of Michaelmarsh, and Canon of Christ. 
church. 

Gon 18. At Whitchurch, 80, 

George Twynam, esq. formerly of Bread- 
st. London. 

‘Merch 24, Mary Pearson, wife of John 


Beames, esq. of Beshley Lodge, near 
Lymington. 
‘March 25. At Titchfield, Mary-Anne, 


widow of Thomas Bistherwick, eq. of 
that place. 

March 26. Aged 68, William Seymour, 
esq. many years banker of Odiham, 

At Ventnor, aged 36, Susannah- Letitia, 
eldest dau. of ee late John Archer 

loublon, esq. of Halingbt lace, Eevex, 
aud Welford Pak. 

March 28. At ginon, ges 16, Sau 16, Julie, 
youngest dau. of the lat 
Knor, of Tunbridge, D.D. 

March 30, At Bonchurch, 
H ‘harles John Monson, 
Monson. 

March 31. At Winchester, William 
Nicholas Wickham, esq. 

Lately. At the residence of her son, 
Dibden, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. E. Southouse, Rector of Wolstone, 
Gloucestersh. and Chaplain to the British 
Army at Malta, Minorca, and Messina, 
during the war, and also to the Goliath, 
oe ship fn the action of the Nile. 

ril 1. Aged 89, George B 
Corfe, Esq., surgeon, and Coroner for 
borough of ‘Southampton. 

April 2. At Southampton, aged i 
Lieutenant Neilson Williamson, who 
the mail agent on board the Great Liver. 
pool steam-ship when wrecked on the 
coast of Spain, and whose health was 
severely shattered by that unfortumate 


10, the 
fourth son 
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bert James Cooper, esq. of Pack Hall, 
formerly of Tulse Hill, Surrey. 

Norvo.x.—March 15. At Geldeston, 
aged 82, Susanna, relict of Benj. Utting 
Dowson, esq. 

March 16, At Norwich, aged 81, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Thomas Deeker, 
Rector of St. Simon's in that city. 

March 18. At Norwich, aged 83, 
Anne, relict of William Moore, exq. 

At Ditchingham, Peter Forster, exq- 
formerly of the 4th Foot. 

March 19. William Martin Seppings, 
eaq. one of the Magistrates of Norwich. 

‘At Marsham, in his 2d year, Stratton- 
Henry, son of the Rev. Henry Marsham. 

March 27. At Mergate Hall, Bracon 
‘Ash, aged 60, Mary-Ann, widowof Francis 
‘Thirkill, esq. formerly of Boston, Lincoln- 
shire. 


March 31. Aged 63, Wm. Gordon 
Edwards, esq. He was well known for 
several years as an active and useful 
member of many of the civil and benc- 
volent institutions of Norwich. 

Aged #3, Thomas Thurtell, esq. of 
Harford Hill Cottage, Norwich. He was 
formerly an Alderman and once Mayor of 
Norwich. 

Noarnampro: 
ampton, Maria, 
tinian Isham, Bart. of Lamport. 

At Northarapton, Clarissa-Felicia, re- 
lict of Thos. Woodford, esq. of the Cey- 
Ton Rifle Corps, and eldest niece of the 
late Col. Samwell, of Upton Hall. 

March 26, At Broughton Lodge, aged 
72, Mr. Joseph Keep, second son of the 
late John Keep, es ker, of Kettering. 

April 4. At Little Bowden, aged 38, 
Elizabeth-Alicia, wife of the Rev. George 
Fisher, of Greenwich Hospital. 

Oxrorv.—AMarch 24, At Badgemore, 
the residence of her son, aged 79, Sarah. 
Charlotte, relict of the late Thomas Lane, 
esq. of Queen Anne-st. Cavendish-sq. 

March 31, At Headington Hall, near 
Oxford, Richard Green, esq. eldest sur- 
viving brother of the late Rev. W. West 
Green, D.D. Rector of Husband’s Bos- 
worth, Leicestersh. and uncle of the Rev. 
C. Stroud Green, M.A. of Milton Abbas 
School, Blandford. 

Ruriann.—March 24. At Upping- 
ham, Mary-Elizabeth Adderly, relict of 
the Rev. R. C, Griffith, Rector of Corsley 
and Fifield Bavant, Wilts. 

Saror.—March 25. Aged 70, Price 
‘Williams, esq. of Shrewsbury. 

Somense1.—March 13. Sarah, wife of 
the Rev. Wm. Hutchins, Winifred House, 
Bath. 

March 20. At Cholweil House, aged 
‘11, Mary Mogg Rees Mogg, relict of Rev. 
John Rees Mogg. 








Osrtuary. 


(May, 


March 21, At Stoke House, ne. Shepton 
Mallett, aged 48, J. H. W. Chichester, 


“Warch 23. At Martock, aged 72, So- 
phia- Anne, widow of William Cole Wood, 


esq. 

“arch 26. At Dulverton, aged 88, Mrs. 
Buller. relict of Mr. John Buller, of Her 
Majesty's Customs. 

Lately. Anne Elizabeth Heron, Fresh- 
ford Cottage, near Bath, eldest dau. of the 
late John Heron, eaq. and sister of the 
late Major Basil R. Heron, Royal Art. 

April 4. At Combe Sydenham, at a 
very advanced age, Samuel Palmer, esq. 

April 6. Aged 81, Mary, widow of 
Samuel Day, esq. of Charterhouse Hinton. 

april 14. At Burnham, aged 100, Mrs. 
York, sister of the late Lord Wynford. 

Starvoap.—March 12. At Uttoxeter, 
aged 73, Ann, relict of the Rev. Jonathan 
Stubbs, M.A. curate of that parish, and 
formerly of St. Alkmund’s, in Derby. 








© March 31, Elizabeth, widow of Josiah 
Wedgwood, esy. of Maer. 
Suvro.x. March 17. At Naughton 


rectory, the residence of her nephew the 
Rev. W. M. Wright, Charlotte, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Thomas Ratcliffe, 
esq. of Dover. 

‘March 24, At Melton, aged 59, George 
Vaux, esq. M.D. 

Suaney.—March 12. Aged 85, Mary, 
widow of Jamcs Broadhurst, esq. of Bat- 
tersea Rise. 

March 15. At Burwood Park, aged 58, 
Edward Henry Frederick, esq. late of the 
Sst Light Inf. 

March \7. Aged 89, Sarah, relict of 
Richard Davis, esq. of St. John’s, Hors- 
leydown. 

March 21, The wife of the Rev. J. 
‘White, of Surbiton-terrace, Kingston, and 
late of Morden Hall. 

March 28, Mary-Frances-Jane, the 
wife of James Ihillips, esq. of Battersea. 
fields. 

At Tooting, aged 58, Miss Harriet 
Newton. She was so dreadfully burat in 
the face and person, by her clothes taking 
fire, that she expired in about eight hours. 
Verdict, accidental death. 

Sussex.—March8. At Rye, aged 65, 
Jane, widow of Daniel Slade, Esq. 

At Brighton, Miss Holmes, only sur- 
viving sister of the late Col. George 
Holmes, C.B. 





March 14. At Brighton, 66, 
Frances, wife of Richard Snart, - 
March 25. At Chichester, aged 64, 


Anne, eldest dau. of the late Charles Pil- 
kington, D.D. Vicar of Findon. 

4prill. Miss Jane Hodson, of North 
House, Portslade. 


April’3. At Brighton, eged 78, Eliza. 


’ 
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East Inpixs.—Sept. 10. At Arcot, 
Sept. Frederick Hall Jackeon, of H. M. 
57th Reg. eldest son of Thomas Jackson, 
town, co. Limerick, esq. 

At Lachanah, im Beinde, 
aged’ 97, G. K. Dickinson, assistant sur- 
F's. Bombay Army, eldest son of the Rev. 

G. Dickinson, ‘Rector of Alpheton, 








ors “14, At Dhoona, Capt. Frederick 
Jackson, 24th Bombay N. Inf. youngest 
son of the late Rev. Gilbert Jackson, D.D. 
Rector of Donhead St. Mary, Wilts. 

Jon.19. At Wallajahbad, nr. Madras, 
aged 30, Emma-Selina, wife of Capt. W. 
O. Pellowe, 2d N. Inf. Battalion. 

Jan. 26. At Chinsurah, Capt. Wm. J. 
‘Wood, of H. M. 39th Reg. 

Jan. 31. At Moulmein, Surgeon D. 
Richardson, M.D. principal assistant to 
the Commissioner in Tavoy. 

Feb. 1, At Trichinopoly, Helen, wife 
of oa pe, Charice Taneastee Madras Art. 

t Digdhana factory, Jessore, 
Pe 44, James Doyle, esq 

Feb.5. At Calcutts, aged 55, Margaret, 
relict of Aaron Crossly Seymour, e1q. 

Feb. 7. At Dacca, aged 24, Christy- 
Ann-Elisa, widow of Licat. C..R. Malin, 

Feb.10. At Bombay, aged 23, Lieut. 
John Wingfield Fraser, 60th Royal Rifles, 
eldest son of Col. Fraser, of Castle Fraser. 

At  Feraseports of small pox, 8, Richard, 


“Fa 12 hare *ert Cc 
t Viragapatam, Capt. J. 
Layard, late of the 22d Madras 
Reine Inf. Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster- 
General Northern Division. 

Feb. 13. At Masulipatam, Eleanor 
Jane, wife of Lieut. F. H. Chitty, of the 
40th M.N.I. 

Feb. 16, In camp at Moreswur, T. 

, esq. M.D. 

Feb. 18. At Secunderabad, Lieut. and 
brevet Captain Thomas Osborne, of the 
40th Madras N. Inf. son of Sir Daniel 
Toler Osborne, Bart. by Lady Harriet Le 
Poer Trench, aunt to the present Earl of 





Clancarty; also on the same day, his 
wife, Anne-Letitia, dau. of the Hon. and 
‘Venerable Charles Le Poer Trench, Arch- 
deacon of Ardagh, both grand-children of 
William Ist. Earl of Clancarty. Having 
Jost his (only) child fram teething, Capt. 
Osborne came into the town from camp 
in order to bury it, when he is supposed 
to have caught the fatal cholera, 

Feb. 19. At Cannanore, H. Pinder, 
eaq. Lieut. and brevet Capt. of H. M. 


25th Regiment. 

Feb. 22. Aged 22, Ensign H. A. Tatam, 
20th Regiment Bombay N. Inf. 

Feb, 26, a oamp at Dbonee, E, H. 


Osirvary. 


(May, 


At the Presidency at Madras, Licut.- 
Col. C. Mandeville, lat Veterans. 

‘Feb. 27. At Hyderabad, Lieut.-Col. E. 
Sutherland, military secretary to the resi- 
dent at that place. 

March 2. At Asseerghur, in his Sa 
year, Col. James Gibbon, commandant of 
the fortress. He entered the erg hed army 
ase cadet in 1800, ob! 
in 180], was promoted to Lcutenast ik in 
1802, to Captain in 1817, to Major in 
1820, Lieut.-Colonel in 1837, brevet Co- 
lonel in 1841, and Colonel in 1845. 

March 6. At Mhow, Charlotte-Grice, 
relict of cart W. J. B. Knipe, 17th Bom- 
bey N. 

yale a On board the ship Persia, 
homeward bound, Charles John Martyr, 
assistant-surgeon Madras Art. third son 
of Thomas Martyr, esq. of Croom’s-bill, 
Greenwich. 

‘West Inores.—Dec. 20. At Kingston, 
Jamaica, aged 85, the widow of the late 
Adm. Thomas Drury, and aunt of the late 

t. Augustus Vere Drury, R.. 
on! 25. At Santa Cras, Teneriffe, 
Emma, wife of Charles T. Thompsan, esq. 
surgeon, late of Diss, Norfolk. 

‘ApRoap.—Sept. 19. In Auckland, 
New Zealand, aged 35, Joseph Morris, 
esq. M.R.C.S. 

Nov.27. At Toronto, aged 31 
Decimus, fifth and youngest son of the 
late Rev. T. Napleton, Rector of Powder- 
ham, Devon. 

Dec.18, At Naples, Dr. John Clarke, 
K.H. of Speddock, Dumfriesshire, and 
Deputy [Inspector-gen. of Army Hos- 
pitals 

Jon. At Bushire, aged 31, Alexander 
Ford, coi: Indian Navy, Lieut. Command- 

ing Hon. Company's ship Constance, 
second son of oe Alexander Ford, 
esq. of Bristol. 

At China, Lady Jane Maria, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur Charles G: 7 of 
the 98th Regt., and 
dowager Viscountess 
Abbey, near Coventry. 

Jan. 25. At Halifax, Nova Scotis, 
Georgina-Sarah, wife of Capt. Arthur J. 
Lawrence, of the Rifle Br 
of G. J. Pennington, esq. of Cumerland-st. 
Portman-aq. London. 

At Constantinople, Honorine, wife of 
Dr. Samuel MacGuffog, Physician to her 
Mejesty’s Embassy in that city. 

At Funchal, Madeira, $1, Char- 
lotte, second dau. of the late John Christie, 
esq. of Queen-st. May-fair, London. 

Jan, 26. At Geneva, god 11, Robert- 
Jocelyn, fourth son of the Rev. Caesar 
Malan, D.D. 

Jen. 27. At Paris, Jane, wife of Capt. 
HA.Eliot, R.N., onlydan. of the late Bove 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 
From March 26 to April 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
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is destroyed. My heart is as dejected as yours is. ‘The Jansenists are 
as much despised as the Jesuits are abhorred,” &c. So much on this 
subject. 

Mach curiosity has been excited to know how Voltaire, who inherited 
only a slender patrimony, should have amassed such a large and handsome 
fortune ,while at the same time his life was spent in literary pursuits and 
amusements; nor has a very satisfactory answer been given to this inquiry. 
We shall endeavour to throw some light on the subject, 

In 1765, he mentions, in a letter to the Duke de Richelieu, that he has 
found it convenient to sell his property “Les Delices ;” that his fortune is 
almost all lent at interest to the Duc de Virtemberg, and his affairs with 
him are not arranged ; he is afraid in his old age he shall be starved to 
death. In 1767, he says that he has made such a settlement of his pro- 
perty that he has only kept some life annuities for himself, and that the 
Duc de Virtemberg especially, in spite of all his promises, does not make 
his payments. In 1768 he says, neither M. Richelieu, nor the heirs of 
the House of Guise, nor Mr. Lezan, have paid me the interest for a long 
time.—That makes a deficiency of 8,800 livres of rent, (about 3504) 
The rest of my rental, which is under the care of M. Le Sour, comes to 
45,200 livres, of which I pay 400 livres to M. Le Swur, 1,800 to the 
Abbé Mignét, 1,800 to M. D'Omoi, (about 1,800/.), of which I spend 
about 1,500/. at Ferney in the house. In 1759 he mentions to the King 
of Prussia, that his rental of land in France amounted to 60,000 livres, 
(2,4002.) In 1769 he writes that he gives to his nephew and nieces in 

ssessions $2,000 francs, and that, taking his servants at Ferney, and his 
Tabourers, he had no less than sixty persons to provide for. His corre- 
spondent, he says, may think this-a good deal, as neither Corneille nor 
Racine had any thing like it: it is not usual on Parnassus, and especially as 
he was born with only 4,000 livres per annum, (160/.). So far as we reool, 
lect, that is all Voltaire says himself on the subject. In turning to one 
his biographers, his secretary, he says, Voltaire left to Madame Denis very 
nearly as much as a hundred thousand livres of yearly income. Voltaire 
had at his death as much as a hundred and sixty thousand livres of in- 
come, (about 6,400/.), and he accounts for so large a sum by saying, that 
it was Voltaire’s custom to place all his savings out at life-interest annui- 
ties, and that he derived o very large interest on account of his bad health. 
His revenue, he says, doubled in the last twenty years of his life, and that 
Voltaire assured him he had twice lost the capital of his income when that 
income was only seven thousand livres, (2,100/.); to these losses may be 
attributed his subsequent economy. This account is corroborated by that 
of Bachaumont, who says, that Voltaire’s income was better than six thou- 
sand a year, and that he had gained a great part of it from insurance on 
ships ; that the expenses of his house amounted to about sixteen hundred 
a year ; and, allowing a few hundreds for waste, accidents, &c., he had near 
three thousand a year, which he saved or placed at interest ; that he built 
a great many houses, which lie let at two and a half per cent. on his capi- 
tal. He orders a house to be built as another man would order a pair of 
shoes to be made. Longchamp says, that Voltaire’s fortune began with 
his own patrimony, and half as much again at his elder brother's death. 
Then he had a pension from the Duke of Orleans; presents from the 
Princess Royal; his, two tragedies of CEdipe and Mariamne brought in 
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the neatness and cleanliness of his person were strictly attended to. He 
never wore spectacles even at the last, but washed his eyes often with cold 
water. He wasa little hard of hearing. He did not shave in his latter 
years, but pulled out the hair of his beard with pincers. He was ex- 
tremely thin, but must have been good looking when young. He was 
extremely pleasant and polite in conversation, and never said disobliging 
things unless when absolutely compelled: cold and formal often to those 
who came to stare at him for curiosity, but in general society amiable, 
lively, and full of pleasant anecdote and repartee. The doors of his 
private apartments were always carefully closed, and persons were some- 
times days in his house and never saw him. An old woman, called 
Barbara, was the governante of his house, paid the expenses, and waited 
on Voltaire.” 

We now give a few specimens of the impromptu wit of this joker of the 
first class ; there may be perhaps others better, but these are what we have 
at hand. 

Voltaire had a Jesuit living with him in the house, the Pére Adame, 
He used to play at chess with him. When Voltaire was on the point of 
losing the game, he used to chaunt in a low tone Tourlow tou tou, and 
ended by ing up the chess men and flinging them all on the Jesuit's 
wig. He, to avoid the honours of the victory, as soon as his ear caught 
the fatal Tourlou tou tou, got up and ran out and hid himself. Voltaire 
erying out, “ Adam, where art thou? Adame, ubi es?” 

en Voltaire was very ill, he went to confession and communion in 
his church, to the great edification of his servants, tenants, and the Capucina 
of the district of Gex. The malicious citizens of Geneva said, that on 
this occasion the great actor played his part better at church than on the 
stage. He was a very indifferent actor. 

Fre conversation turning on the subject of the clergy, one person said 
“Tf you take away pride from the priests, nothing will remain.” “ You 
reckon gluttony for nothing, then ?” said Voltaire. “ Vous comptex donc, 
monsieur, le gourmandise pour rien ?” 

Voltaire said of a person who stammered, he supposed that he was am 
adventurer, an impostor. Madame Denis said, “ Impostors never stam- 
mer!” To which he replied, “ Moise, ne bégayoit-il pas?” “ Moses, did 
not he stammer?” 

Walking one day in his garden with a gentleman, a toad crossed his 
path, ‘ There is a F'reron,” said the gentleman, to please Voltaire. «What 
can that poor animal have done to you to deserve such a name ?” said he. 

An authorcss was once reading her play to him, where the hero pre 
vailed on his servant to have a tooth pulled out. At this coup de théatre 
Voltaire fell back in his chair, and called out, “Ah! une dent! on lui 
arrache unc dent! Madame Denis, du secours! Je me trouve assez 
mal! Donnez moi votre bras, je vous en prie! Ah! une dent! On lui 
arrache une dent! Madame Denis! je vais me trouver mal; votre bras, 
Madame. Une dent! On lui arrache une dent!” &c. 

Of Geneva he said, “ Quand je secoue ma perruque, je poudre toute la 
république.” 

Voltaire’s famous reply to an adversary who pleaded nature, as an 
apology for some glaring incongruities in composition, “Avec permission, 
Aeusient Mon === est bien natural, et cependant je porte des 
culottes |” 
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revenge. He looked on religion only as the means of persecution—on the 
Church only as the persecutor. Thus the whole of revealed religion, the 
Scripture from alpha to omega, the institutions, the morals, the historic 
evidences of the Bible, were to him only a treasure-house where he might 
find the resources, an armoury whence he might take the weapons, of his 
mockery and scorn. Voltaire had the Bible always before him, as he 
advised others to have ; but it was for the purpose of drawing a deadly and 
fatal poison from the finest flowers of its truth; of exposing its fancied 
errors, and of proving it to be a mass of imposture, indecency, and folly. 
His history of it is a ridiculous, insolent, and obscene parody, a distorted 
statement of its deepest mysteries, a presumptuous derision of its noblest 
dogmas, and a willing perversion of its purest doctrines. To effect his 
purpose, the one great purpose of his life, he invoked and summoned every 
motley phantom, and every lying and delusive spirit, that swarmed round 
the gates of infidelity ; he distorted and changed every image he viewed, and he 
accepted every ignorant imposture that was offered to his hand. To traduce 
Christ, he drew his history from the apocryphal gospels, and other lying 
traditions ; and in the Old Testament, his system was to give a literal 
meaning to the figures, the types, the mysterious symbols and allegories, 
and thus produce an apparent mass of grossness, incongruity, and contra- 
diction. His object was to throw contempt over the gravest and most 
serious things, by contrast with the light, playful, frivolous style in which 
he commented on them ; and at the same time. in the midst of this sarcasm, 
to appear to have reason and justice on his side. Yet he had no knowledge 
of the original language in which the Scriptures are written : he 

no solid theology, and was totally deficient in classical learning. He had no 
feeling for art or knowledge of it, and no acquaintance with antiquity. We 
do not believe that this Epicurus of Ferney could translate a sentence of the 
Greek Testament. It was all persifage, and perversion of the meaning 
and words of the sacred text. He drew out all the filth from those 
old Jesuitical books of casuistry and canons, like that of Sanchez and 
others, with which the Romish Church has unfortunately abounded, and 
used them as his interpreters and assistants. The English reader can 
fortunately form no idea of the horrors to be found in the Mélanges Phi- 
losophiques, the Dictionnaire, and others of his tracts on these subjects. 
It exceeds all belief, and could hardly find verbal interpretation in any 
other language. But, putting aside these enormous profanities, when he 
treats of revealed religion, and of the volume in which it is written in 
characters of light, an instant perversion of rational feelings and faculties 
seems to come over him. Every thing that is good, and sacred, and esti- 
mable in the opinion of mankind, seems to crumble beneath his touch, and 
wither away. His words are like those cold, dark, and sullen waters, which 
change and petrify every substance over which they flow. And this was the 
employment in which this man, so highly gifted by nature and blessed by 
fortune, passed his life, from manhood to age, as a grateful repayment of the 
singular advantages he possessed. This was the proud and melancholy honour 
he sought, traversing over and over again that dreary and wretched wilderness 
of unbelief—those mournful wastes—the “ lugentes campos,” only lighted 
by the lurid splendour of his perverted genius. ‘“ The shining side of Vol- 
taire’s character, says Mr. Hallam, was his zeal against oppression ;"—a 
problematical virtue with him, which might perhaps be more correctly 
worded as hatred of’ the oppressors, Nor was it uncongenial to his 
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the liberty to laugh at them in security, to deride, to mock, to ridicule, 
insult, and to injure, but not to destroy. He was too wise not to know th 
without religion and laws there can be no government; and that, without 

ernment, his six thousand a-year, his mortgage deeds, and his lands, t 
firme, and his forests, would vanish into air. Consequently, in his later yea 
he thought he had gone far enough, and wished to stop. The zeal of | 
disciples, who had no such feelings to display, and no such property to lo 
alarmed and annoyed him. Barante, the French critic, has justly and ha 
pily said, that Voltaire in one of his romances has given us a very go 
picture of his own philosophy. Babouc, commissioned to examine t 
manners and institutions of Persepolis, observes all the vices of the ci 
with sagacity, laughs at all that is ridiculous, and attacks all with a sev 
tious licence of language. But when he comes to think that the result 
this his judgment may be the ruin of Persepolis, he then begins to fi 
some advantages in everything which he had laughed at before, and refai 
to destroy the city. Such was Voltaire. What he wanted, was the liber 
to laugh at everything he pleased ; but a revolution was the last thing 
contemplated. He had too much sense and sagacity for that, and too gn 
&@ contempt for the mob—the people—the plebs Gallie. Unfortunate 
however, when a whole nation is able to philosophise as Babouc did, it 
not able, as he was, to pause and review its opinions, and it is only by 
lamentable and fearful experience that it perceives, when too late, that 
ought not to have destroyed Persepolis. 

jut we must now break off, and we just recall to our mind a senter 

that was written, we think, on some biography liko the present, by Volta 
or others of those who had lived in the preceding century, though we do1 
say that we apply it to the present work. ‘(Ce sont des hommes a ima 
nation, des poctes, dex géométres, des romanciers, qui ont apprécié dans 
18 sidcle le merite des philosophes du sidcle precedent. Ainsi lorsque « 
grands hommes ont été jug¢s par des hommes d'esprit, on peut assw 
quiils n'ont pas toujours 6té jugés par leurs pairs.” 

On Rousseau, Lord Brougham commences his observations with th 
words :— 


“Mankind are not divided upon his 
obaracter and his merits, nor ever were. 
‘That he was a person of rare genius, with- 
tn limited, nay, somewhat confined bounds, 
of a Hively imagination, wholly deficient in 
jadgment, capable of great vices as well 
‘as virtues, and of a mind so diseased, 
that it may possibly be doubtful if he was 
accountable for his actions, is the opinion 
which his contemporaries formed of him 
during his life, which has ever since pre- 


vailed, and which indeed was confirn 
by his own testimony produced after 
decease, and calculated to show that 
would not either have dissented from ' 
sentence, or have hesitated to join in p 
mouncing it. His history and his writh 
are of a kind that unavoidably interest + 
but the one affords too few events, | 
other too little variety, to detain usw 
long in examining either.” 


But though the Life of Rousseau does not occupy a third of the leng 
of that of Voltaire,* yct we think, on the whole, that it is more succe: 





* We shall just throw together in a note a few brief notices of Voltaire which : 


meet with i 
you for Voltaire’s performance. 


ay’s letters. ‘To Mr. Stonehewer he writes, ‘I am much obli 
It is very unequal, as he is apt to be in eff but i 


dremaz, and looks like the work of a man that will admire his retreat and his Lem 


Lake no 
be many 
above mediocrity.” 


ergban till he finds an opportunity to leave it. 
oint#In it I do not like, yet it is in several Places excellent, and ev 

This was probably Voltaire’s ‘ 
Be mabeoytonnly weet ¥ 1 have pot read the 


However, the 
whe 
Ode a mon Lac.” To Mas 
Lica x 
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“Of his character it is almost as easy to 
speak with confidence as of his writings. 
It seems certain that so much genius never 
was in any other man united to so much 
weakness. The fruits of an education 
exceedingly neglected, nay, in his earlier 

ears, very ill-directed, were gathered 

ym his youth upwards at each stage of 
his progress; but many men have been as 
much neglected, and many more spoilt in 
their childhood and boyhood, without 
ever being what he was. We are to add 
therefore to the causes of his heresy, per- 
haps of his misconduct, an hereditary dis- 
position to melancholy, to brooding sadly 
over realities, and to indulging in the sad 
miseries of the imagination, Nor was 
this all—he formed a kind of system or 
principle for himself of the most unsound 
nature and dangerous consequences.* He 
seems to have thought that a free in- 
dulgence of the feeli was a duty as 
be a teiviepe, aot never to have 
doubted that those feelings which naturally 
arise in the breast, are therefore innocent 
and right. The only evil he could perceive 
was in their restraint; and as even to 
regulate them is to restrain, he regarded 
not such self-government as superfluous, 
‘but as hurtful. The current was, in his 
view, pure and harmless; the obstacles 
which broke its course, the dykes which 
confined it, the canals which guided it, 
were the only objects of aversion and of 
blame. It is obvious to ask, if he, who 
had undertaken to write upon education 
awork of much length and elaboration, 
had ever observed the workings of our 
nature in infants and very young children? 
It is a branch of the subject which he 
seems never to have studied, else he 
must have seen how the mere animal pre- 
dominates at that age. At first pure 
selfishness prevails, and indulgence of eve: 
appetite is the rule. Next succeeds, witl 
nearly equal selfishness, fear, as soon as 
any restraint is applied; and fear invariably 





give rise to the protection of falsehood. 
‘netural propensities are eagerly in- 
dulged, all restraint is . Among 
others, the love of truth is a restraint 
imposed by tuition; and, like all restraints, 
it is a violence to natural 
Now Rousseau crected into his rule of 
conduct the self-indulgence which the 
rules of reason and virtue proscribe alike. 
‘The divinity he worshipped was sentiment, 
—afeclingoften amiable, often reasonable, 
sometimes con! to reason, sometimes 
inconsistent with virtue; and always, when 
indulged inexcess, offending against reesca, 
and leading to offences against virtee. 
‘Whoever reads his ‘ Confessions,’ must 
perceive that he never could conceive he 
was acting wrong, when he was following 
the bent of his feelings ;+ scarcely that he 
was acting imprudently, when he was 
sacrificing to them his own plainest end 
highest ee eoiae sah a pitch at 
is folly on this t, this 
carried that we find him unable to con- 
ceive how any one could ever reproach a 
man with his worst crimes after he had 
openly avowed them, or rather after be 
had allowed certain things to be wrong. 
For having admitted in the Bmeile, that 
whoever, under any pretext, or from 
whatever motive, withdrew from the 
performance of his parental duties 
must expect ever after to w bitterly 
over his fault (sa faute),—he d “that 
it was surprising any person after euch an 
avowal could ever have the courage to 
reproach him with the fault’ (fawée) of 
sending his five infants to the Foun 
Hospital. He altogether forgets that the 
courage of making such confessions, even 
had they been much more full and spe- 
cific, instead of being any defence to ward 
offthe punishment of universal reprobation, 
was a virtue of an equivocal Kind, ‘and 
might be taken as easily for callous im- 
pudence, as for sincere penitence," &o. 


Lord Brougham then proceeds to point out what he considers to have 
been the great leading weaknesses and errors of Rousscau’s mind. 





* Rousseau, in a letter to Madame de Boufilers, has the following passage, “ Jagex, 
madame, sila bienveillance des hommes de ce mérite n’est pas precieuse A moi, que 
celle méme des gens que je n'estime pas subjugué toujours. Je ne sais ce qu’on n’eat 
point fait de moi, par les caresses heureusement, ou nc s’est pas avisé de me giter li 

lessus. On atravaillé sans relache A donner & mon coour, et peutétre aussi A mon 
génie le ressort que naturellement ils n'avoient pas. J’etois né foible: les mauvais 
traitemens m’ont fortifié, A force de vouloir m’avilir, on m’a rendu fier." —Rrv. 

+ “Mr. Coleridge has delineated with his wonted and peculiar ability the strong 
resemblance between Luther and Rousseau, men who, to ordinary observers, would 
appear in the construction of their minds most unlike each other. In diferent stages 
of his mental and spiritual growth Bunyan had resembled both. Like Rousseau, he 
had been tempted to set the question of his salvation on a cast. Like Luther, he had 
undergone the agonies of unbelief and deadly fear, and, according to his own persuasion, 
wrestled with the enemy,” &¢, Southey’s Life of Bunyan.—Rev. 
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but she had taken a cup too much, like her lover,” &c. To Mason he soon 
after writes :—‘ I wish I had been at Aston, when I was foolish enough to 
go through the six volumes of the Nouvelle Heloise. All I can say for my- 
self is, that I was confined for three weeks at home by a severe cold, and 
had nothing better to do. There is no one event in it that might not 
happen any day of the week separately taken, in any private family; yet 
those events are so put together that the series of them is more absurd and 
more improbable than Amadis de Gaul. The dramatis person (as the 
author says) are all good characters. I am sorry to hear it; for had they 
been all hanged at the end of the third volume, nobody, I believe, would 
have cared. In short, I went on and on, in hopes of finding some wonder- 
ful denouement that would set all right, and bring something like nature and 
interest out of absurdity and insipidity. No such thing, it grows worse and 
worse ; and if it be Rousseau’s (which is not doubted), is the strongest 
instance I ever saw that a very extraordinary man may entirely mistake 
his own talents. By the motto and preface it appears to be his own 
story, or something similar to it.” To this opinion, so strongly pronounced, 
Mason has added his own in a note :—* If it be considered that Mr. Gray 
always preferred expression and sentiment to the arrangement of a story, 
it may seem somewhat extraordinary that the many striking beauties of 
these kinds with which this singular work abounds were not excepted. For 
my own part, to use a phrase of his own, ‘they strike me blind’ to all 
the defects which he has here enumerated.” 

OF the Hmile Gray writes in a more favourable manner: ‘I doubt you 
have not read Rousseau’s Emile. Everybody ought to read it more 
once ; for, though it abounds with hig usual glowing absurdity, though his 
general scheme of education be an impracticable chimera, yet there are a 
thousand lights struck out, a thousand important truths better expressed 
than ever they were beforo, that may be of service to the wisest men. Par- 
ticularly, I think, he has observed children with more attention, and knows 
their meaning, and the working of their little passions better than any 
other writer. As to his religious discussions, which have alarmed the 
world, and engaged their thoughts more than any other part of his book, 
T set them all at nought, and wish they had been omitted.” 

One more quotation on another work, and from such a writer it may 
well be pardoned. “TI could have forgiven myself if I had not read 
Rousseau's Lettres de la Montagne, always excepting the Contrat Social; 
it is the dullest performance he ever published. It is a weak attempt to 
separate the miracles from the morality of the Gospel. ‘he latter (he 
would have you think) he believes is sent from God, and the former he 
very explicitly takes for an imposture. This is in order to prove the 
cruelty and injustice of the state of Geneva in burning his Emile. © The 
latter part of his book is to shew the abuses that have crept into the insti- 
tutions of his country, which point, if you are concerned about, he makes 
out very well ; and his intention in this is plainly to raise a tumult in the 
city, and to be revenged on the Petit Conseil, who condemned his writings 
to the flames.” 

Ass regards the cause of Rousseau’s death, Lord Brougham uses very 

decided language : 
__‘*Hedied apparently of apoplexy, having terly without foundation, though Madame 
immediately before come home il) from a de Staél, in her clever eseay on his genius, 
walk, and complained of a pain in the gives it countenance. It has boen again 
head. The report of his suicide was ut. and again completely disproved,” 
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nurse does a child,” &c. So equivocal did her situation sppeer, that, ina 
letter to the Marchioness de Barbantane, Hume calls her “ his maid, who 
has an uncontrolled authority over him.” Yet on further acquaintance the 
unfavourable parts of Hume’s former opinion seem to have been mach 
softened down ; he writes, “I like Mademoiselle le Vasseur upon acquaint- 
ance. She apy to me a good creature, more clever than she has been 
represented. She is only somewhat of a gossip, or what you would call 
wae commére.” She was generally called his gouvernante; and it is 
supposed that his sudden and extraordinary departure, or rather 
eccentric flight, from England in 1766, was owing to her manozuvres and 
influence. Hume says on this subject. “Je sais que M. Davenport 
n’avoit pas une idée bien avantageuse de son caractére et de sa conduite, 
lorsqu’ils vivoient chez lui. Mais Rousseau est accoutumé a cette femme, 
et elle sait mieux que qui que ce soit entrer dans ses humeurs. On 
soupgonne qu'elle a entretenu toutes ses chiméres, afin de le chasser d’un 
pays od n'ayant personne avec qui elle pit parler, elle s’ennuyait la mort.” 

So much for Mademoiselle Therese le Vasseur! We shall only add 
that, immediately after Rousscau’s death, she married M. de Girardin's 
Trish groom, and that, as a matter of course, she was soon reduced to want 
and misery. Lord Brougham says, she used to take her stand and beg at 
the door of the theatre; and that she died in 1801, aged 80.* 


Extracts from the Portfolio of «a Man of the World. 
(Continued from p. 468.) 


Sept. 28, 1822. This stay in London while it is asleep is very pleasant. 
One can sit at home, or wander in the parks, or take a boat to Richmond, 
without the least danger; not a human acquaintance to be seen. I have 
not been idle. I finished Anastasius to-day, which I ought to have read 90 
many months ago. ‘The worst of these late reformations is that it is not 
only late, but too late. Every body was shocked that I had not read it 
last year, and nobody will care now thet I have. However, not only my 
own conscience is at ease, but 1 have been repaid by the study of one of 
the most philosophical romances I ever read. It cannot be called an 
historical so much as a topographical or modographical novel. One of 
the most striking among the many strokes of supcreminent genius is the 
hero's assumption of Islamism—his declaring himself 2 Mahomedan, and 
the instant change of his whole position and relation in society—the remission 
of every crime ;—his claim for perfect absolution is done with a master's 
hand. There is always to me, from Gil Blas downwards, something 
revolting in a rascal hero, and I should have doubted the author's capa- 
bility of comprehending a noble character if it were not for the generous 

iridion : one of those perfect characters such as belong to romance, and 
give it the superiority over the novel; like the ancient statues, human, 
though « humanity one never sees, but still imagines might be attained to. 

24th. Read Helene de Tournon, by Madame Biabauts fads sonia 
and “The Sketch Book” —fade too. Written in too good English to be a 





* We believe that Rousseau’s other friend, Madame Houdetét, died om the very day 
the allies entered Paris, 1814, of courne at a great age.—Rev. Y Mas 
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-shutting up of the continent prevented any foreign polish, and the race 
-that grew up were swearing blackguards: boxing and driving four-in-hand 
were supreme bon ton. The best men were, of course, on service in the 
army and navy. Those at home sought very brutal ways to distinction. 
Since the peace, the opening of the continent has done harm, certainly, 
but good too; and a taste for science and learning, and a desire for 
mental distinction, has much civilized our young men. ‘“ Before the Revo- 
lution,” said he, “ there was a tone of infidelity and a style of wit, both in 
writing and conversation, that would not be allowed now. Profligacy, if 
more elegant, was more tolerated. Rousseau and Voltaire were the by- 
words of the day ; those who aspired to be clever read and quoted them, 
and a great deal of vice was considered as the necessary part of a young 
man’s way. The next generation, with the Prince at their head, were 
hard drinkers, and Sheridan's wit gave it écla¢. But I think the turn now 
is better, more manly and rational. The effeminacy of the Carlton House 
set was shamed out on the return of our heroes of the war. And if there 
is some nonsense in the fuss of education there is some good certainly 
gained; it ix no longer fashionable, on the contrary it is not tolerated, in 
society to be profane. To talk infidelity is thought bad taste, and, if fine 
ladies do it only for fashion, still they do go to church, and an esprit fort 
woman is hardly known. Our style of novel too shews, or causes, perhaps, 
our improvement. Fielding is as antiquated and unread as he deserves to 
be, and Scott has all the nobleness of sentiment without the prosiness of 
Richardson, and in a more romantic fashion.” 

I said 1 did not suppose that there ever had been such manners as 
Fielding describes. 

“T do not know that,” said 3 “his books were so popular when I 
‘was a young man, and so read by men and women, that they must have 
been considered faithful portraits of society. And I should fancy, from 
all that remains of the days of Anne and George 1., that there was an, 
indecorum and coarseness to which we can never return. If Swift's 
Polite Conversation is read even as a satirical caricature, and with all due 
allowance for the Dean’s peculiar turn for dirt, still it gives a shocking 
idea of grossness, and still more in Pope's wittiest and most polished pieces 
the incidentally introduced words, which could not be pronounced now in 
civilized society, seem to have been quite familiar and easy to our grand- 
mothers,” 








Friday. Opened Mundeville's Fable of the Bees to-day as I was 
settling my books. Strange composition it is; strong, masculine style. 
It may impugn a dignitary of the Church to say so, but his style reminds 
me of Paley’s, The same turn of mind, and the same nervous. coarse 
language ; the same sort of hard hitting; the same knock-down sort of 

lain common-sense view of things. Mandeville is as superior to the 

octor, however, in eloquence and imagination as he is inferior in his 
morality. Both of them, though with such different aims, have, I think, 
a tendency to lower the standard of virtue, and to set life on a narrow, 
expediency footing. Paley is so anti-methodistical in his sentiments, that 
he degrades the enthusiasm he would avoid. Nobody would be the better 
for reading Mandeville, whose theory, being founded on a false and 
degrading base, has naturally and inevitably fallen into complete neglect. 
His theory, that the whole of society is benefited by the vices of some, is 
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sequence—one part is necessary to the rest. In Bacon there is no whole, 
it is broken up—it is all like his different lens—all little morsels. 

M. Has not it the more influence? The doctrines are brought home 
at once. 

“Without argument, without process, not evolved by a long chain of 
reasoning,” said 

M. Isnot it a higher philosophy to teach the result than the process? 

I said, it was more imposing, but less honest and less advantageous to 
the mind. It is to take for granted what the teacher tells, and that is a 
mere act of memory, without any exertion of the intellect. 

HM. His whole theory is to make the intellect the recipient and judge 
rather than the originating principle— for so it is in contemplation, if a 
man shall begin with certainties, he shall end in doubts ; but if he will be 
content to begin with doubts, he shall end with certainties.” And his 
learning is always a “plain precept which teacheth when and upon what 
ground to resolve. If it make men positive and regular, it teacheth them 
what things are in their nature demonstrative, and what are conjectural, as 
well as the latitude of principles and rules. If it mislead by disproportion 
or dissimilitude of examples, it teacheth men the force of circumstances, the 
errors of comparisons, and all the cautions of application.” The word 
“ positive” is not used here as over-certainty, but ax exactness of observa- 
tion ; it is the French “ positif,"—a use of the word we have now lost. It 
is not so much in spite of, but because of, the formal and antiquated turn of 
the words and structure of the sentence that one admires Bacon and Sir 
Thomas Browne, who was also a disciple of the experimental system, as he 
says so quaintly—“ }'lat and flexible truths are beat out by every hammer, 
but Vulcan and his whole forge sweat to work out Achilles his armour. 
A large ficld is yet left unto sharper discerners to enlarge upon this 
order, to search out the quaternios and figured draughts of this nature, and, 
moderating the study of names and mere nomenclature of plants, to erect 
generalities, and disclose unobserved properties, not only in the vegetable 
shop, but the whole volume of nature, affording delightful truths, confirm- 
able by sense and ocular observation, which seems to me the surest path to 
trace the labyrinth of truth.” It is in his Quincunx, which ends in this odd 
conceit: “ But the Quincunx of Heaven runs low, and ‘tis time to close the 
five ports of knowledge ; we are unwilling to spin out our awaking thoughts 
into the phantasms of sleep, which often continucth precogitations, making 
cables of cobwebs and wildernesses of handsome groves.” 
said, he did not admiro such conceits, and thought our modern 
language and style infinitely superior, 

M. Yes: we could not now endure an author to say, as Sir Thomas 
does in the beginning of his Vulgar Errors,—“ How unequal discerners of 
truth they are, and openly exposed unto error, will first appear from their 
unqualified intellectuals, unable to umpire the difficulty of its dissensions.” 

«| suppose we should not endure it, indeed,” said 3 “it is sheer 
nonsense.’ 

M. I should say that Lord Grenville’s preface to Lord Chatham’s Let- 
ters to his nephew is a model of English writing. He says, “ What parent 
anxious for the character and success of a son born to any liberal station 
in this great and free country would not, in all that related to his education, 
have gladly resorted to the advice of such a man? What youthful spirit, 
‘animated by any desire of future excellence, and looking for the gratifica- 
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tion of that desire in the pursuits of honourable ambition, or in the con- 
sciousness of an upright, active, and useful life, would not embrace with 
transport any opportunity of listening on such a subject to the lessons of 
Lord Chatham? They are here before him: not delivered with the au- 
thority of a preceptor or a parent, but with the affection of a friend.” 

How excellent is this: grave, manly, and feeling, and eloquent; but 
nothing stately, nothing Johnsonian or antithetical or sesquipedalian in it. 
And from one great statesman speaking of another it has a sort of historical 
interest. 

I said I thought Lord Grenville could hardly be called a great states- 
man ; he is always spoken of more for what he might do than for what he 
has done. 

4. He is a most remarkable person; a constitutional indolence, or 
shyness rather, has made him withdraw from society, and in public affairs 
stand rather aloof from the strife. Yet he has always held a sort of balance 
of power between Whigs and Tories, and the tone of Lord Grenville’s 
mind is against all violence : he is thoroughly English, and that is one of 
the chief beauties in his speeches and writings ; it is not only manly, forci- 
ble eloquence, but it is perfectly English. How different is the eloquence 
of Rousseau on the very same subject as this preface. ; 

I said it was still eloquence; and an eloquence that swayed the world as 
his did must have been great and real. 

H. But not English: part of the immense effect of Rousseau’s works 
in England arose from their being so new, so unnational. When he is 
speaking of what should be taught to his pupil, I remember, after saying 
how little of all that is learned in youth is ever really available in r= 
life, he goes on,— Nous voila reduits & un bien petit cercle relativement 
& Yexistance des choses : mais que ce cercle forme encore une sphére im- 
mense pour la mesure de I'esprit d'un enfant! Timbres de l’entendement 
humain, quelle main temeraire osa toucher 4 votre voile? Que d’abimes 
je vois creuser par nos vaines sciences autour de ce jeune infortunée! O 
toi qui vas le conduire dans ses perilleux sentiers et tirer devant ses yeux 
le rideau sacré de la nature, tremble. Assure-toi bien premiérement de sa 
téte et de la tiene ; crains qu'elle ne tourne  I’un og a l'autre, et peut-étre 
& tous les deux. (rains l'attrait specieux du mensonge et les vapeurs 
enivrantes de l'orgueil.” No Englishman would have so expressed himself. 

« English has always suffered,” said , “when it has been formed 
sen French. Gibbon’s style, noble, is as tiresome as it is vague. And 

| the wretched tragedies that people sit to hear ranted through, they 
always appear to mc pitiful imitations of the cold forced bombast of France, 
—Dryden’s, and Rowe's, and all that set.” 

M. From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 

Till declamation soared while passion slept— 

is very true of many of Dryden's and Lee’s plays, but you must except 
Rowe—at least Jane Shore. Perhaps you never saw Mrs. Siddons act it, 
but, even read, it is most touching poetry. You must allow Jane Shore 
her rank among the heroines of the English stage. Alicia's speech to 
her— 





“+ But lot thy fearful doubting heart lie still, 
The saints and angels have thee in their charge, 
And all things shall be well. Think not the good, 
The gentle, deeds of mercy thou hast done, 
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Shall die forgotten all: the poor, the pris'ner, 
‘The fatherless, the friendless, and the widow, 
‘Who daily own the bounty of thy hand, 
Shall cry to Heav'n and draw a blessing on thee. 
Ev'n man, the merciless insulter man,— 
Man, who rejoices in our sex's weakness,— 
Shall pity thee, and with unwonted goodness 
Porget thy failings, and record thy praise.” 


If this is not worthy of Shakspere, it is worthy to come next to him; 
and Jane Shore's own touching appeal to Hastings— 


“« All tongues, like yours, are Ticensed to sporaid me, 
Still to repeat my guilt, to urge my infamy, 
‘And treat me like Eorgtean he T've been.” 


“It is very beautiful, I acknowledge,” said ———, “but it is all the 
wrong way—it interests you for vice: now Shakspere never interests you 
for a bad woman.” 

“Cleopatra and Cressida for instance,” said I. 

mM. we's Jane Shore I maintain to be perfectly moral; he paints 
her only in her penitence—in all the horror of remorse—in abject poverty : 
she is brought before you as the victim of her own guilt, and, if you will 
compare with Shakspere, I must say that Cleopatra is immoral, and Jane 
Shore is not. For the Egyptian queen is painted in all the enjoyments of 
her passion, she is made captivating in the very height of her guilt ; and, 
if one feels for her at the end, it is only as a queen—onc is interested, not 
in her remorse, but in her escape from slavery, and she is not made to 
suffer as the inevitable consequence of her own vices, she is allowed to 
make her exit in all the dignity of a royal suicide. Rowe makes you pity 
the sufferer, but it is pity for, not sympathy with, her crime. 

“I do not think,” said I, “that you can accuse the French of causing 
Lord Byron’s painful tragedies—painful in every sense, and touching in 
none.” 


Mf. His heroines, however, can hardly be called immoral, for I am 
sure they do not interest one in the least. It is strange that a man who 
boasts so much of des bonnes fortunes, should have so queer an idea of 
an interesting woman. - 

“Tf it is not French, which it certainly is not, though they affect to 
admire his poetry so much, it is utterly un-English—unmanly I think. 
One's idea of a felpless being, dependent on one’s protection, is the charm 
of woman.” 

M. While the Byronic heroines are all so very helpful, the strength is 
always the wrong way ; they seem the defenders instead of the defended— 
strong women of their hands: tears for these bloody viragos would be 
quite out of place. 

« These tragedies intended for the closet can only be read as curiosities, 
if they are read at all,” said ———. 

M. A tragedy never intended to be acted is a greater bull than pub- 
lishing a speech intended to have been spoken. 

“Tt would be a still greater bull,” said I, “to attempt to act them. 
Faoy an andience sitting out the recitation of the Devil's metaphysics in 

ain 1” 
MM. And such metaphysics as they are! However, there is great 
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or 


Now benk an’ brae are claith’d in green, 

An’ scattered cowslips sweetly spring ; 

By Girvan’s fairy-haunted stream, 
birdies flit on wanton wing. 


The delights of fine weather enhanced by the sufferings of a rude 
northern wintry climate. 

Looked in Brown, &c. when I got home, for all the quotations Sir 
James had made: properties for Proprieties in Sir Thomas Brown: 
“ graw from Heaven ” instead of “ pull” in Jane Shore, and a few words 
Ieft out in Lord Grenville’s preface; but all the rest, as far as I can 
remember, was word for word quoted exactly. 

( To be continued.) 





Ma. Unsan, 

DURING a ramble up the mountains near Innsbruck, in the sutumn of last 
year, I came, to my surprise, upon the grave of a fellow-countryman. It is 
situated on 9 conspicuous knoll, just above the old Maximilian Schloss, or 
Castle of Weiernberg, on the left bank of the Inn. The following is the inscrip- 
tion, and the lines are, no doubt, the composition of the Rev. Chauncy Hare 
Townsend, who, in 1817, gained the Chancellor's gold medal at Cambridge :-— 

Here rest, 
by his own desire, the mortal remains 
of 
Ricuarp Hewry Tootn, Ese. 
who departed this life Feb. 20th, 1840, 
aged 23. 
Oh, early lost! if now thine eyes can sce 
His heart who rears this funcral stonc to thee, 
There, past all words, a sorrow thou wilt view, 
Which Aime may soften, but must deepen too. 
were the gifts that round remembrance twine, 
And Friendship finds no second love like thine. 
Thy tortures, as the flame to martyrs given, 
‘Were tle last touch that made thee meet for Heaven. 
‘Too keenly yet thy mourners must retrace 
The sufferioy sweetness of thy youthful face ; 
Sahl hess hoes scovats which, ube life's last sleep 

‘as stealing o'er thec, pray: m not to weep. 
Ab! not the less those tears are gushing now— 
Their only joy—these relics are not thou, 

And that "hy voice still murmurs, “ Not in vain 
Who trust in Christ shall hope to meet again.” 
Amico Amicus C. H. Townsend, 
i. M.P.C. 


The inscription on the inner side is in German, and states that the deceased 
was a native of Colesbill in England. aac 


Yours, &e. L. 
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attached to the line to sink the bait 
into the water; but, commonly, on the 
line, at a convenient distance above, 
was also placed some buoyant substance 
for a float,—to regulate the depth of 
the bait, direct the eye to its situation, 
and detect any attack made on it. 
Now Cowper introduces mention of 
some such appen as this, when he 
says,—* As sinks the bul/’s horn with 
it’s leaden weight.” He might perhaps 
have said as correctly, As through the 
bull's horn sinks the leaden weight. 

You yourself, Mr. Urban, more 
clearly,— But she, like to lead, which, 
passing through the horn of the ox, 
descends.” 

Now here I fancy to be portrayed 
the lead or plummet designed to sink 
the bait, which is affixed to the end of 
the line, and the lead a little distance 
above it; which line, previously to its 
being fastened to the rod, or the bait 
and lead being attached to its lower 
end, has been passed through a portion 
of an ox’s horn, so carved or moulded 
as to form a float. Perhaps the point 
of the horn, which might be readily 
shaped to a hollow cone, pierced at 
its summit for the passage of the line, 
and surrounded at some distance below 
with a piece of cork, would thus project 
above the surface of the water con- 
spicuously, and answer such purpose 
well, particularly in rough water. If 
the point of the rod be raised, the lead 
would be drawn into the cone closely 
and be there concealed; but if the 
lead be cast into the water, it would 
rapidly run through the cone, which, 
left resting at the cork on the water's 
surface, would indicate the situation 
of the bait below. ‘To steady the float 
on the line, and to regulate the depth 
to which the bait should go, simple 
means might obviously be resorted 





Jn Pope's translation of the passage 
from the Odyssey, we have nothing to 
interest the angler, save the cast, the 
mute patience of the craftsman, and 
his “ quivering” victim ; but in Cowper, 
he views “the taper rod” and the 
“ guarded line ;” and your own render- 
ing presents him with “the horn of 
the ox,” which, for want of the old 
accompaniment of this tackle, the float, 
he is disposed to apply in some fashion 
to that use; when, too, there seems to 
beespecial occusion, to tuke the smaller 
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fry” of Cowper, and “the little fish” 

as mentioned by yourself. But I will 

intrude no further with my 

A friend has sent me the following 

lines, which he permits me to use, as 

introducing the purpose of the ox's 

horn in accordance with my conceit; 

and which, indeed, may better illustrate 

my meaning than my own attempt 

above to convey it. 

“ As when the lead the tapering angle bends, 

Ifon the waters thrown, at once di 

Swift through the ox-horn float, and low be 
neath 

Bears to the greedy fishes snares and death,— 

So plunged she downwards through the seas 
profound.” 


Yours, &c. Piscatox. 


Mr. Urnan, 

YOUR Magazine for November 
last contained some interesting par- 
ticulars of a remarkable character of 
the last century, Dr. William Baylies, 
some time physician to the Middleses 
Hospital, and afterwards to the King 
of Prussia. In a recent work, Mr. 
May's History of Evesham, is another 
account of him, which, without allud- 
ing to his London career, as related 
by your correspondent S. ML, suj 
so much thut was deficient in his bio- 
graphy as to his origin and connections 

at Tam induced to request that the 


same “ Magazine ” may store it up for 
the use of future medi¢al biographers 
Tt appears that Dr. Baylies was the 
son of an apothecary at Evesham, and 
thathe married the daughter of Thomas 
Cookes, esq., “a wealthy and influen- 
tial attorney in the place,” and who was 
steward of the abbey estate which be- 
longed, and still belongs, to the family 
of Rudge. To the first Parliament of 
George the Third, towards the close 
of 1761, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Rushout, Bart., and his son John 
Rushout, esquire, were returned to- 
gether, but after an opposition on the 
art of Mr. Cookes and his son-in-law 
r. Baylies. It may be remarked 
that the town had frequently before 
that time been represented by members. 
of the Rudge fumily, as well as by the 
Rushouts, and it was doubtless on the 
interest of the former that Mr. Cookes 
and the enterprising medicus relied. In 
Nov. 1761 a petition against the return 
was presented on the part of Dr. Bay- 
lies, alleging that Sir John Rushout 
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the Bis daring his studies, first at i and afterwards at Oxford. 
yf reger eh ty wie berd “eon by saeco certain AL ecg 
Letters, ii. 208; and he was created M.A. at Oxford, July 6, 1573. In June, 
1574, he quitted this country, and at that time his patron thus kindly spoke of 
him in 8 letter to Bullinger : 


< Radolph, the aon of our friend Gualter, i coming back to you: he fs 8 youth wi 
learned, of good talents, and pious conduct, His is displeased with him for mat 
living more economically. If he has acted improperly in this respect, we must make 
allowance for his youth.” (Zurich Letters, 1. 304). 


‘The young man died s few years after, in 1578. 
ane Gives a pleasing account of the Bishop's kindness to him when he wars 


Ab! quoties signis tecum sum malta locutus, 
Dum sedi gremio sarcina grata tuo? 


He then alludes to his having been sent to England, and living under the 
Bishop's roof : 
Protinus ad toto divisos orbe Britannos 
Mittor, ubi Aonidam dulcia castra virent, 
Tum demum crebro tuus esse domesticus usu 
Incmspi, nati jamque tibi instar eram. 


After mentioning that his father was educated at Oxford by the patronage 
of the Bishop,— i 
Oxonii et primo specimen jue futuri, 
Prebuit ingenil Primitiasque sul,— 
He on to state that it was the change of religion under Mary's rei 
and the persecution of Bonner, that drove the Bishop into exile, an that be 
wife Margaret accompanied him. 
At tu qui letus rides Bonnere caveto, 
Nam tibi mox justus seviet ipse Deus.” 


‘He then says that on the accession of Elizabeth, she, to reward the virtues 
of the exiled pastor, raised him to the bishopric. 
Namque tibi dons admiranda rependens 
“Bilsabeth, celso te locat ipsa throno. 


He then describes his death at the age of sixty, and the lament of his 
family and country. 
Te tamen seternum libera fama canet. 


‘We now add from Watt and Lowndes an account of the poetical volumes of 
which Bishop Parkhurst was the author, and which very rarely occur for sale. 

“Parkhurst, John, an eminent prelate of the 16th century, was born at 
Guildford in 1511, died 1574. Pigrammate in Mortem duorum fratrum 
Suffolciensium Caroli et Henrici Brandon. Lond. 1582. 4to. Epigrammata 
Seria. 1560. 4to. Ludicra, sive epigrammata juvenilia. 1578. 4to. (Sold 
in the libraries of Reed, 1/., Sykes, 1/. 10s., Bindley, 1. 14s, Hibbert, 12. 13s.) 
Vita Christi Carm. Lat. in bib. precum privat. 1578. 4to. He was one of 
the translators of the Bible, &c. Several of his letters have been published 
by Strype, and in the Zurich Letters, and more in MS. are in the British 
juseum. 
‘Wood says, in a note on his “ Ludicra:"—“Some of these juvenile luctions 
were translated. by Timothy Kendall, and inserted sas his * ers 
Epigrams,’ 1577.” 

B—i. J.M. 
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was the case, they adopted the following 
expedient :—They conveyed their two lit- 
tera of puppies to one place, and while one 
of the mothers remained to suckle and 
take care of them, the other went into 
Mr. Morritt's bedroom, and continued 
there from morning until evening. When 
evening arrived she went and relieved the 
other dog, who then came into the bed- 
room, and remained quietly all night by 
the side of the bed; and this they con- 
tinued to do day after day in succession."? 

P. 210. ‘A few years ago a blind ter- 
rier dog was brought from Cashiobury 
Park, near Watford, to Windsor. On 
arriving at the latter place he became very 
restless, and took the first opportunity of 
making his escape, and, blind as he was, 
‘is way back to Cashiobury, his 
native place.” 

P. 227. ‘A gentleman residing at Wor- 
cester, had a favourite spaniel, which he 
brought with him to London inside the 
coach. After having been in town a day 
or two he missed the dog, and wrote to 
acquaint his family at Worcester with the 
lors, He received an answer informing 
him that he need not distress himself about 
Rose, as she arrived at Worcester five 
days after she had been lost in London, 
but thin and sadly out of condition.” 

P. 243. “ The late Duke of Argyle had 
a favourite poodle, who was his constant 
companion. The dog, on the occasion of 
one of the duke’s journeys to Inverary 
Castle, was, by some mistake, left behind 
in London. On missing his master, the 
faithful animal set off in search of him, 
and made his way into Scotland, and was 
found early one morning at the gate of 
the castle. This anecdote is related by 
the family, anda portrait of the dog is 
shewn.” 

P. 301. ‘“ There is a story of the Bath 
turnspits, who were in the habit of col- 
Jecting together in the abbey church of 
that town during Divine service, It is 
said—but I will not vouch for the truth of 
the story—that hearing one day the word 
* spit,” which occurred in the lesson for 
the day, they all ran out of the church in 
the greatest hurry, evidently associating 
the word with the task they had to per- 
form."’ 


Probably some other phrases had 
previously caught the attention of 
these canes dediti, as, “Thou 
shalt eat it roast,” &c. or, “ Not roust 
with fire ;” and perhaps these dogs 
did not like the juent repetition of 
the word “ concur,’ jally as fol- 
lowed by “concord.” However, they 
were evidently very clever, sensible 


dogs, and knew, ag well as the footmen 
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do, the proper moment to leave the 
church. 


And now we must reluctantly ler 
this entertaining i an i “) 
volume. How far the sion of 


such materials may enable us here- 
after, by induction, to throw light 
on the mysterious nature of animal 
instinct, we cannot say: probably 
it is altogether out of our reach, & 
spiritual world unknown to us, and 
unapproachable. There are strange 
and si circumstances we sh 

not have expected connected with it 
Perhaps the minds of the animal cre- 
ation are constructed on different prin- 
ciples from ours, and possessed of quite 
other means and springs of action. 
The most wonderful powers are given 
to the smallest insects. What is a dog 
or an elephant, the most sagacious of 
the larger animals, com) toa 
bee, who has solved a problem in the 
highest mathematics without possessing 
a knowledge of the differential calcu- 
lus, in order to enable her to deposits 
drop of honey in a little case? Much 
difficulty has been thrown round this 
inquiry from the want of precise terms 
to express what we ly intend to 
signify when we speak of the faculties 
of animals. Instinct, intelligence, un- 
derstanding, reason, are all terms with 
difficulty udmitting strict definition. 
When we say, on witnessing some re- 


. markable action of an animal, “Surely 


this is reason !” do we mean that same 
reason given to man, which makes him 
aresponsible being? If it is answered, 
“the same in kind, but not in degree,” 
then it is possible that some animal 
may appear who has passed the limits 
of the ordinary faculties bestowed on 
his race, and, iinproving his reason, at 
last brings it to a comparison with 
man’s ; and thus we should have are 
sponsible monkey, or a poodle regu- 
lating hix actions on the greatest- 
pines principle; an Ipswich ° 
orse refusing to travel on Sundays, or 
a Bengal tiger taking during Lent to 
vegetable food. Or who isto define the 
exact limits beyond which animal reason 
is not to go? But if it is allowed that 
it is not the same in hind, then it is not 
“reason ;” and then we have to retrace 
our steps, and find some other term. 
We may talk about animals possessing 
“reason,” but with what astonishment 
and alarm should we not really behold 
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Stuart's alternately is clearer) ; 29, 


gained in relation to the flesh. At 
vii. 1, He liveth is retained, while the 
author observes in a note, that at verse 
change of the analogy takes place ; 
viii. 3, A sacrifice for sin, which, ‘ough 
not a literal rendering, is the idiomatic 
meaning ; 8, Favour, which is certain! 
not clearer than mind; ix. 1, A holy 
influence, which is less literal, and less 
impressive. At verse 16, the addition 
of the event ix unnece: ; for the 
particle it is clear enough, and literal. 
At verse 24, the addition in italics, Who 
shall presume to impeach his righteous- 
ness? ig good, a8 a paraphrase of the 
argument; x. 2, A great zeal, which is 
not such an improvement as to warrant 
a departure from the letter; xi. 29, 
Unchangeable, which, though illiteral, 
avoids an obscurity to which the 
hrase swithout repentance is slight]: 
iable; but the reverse is the case witl 
hath given up to at verse 32. Wecan- 
not admit that, at xii. 11, serving the 
Lord involves an incongruity of topics; 
Dut at verse 19, defer to the wrath (of 
God) is better than give way. xv. 8, 








* Subject to, & bold rendering. Our 


version is supported by Cradock, who, 
in a Latin note in the margin of his 
Apostolical Harmony, 1672, p. 264, 
observes, “Christus dignatus est minis- 
trare Judwis, ergo non decet ut a 
Gentibus spernantur.” At verse 12 
the author translates pia, as he would 
also at Kev. xxii. 16, by shoot instead 
of root, in accordance with “ Hebrew 
usage.” Dr. Henderson, we may ob- 
serve, in his Commentary on Isaiah, 
chap. xi. 10, regards the word rot in 
that place as “denoting, not that which 
strikes downwards into the ground, 
but that which sprouts _up, or sprin, 
from the root.” And De Brais, in his 
analysis of this epistle (Salmurii, 1670,) 
translates it by Sureulus. 

‘The notes have more generally 

atified us than the text. Thus, 
in i. 4, the author observes on the 
unity of nature and will between the 
Father and the Son, that the attempts 
which have been made to explain it 
“have probably been more productive 
of difficulty than the statements of the 

7 


Seri concerning it ;" & 

and of general i Ee 
ii. 4, he well ol es, that “ by w 
ignorance is meant, the result | 
criminal inattention to what is 1 
important for them to know.” 
verse 18 he considers the languag 
“ expressive of the office of an ass 


of metals, who, br is art, dieting! angul 
the nobler from the vile; 

metaphorically employed to indi 
the skill with which these conc 
people thought themselves singu 
endowed to ‘inate and deter 
the character of moral actions.” 





witnessed, eternal 
as bold. At 





present time is well explained 1 


‘reference to the fulness of time at 
Rae fee p. 67, the incidental rea 
on Ephesians ii. 8, not of yours 
&e. induce us to ask, Twhetnes the 
struction which refers gif? to fai 
not the harsher of the two, and wh 
the meaning be not the same 1 
Ezekiel xvi. 61, and Isaiah xiii. 
The note on iv. 25 is well conc 
and worded. At p. 88 the distin 
between just and good (chap. v. 
well put : “ Hardly for ‘a just per 
a man of unimpeachable int ity 
any one be found willing to die ; 
though possibly for ‘a good man,’ 
nent for kindness and philanthre 
some one might be found so gene 
as to give up his life for [him.” 
vii. 5, the phrase through the law i 
terpreted as, “that such affections: 
sinful because they were prohil 
by the law.” At verse 9 a refer 
is made to Psalm cxliii. 2, and th 
troduction to this chapter (p. 120' 
gards the controverted portion 4 
verse 14, as relating not to the apos 
“unconverted, but to his conve 
state.” At viii. 30, he considers | 
destination not as national, but 
dividual and personal; but adds 
“it has no kind of effect in changing 
character of the (‘ospel, by diminis] 
or enervating its universal procla 
tion of mercy and good will, aid 
The divine predetermination equ 
involves the means with the end, 
every one who earnestly and | 
severingly employs the one will 
fallibly secure the possession of 
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THE PARKER SOCIETY. 
May 14. The annual meeting of this 
i As hele Freemasons’ Hall. 
Lord Ashley, the President, occupied the 
chair. The fifth annual report stated that 
the delivery of books for the year had been 
completed; the amount received was 6,966/. 
10¢. 11d. and the expenditure, 6,852/. 152. 
9d. leaving a balance of 113/. 15s. 2d. to 
be carried to the next account. Five vo- 
Tomes were issued last year, viz. the 
remaining portion of Bishop Latimer’s 
Works, the second series of Letters from 
the archives of Zurich, Select Devotional 
Poetry of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
‘two vols.) and a portion of the Works of 
jishop Jewel. Fourteen authors are at 
present in preparation, and amongst them 
‘Archbishop Parker's correspondence, many 
of the letters never having been published; 
the works of Bishop Ridley ; the works of 
Bishop Pilkington, Archbishop Sandys, 
Roger Hotchinson, Archbishop Grindal, 
Falke’s Defence of the English Tranala- 
tion of the Bible, and the Early Writings 
of Bishop Hooper. 





THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 
April 27. The fifth annual meeting of 
this Society took place in the rooms of 
the Royal Society of Literature, John 
Payne Collier, esq. in the chair. The 
report, which was read by Mr. Tomlins, 
, took a satisfactory retro- 


the secre! 





that one of the most gra 
stances, in connection with its labours, 
was the increasing seal displayed by inves- 
tigators and collectors of all matters rela- 
ting to our early drama and stage. Since 
the last annual meeting four volumes have 
been published by the Society, viz. 

1. The Diary and Account Book of 
Philip Henslowe, between the 1590 
and 1610, in which he entered his various 
transactions relating to plays, players, and 
dramatists. Edited by J. Payne Collier, 


. F.S.A. 

. Vol. IT. of the Shakespeare Society's 
Papers, a Miscellany of Contributions 
illustrative of the Drama and Literature 
of the Shakespearian era. 

3. The Fair Maid of the Exchange, 
with the Merry Humours and Pleasant 
Passages of the Cripple of Fanchurch ; 
& Comedy, by Thomas Heywood, from 
the first edition, 1607, accompanied by 
the play of Fortune by Land and Ses, by 
Thomas Heywood and W. Rowley, from 
the edition of 1655. Edited by Barron 
Field, esq. 

4. The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom, 
an‘ancient Interlude, from a MS, in the 
possession of Sir Edward Dering, Bart, ; 


Literary and Sesentife Intelligence. 


Shakespeare's plays, who turns ost tebe 
the son of the earliest and hottest enemia 
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these facts may be added the di 
and portant documas 


instruments of the like Ikind too bei te 
be separately printed, will be included ia 
next volume of ‘The Shakespear 
Society's Papers.’’ 
The Council farther acknowledge a deit 
of gratitude to the Duke of Devonshire. 


drawings by Inigo Jones, all of which b 
bas placed in the hands of the Couscl, 
who have thereby been enabled to com- 
mence a work devoted chiefly to th 
dramatic entertainments before royalty, 
in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, asd 
Charles I., but embracing also some 
curious and novel features with J 
popular theatrical amusements. fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected memben 
of the Council, in the place of those 
retiring :—Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, D.C.L; 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, Prebendary 0 
‘Westminster ; the Rev. Alexander i 
the Rev. John Mitford, and Ber be: 
nard, Esq. 
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. There are, however, still 
Eigher qualities belonging to our nature 
excellence, 


than those of mere intellectual 
and ter endowments than those of 
ecient acquirement. Mr. Britton is 


justly endeared to his friends by the 
virtues of his heart, as well as valued b 
them for the cultivation of his 
‘Whoever is acquainted with him must be 
pleasingly impreused with the simplicity 
of his manners, the kindness of his ad- 
dress, and the open, candid, and generous 
expression of his feelings. The humble 
writer of these lines has every reason to 
be proud of the honour conferred by his 
friendship, as he willingly confesses the 
advantage he has derived from his know- 
ledge and attainments. Mr. Britton has 
enjoyed the enviable privilege of friendly 
and familiar intercourse with some of the 
most eminent persons of his age; and we 
can say that many who, like ourselves, 
originally came to him for advice and in- 
struction, soon felt anxious to cultivate a 
more familiar acquaintance, and to make 
private friendship be the happy result of 
professional reputation. The names which 
appear in the List of Subscribers before 
us afford an ample testimonial of all that 
we have said. ‘They extend through all 
classes, from the peer to the professional 





Fine Arts. 


(June, 


artist ; and ‘by thete extension hoy stesp 
amore authentic value on their approbe- 
tion. Such a band of friends any mm 
may be justly proud of ; and we trust tht 
in Mr. Britton’s mied and feelings the 

t lic evidence of attachment wil 





MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
April 29. The annual 
supporters of this establishment, for 
education of the sons of clergymen 
others, was held in Sufoli-strect: Pall 


in 


when the chair was taken by Sir Stephea 
Glynne, Bart. ‘The report stated tht 
by the month of July next the building 
would be completed, and ready for the 
reception of 500 pupile. The in 
curred in the erection of the buildings 
was 60,0001., of which 39,000/. had bees 


assist the fund now in progress for build. 
ing a chapel, the expenses of which were 
estimated at 6000/., and to which a con- 
siderable sum had already been subscribed. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE NRW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
It appears from the fifth report of the 
Commissioners on the Fine Arts that six 
arched compartments in the House of Lords 
are to be decorated with fresco paintings ; 
that one of the fresco paintings should be 
completed before others are commenced, 
which means an opportunity would be 
Moved of judging of the finished work. 
The competition in oil painting has been 
oned till June, 1847. In the ap- 
is a report from the committee 
Kensiaig of Lord Mahon, Mr. Hallam, 
ir. Hawes, jun., Mr. Macaulay, Sir 
R. H. Inglis, Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Wyse) 
to inquire on subjects for stained glass 
windows in the House of Lords. The 
representation in painted glass is to be 
made in the case of sovereigns whose faces, 
figures, or attributes, are familiar to the 
observer from their coins, seals, or other 
records of their personal appeerance. The 
second report in the Ap] is from Mr. 
Eastlake, the secretary, on the styles and 
methods of painting suited to the decora- 
tion of public buildings. 








THE ART UNION. 
April 28. The general meeting of the 
Art-Union of Lon was held in Drary 
Lane Theatre, when the chair was takes 
nuccessively by Lord Monteagle, H.R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Mr. B. B. 
Cabbell. 

On this, the tenth anniversary, the 
committee bad again to report an increased 
subscription, the total amount subscribed 
being 16,500/. or 1,100é. more than it 
was in 1845. 

The number of local honorary secreta- 
riesis increased to379. Sir Erskine Perry, 
a prizeholder last year to the amount of 
3001. has commissioned the execution, in 
marble, of a model exhibited by Mr. W. 
Calder Marshall, A.R.A. called “ The 
First Whisper of Love ;'? and the com- 
mittee, being most anxious to direct the 
attention of the subscribers to the elevated 
art of sculpture, have offered the sum of 
5002, for a group or single figure in mar- 
ble, not less than 4 feet 6 inches high, to 

be ‘competed for by finished models in 
aster. Beyond the selected group, it is 
Foped that others may be found suitable 














HISTORICAL 


PROCEEDINGS IN 


Hovasz or Lorps. 

April 24. On the motion of Lord 
Campbell a Bill for the Abolition of Dro- 
DaNps, and another for Compensation 
in case of Accidents, were read a second 
time, and a third on May 7. 

April30, The Lurd Chancellor movedthe 
second reading of a Bill for repealing about 
thirty statutes that still exist, imposing 
Prwarties on Reciciovs Grovnps. 
The noble lord enumerated these statutes, 
beginning with the earliest aimed against 
the Jews in the time of Henry III., and 

ing on to those framed in the time of 
ward VI., Elizabeth, and her successors, 
against Papists and Dissenters. Among 
these he especially stigmatised the statute of 
recusancy, which had not been enforced in 
a singleinstance during the last one hundred 
and fifty years. He also particularly called 
the attention of the House to the Act of 
Supremacy, which declares her Majesty 
supreme in all spiritual and ecclesiastical 
matters, and made any one who asserted 
the spiritual authority of the Pope sabject 
to the penalties of a premunire and high 
treason. Now, the Pope's authority was 
maintained by all Eng! man Ca- 
tholics, who were thus liable to the 
penalties in question, in spite of the relief 
afforded to them by recent statutes. There 
were other acts for imposing ties for 
not attending the parish church on the 5th 
of November ; for inflicting the punish- 
ment of imprisonment for life on any 
riest convicted of saying mass; declar- 
EF persons who became reconciled to the 
Church of Rome guilty of a premunire ; 
prohibiting any person from keeping a 
school without a licence from the arch- 
bishop of the province, or the bishop of 
the diocese; for punishing persons ab- 
senting themselves from church by a pe- 
cuniary fine ; and more of a like character, 
which he strongly recommended their 
lordships to repeal.— Lord Brougham 
agreed in the propriety of repealing the 
greater part of the acts referred to; but 
he thought some limitation should be put 
on the admission of Papal bulls and re- 
scripts.—Objections were also urged by 
the Bishops of London and Eveter, but 
the Bill was read a second time without « 
division. 





CHRONICLE. 


PARLIAMENT. 


Hovusx or Commoxs. 


affairs in the Gawemat Posr Orne. 
The House divided, and the mumben 
were—For the motion, 49 ; against it, $2. 
Mr. W. S. O'Brien moved a resolution 
to the effect, that after the present session 
all inquiries concerning Inisa Raiwat 
Bi1Ls now condacted by commitees of 
the House of Commons be carried 
on in Ireland. He proposed that the 
Speaker at the cod of every session 
should have power to appoint a commis- 
sion to examine all Irish railroed bills. 
The commission to consist of five 

an eminent lawyer, a civil engineer, a 
military engineer, a mercantile man of 
high station and character, and an istel- 
ligent country gentleman. The commis- 
sion should have power to decide on the 
policy as well as on the facts involved in 
each bill, subject, of course, to an appeal 
to that House.—Sir R. Peed said it cer- 
tainly was a matter not unworthy of coa- 
sideration whether, in case of railroads 
and other important works, certain 
liminary inquiries might not be instituted 
on the spot ; but the other distant parts 
of the empire, as well as Ireland, onght 
to have the benefit of them, and the 
power of legislation must not be taken 
awey from the two Houses of Parliament. 
—The House divided, and the numbers 
moe the resolution, 25; against 
it, 69. 

April 22. Mr. Elphinstone moved the 
second reading of the Counry Exsc- 
tions Bini. The object of the Bill was 
to limit the time of polling in counties to 
one day, as in boroughs.—Colonel Wood, 
who thought that great inconvenience 
might be caused by the proposed altera- 
tion, moved that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months.—The House 
divided, and the numbers were—For the 
second reading, 32; against it, 55. 

April 28, Mr. W. S. O'Brizn, having 
intimated his fixed determination not to 
serve on committees of English Railway 
Bills, was, after a long debate and two 
divisions, committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms.—Mr. P. Scrope moved 
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Sm Wiiitam Bootnsy, Bart. 

April 2\, At Ashbourne-hall, Derby- 
shire, aged 64, Sir William Boathby, the 
eighth Bart. of Broadlow Ash in the same 
county (1660), a Deputy Lieutenant, 
Receiver-general of the Customs in the 

ort of London, and Paymaster to the 

(on. corps of Gentlemen at Arma. 

He was born March 25, 1782, theelder 
son of Sir William Boothby, the seventh 
Baronet, by Rafela, daughter of Seigneur 
Miguel del Gado, of Mahon, in the Island 
of Minorca. He was for many years a 

tain in the 7th Garrison battalion ; 
and succeeded his father in the baronetcy, 
March 17, 18%. 

Sir William Boothby married first, Jan. 
19, 1805, Fanny, only daughter of John 
Jenkinson, cag. and niece to Charles, first 
Earl of Liverpool. By that lady, who 
died in 1838, he had issye two sons and 
four daughters: 1. Louisa-Maria, mar- 
ried in 1833 to the Hon. and Rev. Charles 
Dundas, youngest son of Lord Viscount 
Melville, ‘and her several children; 2. 
Caroline-Mary ; 3. Sir Brooke William 
Robert Boothby, born in 1809, who has 
succeeded tothetitle; 4. Fanny-Charlotte- 
Anne ; 5. Cecil- Brooke ; and 6. Maria. 

Sir William Boothby married secondly 
in 1844, Mrs. Cranstoun Nisbett, the well- 
known actress, widow of Captain Nisbett, 
of the 2d Life Guards, who died from the 
effects of 9 kick from his horse received 
while driving from Richmond to the me- 


tropalis. 








Banzon BuLow. 

Lately. Mis excellency Baron Bulow, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Prussia, 

‘Thin nobleman’ was forinerly represen- 
tative of Prussia at the Germanic Diet, 
and from the year 1826 to 1841, he was 
the Ambassador of Prussia at this court. 
To the talents of this highly gifted noble- 
man were due several of the most impor. 
tant of those treaties which allayed the 
hostile spirit that menaced a general war 
after 1830. His mental exertions iu these 
great conferences several times perilled 
his life. Called to the highest post under 
his King during the present crisis of af- 
fairs in Prussia, the feeling of responsi- 
bility weighed on his exhausted energies ; 
the fear of the future, and the constant 
overstraining of his intellect, produced a 
mental alienation, under which he has just 
succumbed at hix seat at Tegel, in Prussia 
—a fact the more remarkable, as his pre- 
decessor in office died of the same disease 
produced by the same causes! 





ApMIRAL Greic. 
-Dec. 30, 1844. At St. Petersburg, 
Alexis Greig, an admiral in the Russien 


rial Council, 


navy, Member of the Im 
Knight of all 


Senator of the Empire, an 
the Russian Orders. 

‘This distinguished officer was ever anx- 
fous to promote the edpcation af those 
coe his commoand i and, aware tell 

vantages of a practical acq) 
with astrongmy, he founded ihe well- 
knowa Observatory of Nicolajef, on the 
Black Sea. In his latter years, he was 
recalled from active service to St. Peters- 
burgh, where he was appointed a constant 
member of the Council of the Empire, and 
became very useful in forwarding the pur- 
suit of knowledge. The Emperor named 
him President of the Scientific Commis- 
sion, to which the founding of the great 
Observatory of Palkowa was iptrusted ; 
and there is no question that the success. 
fal building and endowment of this esta- 
blishment are mainly owing to his care 
and intelligent guidance. Admiral Greig 
has an additional claim to our iy ne 
being the brother-in-law of Mrs. Somer- 
ville. He was one of the very first mem- 
bers of the Astronomical Society of Lon- 
don ; and be ever expressed a lively regard 
for its welfare and proceedings. He pre- 
sented to it the universal instrument by 
Reichenbach. 





De. Bee bis oa 

March 7. At i 7 in his 
year, Dr. Freidrich Wilbelms Bessel, Pro- 
fesaor of Astronomy iu that university, s 
foreign member of the Royal Society of 
London, &c. &c. 

Perhaps no individual bas contributed 
so much to the advancement of the science 
of astronomy, during the present ceatury, 
as this distinguished and excellent man. 
His time was devoted unceasingly to the 
investigation of the beavens; and, by the 
immense number and accuracy of his ob- 
servations, he laid down the exact position 
of tens of thousands of stars, for which be 
received, in the year 1829, the gold modal 
of the Royal Astronomical iety of 
London. Having obtained instruments 
of very great power and accuracy, he di- 
rected his attention to observing, with ex- 
treme care, the remarkable atar, 61 Cygui, 
to endeavour, if possible, to ascertain the 
least apparent parallax; apd, after a pa- 
tient and continued series of observations, 
from the summer of 1837: to the spring of 
1840, the result of his labours was crowned 
with so much success, that another gold 
medal was preseated to him by the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London. From 
these observations, it appears that the dis- 
tance of this star from the earth is 
six hundred and seventy thousand times 
that of the sun; and it is the first ster 
whose distance has been i 
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Mackworth, near Derby, and in 1773 was 
at Harrow school, of which the 
. Dr. Benjamin Heath was then head- 
master, In 1776 he entered at St. John's 
college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of B.A. in Jan. 1780, as sixth 
wrangler and xenior Chancellor's me- 
dallist, and that of M.A. in 1783. He was 
ordained deacon in 1781, and priest in 
the following year. In the autumn of 1783 
be was presented by the Rev. Dr. Proby, 
Dean of Lichfield, to the tual curacy 
of Barton-under-Needwood, Staffordshire; 
and the same year he removed to Yoxall 
Lodge, near Barton, where he ever after 
jided. He was appointed to the Ist 
prebendal stall at Durham in 1826. 

Mr. Gisborne was distinguished as an 
author by a long series of works, which 
‘appeared in the following order :— 

The Principles of Moral Philosophy 
investigated, and briefly applied to the 
Constitution of Civil Society ; together 
with Remarks on the Principle assumed 
by Mr. Paley as the basis of all moral 
conclusions ; and on other positions of the 
same Author. 1789, 8vo.; 4th edition, 
comprehending thesucceeding article, 1798. 

Remarks on the late m of the 
House of Commons respecting the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade. 1792, 8vo. 

An Enquiry into the Duties of Men in 
the Higher Rank and Middle Classes of 
Society in Great Britain, resulting from 
their respective Stations, Professions, and 
Employments. 1794, 4to. Also, 1795, 
2 vols. 8vo. 











a Forest ; or, Poems descrip- 
nery, and Incidents character 
istic of a Forest at different seasons of 
the year. 1794, 4to. 1797, 8vo, 7th edi- 
tion, 12mo. 

An Enquiry into the Duties of the 
Female Sex. 1797, 8vo. 8th edition,'12mo. 

A Familiar Survey of the Chris 
Religion and History, as connected with 
the Introduction of Christianity, and with 




















its Progress to the Present Time. 1797, 
8vo. Sth edition, 1811. 
Poems, Sacred and Moral. 1798, 8vo. 





3rd edition, 12mo. 

Ode to the Memory of William Cowper, 
esq. 1800, 4to. 

Sermons, 1802, 1806, 2 vols. 8vo. Sth 
edition, 1412. 

Observations on the Plan for Training 
the People to the Use of Arms, with 
reference to the subject of Sunday Drill- 
ing. 1806, Bvo. 

Sermons; principally designed to il- 
lustrate and enforce Christian Morality. 
1809, 2 vols. 8vo, 2d edition, 1812. 

A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of Christ's Church, in Needwood, Staf- 
fordshire, Aug. 15, 1809, 8yo. 


Thomas Gisborne. (June, 


A Sermon preached at Derby, Dec. 16, 
1810, on occasion of the Desth of the 
Rev, Jonathan Stubbs. vo. 

‘The Love of Christ the Foundation of 
Christian Benevolence ; a Sermon on the 
Anniversary of Derbyshire General Inf. 
mary, 1811. 

Substance of a S| delivered a! 
Stafford, April 8, 1812, at a Meeting cos. 
vened for the pu! ‘of forming « Sta 
fordshire Auxiliary Bible Society, 8vo. 





A Thanksgiving Sermon, 1814. 

Substance of the Speech at s Gener 
‘Meeting of the County of Stafford respect 
ing the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 1814 

Sermons on St. Paul’s Epistle to th 
Colossians. 1816, 12mo. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology t 
Christianity. 1818, 12mo. 

‘An Enquiry ing Love as ove c 
the Divine Attributes. 1838, 8vo. 

In the death of Mr. Gisborne, the tow 
of Stafford and its institutions have su 
tained a great loss. Many are the beer 
that have been gladdened, and the anxietix 
that have been relieved, by his bounty 
through the medium of the Rector of th 
parish, though, at the time, he was neve 
permitted to name the source from whic 
such munificent and unobtrusive Christia 
benevolence flowed. His name was a 
sociated with some of the most eminez 
persons of the present and past generation 
such as Dr. Samuel Johnson, Mr. Wilber 
force, Bishop Barrington, Mrs. Hanna 
More, the Inte Bishop Ryder, and variog 
other persons distinguished by literary an 
moral excellence. Mr. Gisborne married 
in 1784, Mary, daughter of Thomas Ba 
bington, enq. of Rothley Temple, Leices 
tershire, by whom he had issue sevea som 
and two daughters. The former were: 1 
Thomas Gisborne, esq. of Horwich house 
co. Derby. formerly M.P. successively fo 
Stafford, Derbyshire, and Carlow, and now 
M.P. for Nottingham ; who married, first 
Elizabeth-Fysche, daughter of John Pal. 
mer, esq. of Ickwell house, co. Bedford 
and sister to Charles Fysche Palmer, 
M.P. for Reading; and secondly, in 1 
Susan, daughter of the late Prancis Duc 
kinficld, esq. of Duckinfield, Cheshire 
and has issue by his first wife. 2. Thomas. 
John, who married Sally Krechner, of St 
Petersburgh. 3. William, of the Ceylot 
civil service, who married in 1818 Mary 
Elizabeth, only daughter by hissecond mar. 
riage of the Hon. and Rev. Thomas-Jame 
Twiselton, D.D. son of Thomas Lord Sa} 
and Sele. 4. The Rev. James Gisborne 
appointed in 1820 Per Curate o 

mn _under Needwood, and in 183 
Vicar of Croxall, Derbyshire. 5. Mat 
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charges to the jury, when presiding as 
Depaty Recorder at the eal ation fog 
will not soon be forgotten by many of his 
contemporaries ; and when, {rom advanced 
held and consequent infirmity, he r:tired 

that office at the close of the year 
1833, he carried with him a well-merited 
eulogium of the honesty and ability with 
whi, justice had been administered from 
the seat he had so long occupied in that 
court. 


Soon after this time he resigned the 
office of Alderman, and on the passing of 
the Municipal Act, that of Steward. 

In his political opinions, as far as they 
‘were exercised, he evinced a warm attach- 
ment to the British Constitution ax esta- 
Lest at Cheek and State ; bad asin 

yublic life, while energy permitted, he was 
fateemed for the readinest of neceas, and 

r the manner in which his various official 
Occupations were discharged, so, in his 
domestic circle and among his numerous 
friends, his urbanity of manners secured 
him general respect. 

The obsequies of this venerable gentle- 
man took place on Thursday the 9th of 
April, his remains being deposited in the 
family vault in the cemetery attached to 
the Parish Church of St. Chad, Shrews- 
bury. HP. 





Rice Wynnr, Esa. 

April7. At Shrewsbury, aged 69, Rice 

‘Wynne, esq. 

ror neatly fifty years Mr. Wynne prac- 
tised the medical profession in Shrews- 
bury, actively, extensively, and success 
fally, No man could have possessed more 
completely the unbounded confidence of 
his patients; and we have reason to he- 
lieve that those who sought his medical 
aid, ever remained his attached friends. 
‘When called upon to take a part in the 
public business of the town, Mr. Wynne 
was always found equal to the under- 
taking ; and was regarded by conflicting 
parties as a man of acumen, judgment, 
‘energy, and moderation. 

Mr. Wynne was a native of Shrews- 
bury, and ¢ a member of the ancient 
corporation of that town Jan. 9, 1801, and 
was elected an Alderman, Aug. 31, 1821, 
and in the following year he served the 
office of Mayor. After the passing of the 
Municipal Act he took an active part in 
corporate affairs, and was subsequently 
elected an alderman, an office which he 
held only for a short time, in consequence 
of iucreasing professional duties. In 
short, the loss of such an individual 
is greatly felt in the town; and, while 
it cannot be easily supplied, will never 
cease tu be lamented by those who knew 
Bim best. 











‘His remains were interred, April 
the churchyard of St. Alkmend’s, H 
dary. 





Barron Fiecp, Esa. 

April li. At his residence, Mc 
House, Torquay, in his 60th year, | 
Field, esq. late Chief Justice of Git 

Mr. Field was called to the ber 
Inner Temple, June 23, 1814. 1 
formerly Advocate Fiscal at Ceylon 
wards Chief Justice of New South 
and finally Chief Justice of Gibralt 

When only a student at the Inne 
ple, he published, in 1811, an Anal 
Blackstone's Commentaries, in 8vo 

Since his retirement from his j 
functions, and return to this coun 
had devoted considerable attention 
af the works of the Shakespeare & 

the works of & 
as, The True Tragedie of Richa 
Third, printed by the Society in 18: 
two Plays by Thomas Heywood, 
doring the Present year; and it 
intention to have completed, at int 
the collection of Hi 's Dh 
Works, and to have introduced tht 
by a biographical account of th 

¢ Council of the Society in ti 
cent report have exp thei: 
regret at his loss, and their sens 
great qualifications and accomplis! 
as an editor, and his disinterested 
the cause of literatare, 





Hucu Mumeay, Esa. 
March 4, In Wardrobe-place, D 
Commons, London, &, Hi 
ray, esq. F.R.S. Ed. and F.R.G.S. 
¢ father, and grandfather, and 
grandfather of Mr. Murray were mi! 
of the parish and town of North B: 
in East Lothian ; a living which I 
cestors had held uninterruptedly fra 
period of the Revolution till the de 
the Inst incumbent, his elder brott 
1924, Hiy mother was sister to t 
Principal Hill, of the University : 
Andrew's. At an early age he was) 
as aclerk in the excise-office in 
burgh, where having at command 
siderable leisure from his official d 
he cultivated a literary taste, whic 
pursued with an ardour that can be 
appreciated by referring to the num 
and valuable works which he gave it 
cession to the world. Mr. Murray’: 
production, and when he was avery y 
man, was the Swiss Emigrants,” 
published anonymously, but conte 
proofs of a cultivated mind, and a s 
turn for romance. A few years after: 
he e and completed Dr. Ley 
“ Hist Account of, Discoveries 
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about seventeen, he spurned pewter, and 
took to copper as a metal more congenial 
with the artistic talent felt stirring within 
him, James Basire, the eminent archi- 
tectural engraver of that day,—to whom 
John’s youngest brother Henry was arti- 
cled as a pupil—had seen and praised 
some specimens of drawing by the former. 
Thus encouraged, he took the hardy step 
of transferring his allegiance from his fa- 
ther to Basire. With the latter he re- 
mained as pupil for four years; and im- 
bibed a decided taste for architectural sub- 
jects, especially those in the Gothic style. 
‘Refining upon the manner of bis master, 
he formed for himself one combining both 
truthfulness and taste of deliucation in a 
degree almost unprecedented—one equally 
removed from dry mechanical and mere 
painstaking correctness on the one hand, 
and from that sort of freedom which is 
more spirited than scrupulous on the 
other. In almost every production of Le 
Keux there is striking evidence both of 
his perfect intelligence of, and his sympa- 
thy with, the subject ; and, without them, 
mere exactness of imitation will accom- 
plish comparatively little in architectural 
drawing— will at the most give only ap- 
Proximations to what is professed to be 

fescribed. Such engravers and drafts- 
men as John Le Keux and his brother, as 
Mackenzie and Cattermole, all at once 
advanced architectural illustration to a 
rank in Art which it had never before 
reached in this country. The beanties of 
Gothic buildings previously seen—as far 
as regards the repre tation of them upon 
paper—chiefly through the mists and fogs 
of prosaic engravings, burst forth to view 
in their real splendour when lighted up by 
the warming as well as illuminating rays 
of taste so flung upon them. 

John Le Keuz's peculiar talent has cer- 
tainly mainly contributed to the deserved 
celebrity of many architectural publica- 
tions that have themselves been instru- 
mental in diffusing a taste for the study 
of the Gothic style, not only here at 
home, but upon the continent also—at 
least in Germany. His works may be 
briefly recorded by merely enumerating 
nearly all the best publications illustra. 
tive of Gothic architecture that appeared 
in his time ; Britton’s Architectural An- 
tiquities, Cathedrals, &c.; the elder Pu- 
gin’s Antiquities of Normandy, Gothic 

‘imens, and Gothic Examples ; Neale's 
paar ‘Abbey (in which the interior 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel is a wonderful 
performance). The plates in the first 
volume of Ncale’s ‘ Churches” are also 
by bim. To these may be added the 
“* Memorials of Oxford,’’ and the similar 
work on Cambridgey both which are chiefly 

















* OpiTuARY—Dragonetti. 


(June, 


after drawings by Mackenzie, and are two 
most charming works of their kind 

The honour of the name of Le Kea 
will be, if not advanced—which would be 
next to impossible—no doubt ably - 

orted by the talent of his eldest son, 

OH H. Le.Keux, whose plates of the 72: 
vellers’ Clubhouse amply satis! 
mands of the most censgennt and Aetea 
taste.—Art Union. 








DraGonerti. 

April 16, Aged 91, Domenico Dn- 
gonetti, the eminent double-bass player 
in the Opera orchestra. 

This well known instrumentalist was the 
son of Pietro Dragonetti, a Venetian mu- 
sician, and at an early age gave proof of 
possessing extraordinary ability—holding 
the situation of first double bass at the 
Opera Buffa, and at the Grand Opera 
Seria, while yet in his teens. At the age 
of twenty-four he was eng for the 
Italian Opera in London. i 
command over the colossal instrument be 
played was enormous, his personal strength 
being of an unusual kind ; and this, con- 
joined with his musical sensitiveness, a 
hibited a combination of requisites as yet 
unrivalled. His facility in fingering the 
cable-like strings of the double bass was 
such that few violoncello passages were 
beyond his reach ; and it was often a mat- 
ter of wonder, no less than of admiration, 
how he managed to execute rapidities upon 
an instrament of such large bodily dimen- 
sions, with so much charming delicacy and 
finish, and with such unfailing exactitude. 
His personal manners were eccentric, and 
his habits penurious ; and it is presumed, 
from the parsimonious way in which be 
lived, and his notoriously ungiving 
sition, that he had accumulated consi 
able property. Anecdotes are plentifally 
told as to his personal traits and charac- 
teristics. His conversation was an unin- 
telligible jargon of three or four tongues; 
for, although he resided in this country 
considerably more than half a century, be 
did not speak the language—either throogh 
ie bility to acquire it, or through the im- 

of an affected oddity. He was 
Thildiehly fond of dolls, a collection of 
which he had by him, dressed up in the 
costume of various nations ; and instances 
are adduced of the waggish exemplifica- 
tions of manual strength which he was 
prone to give—such as calling for pots of 
beer in public houses, and cramping up 
the pewter with his herculean gripe when 
he had drank it. He has left bebind him 
@ curious assortment of musical instra- 
ments, among them an amati double bass, 
which, it is believed, he has bequeathed 
to the chapel of St. Marco, at Venice. 
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ment, and to be left as his lordship might 
by will direct, is to be divided as follows: 
—To Lady Elizabeth Bulteel, Lady Caro- 
line Barrington, and Lady Mary Wood, 
who each received marriage portions, 
to Lady Georgiana 200/. each, as marks 
of his affection, the remaining sum, 
7,2001., among his seven younger sons, 
equally. The will is dated Jan. 1842, 
and was first proved in Durham by the 
present earl. The personal estate in that 
diocese was sworn under 30,000/. The 
personalty within the province of Can- 
terbury was sworn under 14,000/. 
P. 432. The Hon. and Rev. William 
Henniker has by his will left to 
his wife all his freehold estates and every- 
thing else he possessed, trusting to her to 
give something in token of his affection 
and regard to his brother and five sisters, 
and to his sister-in-law, Lady Henniker, 
and to Mrs. Fernham and family, and a 
legacy of 200/. to his man-servant, toge- 
ther with a suit of mourning. The per- 
sonalty is sworn under 9,000/, 
being no direct appointment of an exe- 
eutor in the will, the probate has been 
granted to the Hon, Mrs. Henniker, the 
widow, as the executrix according to the 
tenor thereof. 

P.546, The late Major-Gen. Philip Le 
Fevre, of the I service, has left per- 
sonal property in England to the amount of 
18,0001. and appointed his brother, Wil- 
Mam James Le Fevre, his general exe- 
cutor, and Lieut.-Col. Christopher Godby, 
of the Bengal establishment, his executor 
in India. To his wife he has jueathed 
the life interest of 7000/., and prin- 
cipal to the children of his brother Wil- 
liam. All securities and money in India 
he leaves equally among all his nephews 
and nieces; and 100/. to each of his god- 
children, in addition to any other legacy. 
To his brother, John Le Fevre, he leaves 
all his books and plate, and other specific 

nests. All the real estate, and the 

ue of his personal estate, to his 
brother William sbeolately. The General 















for some time had resided at Southampton, 
but latterly at Cheltenham. 
P. 638. The late Sir John Mordaunt, 





is 
male issue; and in default, to his own 
daughters, equally amongst them; and 
leaves his leaseholds in the counties of 
Somerset and Wilts, in trust, for the like 
uses as other estates of inheritance: be- 
ueaths all books, pictures, plate, snd 

niture, at Walton Hall, to the Earl of 
Kionoul and Hugh Holbech and Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, esqrs., the trustees of his 
marriage settlement, to become heir- 
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looms, and be held with the mansion of 
appoints his wife, Lady Mor- 
er brothers, the Rev. G. E 
Murray, and Rev. F. H. Murray, of 
Christ Church college, Oxford, as the 
executors of his will and guardians of his 
children; and leaves to Lady Mordamt, 
for her own use, i an i 
bequests, with tuiteble provisions for bis 
children during minority ; and to each of 
his brothers-in-law a legacy, in considers- 
tion of their acting as guardians; the 
residue in trust for children, with provi- 
sion in case of their not acquiring a vested 
interest, then equally smonget’ his wile 
and mother and two sisters. personal 
estate on which duty is payable was valued 
at 45,000/. The will was made in 1840, 
and two codicils were added last year. 

P. 639. Sir W. W. Pepys, Bart, de- 
vised all his freehold to his brother Lord 
Cottenham, and entailed them on his 
eldest son Charles E. Pepys, and issue 
male. Bequeaths to his brother the- 
Bishop of Worcester, a legacy of 12,0001; 
charges his estates with annuities for the 
respective lives of his three sisters, and 
to such of them as may be unmarried the 
use of his residences, with the furniture, 
&c., and at their decease, the same to 
Lord Cottenhata,. and his” books to be 
consi as heir-looms. personali 
was sworn under 120,001. af 

P. 646. Sir John Cheetham Mortlock 
has loft his property in the bands of his 
Arastees an executors, the Rev. Edmund 

lortlock, of Christ's college, Cambridge, 
his brother; the Rev. J. A. Roberts, 
Rector of St. Alban's, Wood Street, 

ide ; Thomas Paynter, esq. of 
in; in trust, for the of 
his five daughters, after investing a sum 
of 15002. for the life of his step-daughter, 
Harriet Beevor, and retaining for them- 
selves 100/. each. The personal estate was 
estimated at 16,000/. 

P. 647. The late Sir Allnstt 
Lewin bad made his will in 1833, and re- 
published the same in 1836, after making 
various alterations therein, and on the 19th 
of November, 1837, added two codicils 
thereto; the whole of the instruments 
were entirely in his own handwriting, bat 
unattested. He appointed as his executors 
John Abel Smith, esq., and Lady Lewin ; 
but they both renounced the grant, and 
the Court decreed letters of administration, 
with the will and codicils annexed, to Mr. 
W. Loaden, who had a claim on the estate. 
The personal property is sworn under 
2,000/. In his will Sir Gregory expressed 
awish to make up Lady Lewin’s income 
600/. a year, as she would be entitled to 
300/. from her father’s estate, 130/. under 
their marriage settlement, and 50%. as the 
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Keats, a nephew and partner, and William absolutely. The residue of estates, real 
Urwick, of Great Power-street, wine. and , he leaves to the 


merchant, The personal estate sworn 
under 100,000. He wisbes the firm to 
retain the same name for the next 13 
years. Leaves to his nephew nine-six- 
tenths of the share in the business, and 
the remainder of the lease, and the whole 
of the furniture, he consenting to his 
sister Anne Fortnum continuing to reside 
in the house, and leaves her a legacy of 
10,0007. To his niece Mary Formum, 
10,000/. To his niece Fanny Keats, 
20,000/._ To Mra. F. Keats, 5,000/. To 
Mr. J. P. Selot and wife, 5,000/. To 
Miss Emily Maynard, 2,000/.; and many 
other legacies of the like and smaller 
amounts. To his co-partners, 400/. and 
300/.; and directs 400/. to be divided 
among his clerks, asuistante, porters, and 
servants, free of legacy duty. To his 
executor, Mr. Urwick, 500/. for hix 
trouble, The residue, real and personal, 
to his said nephew, Fredorick Keats, abuo- 
lutely. The will was made in Oot. 1845. 

P. 108. Mrs. Blizabeth Jaffray left 
Recent property amounting to nearly 

),000/. She made her will abont a forte 
night before her death, bequeathing her 
property as follows:—To Dr. M‘Cabe, 
physician, Hastings, 2000/. ; to her man- 
fervant, 2000/. ; to two female servanta, 
10001. each ; to her god-daughter, Blanche, 
the daughter of the late Mr. J. Cox, 
20001. ; to his widow, 500/. ; and his son, 
5000. ; to Mrs. H. M. Orme, 500/.; and 
to the testatrix's nephew, Henry N, 
Nugeut, of the Hon, East India Com- 

y's Medical Service, 200. The residue, 
Between 40,000/. and 50,000/., she leaves 
to her exccutors, Mr, Francis Smith, 
banker, and Mr. Eli West Stubbs, chemist, 
both of Hastings, for their own absolute 
use. The will is dated Nov. 11, 1845, 
and witnessed by J. G. Shorter and John 
Philips, solicitor, Hastings. 

P. 310, Probate of the will, so far as 
regards the property in England, of the 
late Earl of Belmorc, wax granted on the 
6th of April to his brother the Right 
Hon. H. T. Lowry Corry, who had pre- 
viously administered in Ireland. By a 
deed of marrige settlement, exccuted in 
1834, in the lifetime of his father, a sum 
of 20,000/. was appointed for younger 
children of the marriage of the late Earl, 
which, by his will, he has increased to 
30,0007. He devises all his estates in the 
county of Fermanagh and Tyrone to his 
didest son, Somerset, the present Earl, 
subject to the payment of 1000/. to the 
Countess, and leaves her all his carriages, 
horses, plate, books, and effects, which he 
possessed at the decease of his father, as 
also a service of china for her own wae 








personal, present 
Earl. The will is dated in 1842. The 
late Earl died on the 17th (not the 24th) 
of December. There was duty pa 
on fanded and personal property im - 
land to the amount of 30002. 


and 
Mackinnon, esq. M.P. for 1; 5 
W. C. Norcop, esq., of Betton 
Salop ; and the Rev. E. Neale, Vicar 


Binsted. near Bognor. To the latter is 


will, together with four codicils, occupied 
54s sheets of paper. The will and firt 
codicil are dated in Oct. 1843; the lat 
codicil in Aug. 1845. He bequeaths all the 
tithes of Agden and Bollington, in Che- 
shire, to such son as, at his decease, shall 
first succeed to possession of all or the 
greater part of his real estates, com- 
prived in his marriage settlement with his 
first wife, Lady Henrietta, and resettled 
on the marriage of his eldest sou, whereby 
divers manors, &c., being the settled es- 
tates of his family, were conveyed to uses 
of strict settlement, subject to provisions 
for raising portions for younger childres. 
And leaves to such son all the furnitere, 
plate, &c. in the mansion at Oakley, not 
otherwise bequeathed to his widow, Lady 
Elizabeth. To younger sons and dangh- 
ter 10,0001, charged upon the settled 
estates. The inappropriate rectory 
tithes of Harwell, and certain heredita. 
ments which were purchased by the tes- 
tator, and were commuted at 670%, per 
annum, he leaves to trustees for his sons 
Richard and Frederick, and the wife of 
Frederick and their children, and to his 
daughters Elizabeth and Louisa, for their 
respective lives, and then to the uses of 
settled estates. And leaves to trustees all 
manors, farms, &c, at, or near to, Har- 
well; also the advowson of the vicarage. 
Two Tontine annuities of the first class, 
to which he was entitled for the lines of 
two of his daughters, Lady Bough 

Avna, he leaves to his sons Ri ard and 
Frederick, and daughters Elizabeth and 
Louisa, And any residue of his personal 
“estate he leaves to Richard, Elizabeth, and 
Louisa equally. To his wife Lady Elize- 
beth Chetwode, he leaves the house and 
furniture at Montagu-square. Also a life 
interest in 13,000/. Leaves to trustees 
15,000/. in trust for the Misses Burfords, 
50001. to each, besides specific bequests 
of furniture, &c. Legacies are left to all 
his servants. A policy which he effected 
on his life in the Equitable, originally for 


1846.) 


5000/., had increased in value to nearly 
19,0002. 

P. 316. Sir James Carnac, during his 
Governorship of the Presidency of Bom- 
bay, was presented by the inhabitants 

ith a valuable service of plate; this be 
has particularly directed by his will shall, 
upon the demise of his wife, be considered 
in the nature of an heirloom by the per- 
son enjoying his title and dignity of a 
Baronet, which was granted to him in 
,1836. He leaves to his wife, Lady Carnac, 
all his jewels and plate, balance at his 
banker's, as well asa pecuniary bequest, 
and such carriages and horses as she may 
select ; also his Guatemala Bonds, of the 
value of 2500/., and his Spanish Bonds 
valued at 5000/. His funded property 
and personalty in England was valued for 

robate duty at 4000/. To his executors, 

john Rivett Carnac, esq. his brother, 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Barnewall, and John 
H. Forbes, esq. he leaves 200/. each ; and 
Dequeaths the residue to his eldest son, 
Sir John Rivett Carnac, Bart. 

P. 321, The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth 
has left the following bequests, free of 
legacy duty:—To the Society for Pro- 
moting the Enlargement, Building, or 
Repairing of Churches and Chapels, 5001. 
To the National Society for Promoting the 
Education of the Poor, 500/. To the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
500/. His freehold estate he has devised 
to his eldest son, the Rev. Charles Words- 
worth, M.A., Second Master of Winches- 
ter College, and has bequeathed his funded 
property, canal shares, policies on his life, 
and the residue of his property, to his two 
sons, the said Rev. C. Wordsworth and 
the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
late Head Master of Harrow Schvol. The 
latter is the acting executor. The personal 

roperty was estimated at 25,0001. 

P. 324. The late Ven. Henry John 
Todd, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, 
has left to St. Bees’ college his copy of 
‘Walton's Polyglott Bible, in six folio vo- 
lumes; to the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar 
of the University of Oxford, his copy of 
the Lambeth Catalogue of Manuscripts, 
unpublished ; andto Mr. R. Gilbert, of 
Enston-square, the volume unpublished of 
Lady Strafford’s Views in Orkney. Leaves 
to his unmarried daughters many volumes 
from his library, and the family pictures 
in the rectory, and directs that they ca 
fally examine all manuscript sermons as 
well as letters and papers dispersed about 
his study, not being family papers, pre- 
serving such as they think proper, and to 
burn the remainder, but not to publish 
To his son-in-law, Dr. Kelk, some 
of the 








any. 
books, and the two Paintings 
Monkeys. 50/, to the poor 
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ton. Legacies to his executors, Mr. Ray- 
son, of Stockton-upon-Tees, and Mr. 
Sherwen, of Whitehaven. The residue 
equally between his daughters. The will 
was made in August, 1844, and hes 
been proved both in London and York. 
P. 326. The late Rev. George Moore, 
Canon of Canterbury, married in 1795 
Lady Maria Elizabeth Hay, seventh 
daughter of James 14th Earl of Erroll. 
She died on the 3d of June, 1804. The 
will of the deceased has been proved. His 
personal estate was valued for probate 
duty at 70,0007. He bad purchased, just 
before his death, a valuable freehold estate, 
which, together with the other freehold 
he possessed, are considered to be worth 
between 300,000/. and 400,000/. Besides 
his church preferments, he had held for 
half a century the lucrative appointment 
of one of the principal Registrars of the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, which 
had bcen presented to him by his father, 
Archbishop Moore. By his will he has 
left in trust for his two unmarried dat 
ters 10,0002, each, and an annuity of 600/., 
and to each a of 500/., and a part 
of hisfarniture and book prints, pictures, 
&c. To his daughter Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. John Manley, a sum that will, 
together with her marriage portion, make 
up 10,000/., and an annuity of 100/.; and 
to the Rev. Mr. Manley 5007. He has 
left to his son George Bridges Moore his 
Woodland estate. To his son Edward the 
next presentation to the rectory of Fritten- 
don, Kent. Directs his shares in the ship 
Herefordshire may be offered at a valua- 
tion to his son William, or if he refuses 
to purchase, to his son Henry. The residue 
of his estates, real and personal, to be 
divided among his four sous, subject to 
certain charges ; and charges his real 
estate, in eid of personal estate, with pay- 
ment of bequests. The trustees and execu- 
tors are John Deeds and Richard Lambert, 
esqrs., to each of whom he has left a 
legacy of 200%. To the Rev. Arthur 
Onslow, Rector of Crayford, 10007. To 
his godson, George Moore Lambert, 5002, 
P. 333. The late Mrs. Partis, of Bath, 
in addition to 30,000/. and the freehold 
with which she endowed Partis College, as 
a retreat in age for.thirty decayed gentle- 
women, subsequently transferred to the 
trustees a further sum of 4,000/. and 
conveyed two other pieces of freehold for 
its use, and by her will has left for the 
same object, free of legacy duty, a sum of 
11,0007. to which she is entitled under the 
will of her late husband, Fletcher Partie, 
esq. of the same city. She also leaves to 
the trustees a legacy of 2,0002 the divi~ 
dends to be annually applied for the re- 
pairs of the college and the expenses of” 
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the dinner of the hshereal toe 
surplus to be a} cuprates in ex 

the pensions of the objects of ber benevo- 
lence; bequeaths to the college her 
dining-table and fourteen of her parlour 
chairs, to be placed in the committee- 
room; and two marble figures, one repre- 
senting Night, the other Day, to be placed 
in the chapel of the college; directs her 
executors to present each of the trustees 
and the chaplain with 19 guineas for » 
ring, and to give each female member 5/. ; 
leaves 5001. to each of her executors, 
W. B. Ramsay, eaq., Sir C. Price, Bart., 
and the Rev. Dr. Holland; and appoints 
her nephew, the said W. B, Ramsay, re- 
siduary legatee. The funded and personal 
property of which she died possessed was 
estimated at 40,000/. 

P. 424. General Sir William H. 
Clinton, G.C.B, late of Cockenhatch, 
Herts, and of Audley-square, London, 
formerly of Fletching, Sussex, and of 
Poley-place, Marylebone, bas, by his will, 
bequeathed to his eldest son, Henry, the 
sword given to him by the Court and 
British Factory at Madeira, and also the 
brace of pistols presented by the Sith 
Regiment to his late father, when Com- 
mander-in-Chief in America. These pre- 
sents he desires his son to keep and pre- 
serve in the family, and that they be 
handed down to such of his descendants as 
may be in ion of the estate at 
Cockenhatch. He leaves to his son 
Frederick all his other swords and fire- 
arms. To his wife, Lady Louisa Clinton, 
a life interest in his funded property, as 
well as the rents of his freebolds and 
leasebolds and the use and enjoyment of 
his estate and effects generally, the furni- 
ture and property in the house on Queen’s 
Parade, Bath, which came to him on the 
death of her father, the late Earl of Shef- 
field, as also the plate, which he leaves at 
his decease to his daughter Louisa; and 
the furniture and effects in Audley-square, 
or elsewhere in London, and all jewels 
and plate, to his four daughters, in equal 
shares, together with certain fanded pro- 
perty. To his son Henry certain other 
stock, and his interest in property under 
the will of Lady Willes; also the house 
in Foley-place, and his shares in the 
Regent's Canal, and the farming stock in 
Herts. Devi freeholds in Hertford, 
subject to his wife's life interest, to his 
son Henry, for his life, and then to his 
next son Frederick, and entailed on his 
issue ; and leaves to Prederick, absolutely, 
the furniture and effects at Cockenhatch, 
and at Ashley, near Lymington. By the 
will of his late brother, Lieut.-Gen, Sir 
Henry Clinton, who died in 1830, Sir 
‘William became possessed of the freeholds 
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and hereditaments in Ashley for life, and 
of other estates belo: to his mid 
brother, as heir-at-law, whole of which 
he has bequeathed to Frederick, who wa 
appointed in the will the next in successica. 

bequeaths to him all real and per. 
sonal estates of which he shall be scised, 
and not by him otherwise disposed of. 
There are a few other bequests to his 
executors, and others of bis family and 
acquaintance. By a codicil made a few 
days before his death he has left to the 
widow of the Rev. J. G. Ackland a 
annuity of 50/., and a legacy of 25/. The 

rsonal estate was sworn under 25,000. 

yy his executors, Frederick Clinton, ¢9q., 
his son, and Colonel Henry Dawkins, his 
nephew. 

438. The late Afr. Carpue made his 
will so far back as the year 1825, dividing 
his property into six parts, one to his wife 
for life, and the rest amor his fre 
daughters, who, at their mother’s death, 
will take amongst them her share. The 
executors are Mrs. Carpue, the relict, and 
Mr. Alfred Turner, who have proved the 
will. The personal estate was taken under 
90001. 

P. 544. The late J. F. Gwyn, oo. 
has, by bis will, amongst various other 
pecuniary bequests, left the following :— 
2001. for the poor of the parish of Combe 
Florey, Somerset, his native place, the 
interest to be distributed every Christmas 
by the minister and churchwardens ; 2001 
for the poor of the parish of Thorncombe, 
Devon, where he died, to be distributed ia 
like manner; 200. for the National 
School for boys of the three consolidated 

arishes of Cowbridge, Lianbethian, and 

Velsh Saint Donat’s, Glamorganshire, the 
interest to be applied as the minister and 
churchwardens of Cowbridge shall direct ; 
and 10/. 10s. to the Taunton and Somerset 
Hospital. 

P. 548. Mr. Liston's will has been 
proved, and his effects valued for duty at 
40,0002. He has left his plate, jewellery, 

ictures, books, furniture, : 

orses, &c. to his wife, absolutely. The 
residue of his property, which he directs 
to be invested in the funds im the names 
he has left to be enjoyed by 
ind gives a power of appoint- 
ment over the same by will or otherwise ; 
and in case so much as 6000/. is by her 
unappointed, he gives such sum to his 
daughter, Mrs. Rodwell—the dividends 
for her own use, and the principal at her 
death to her two daughters, Emma and 
Elizabeth, or to the survivor ; and in case 
his wife does not make any disposition of 
the residue, he gives the same, or so much 
thereof as remains unappointed, to his 
son, Captain John Terry Liston. He 
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the Heralds’ College as Rouge Croix pur- Francis Edward Woodhouse, & the Ist 
suivant 19 April, 1794, and was promoted Bombay Wont 
to the office of Richmond herald in 1803, yomnenst 20 son of the late ue we 


to that of Norroy king of arms in July, 
1838, and Clarenceux, 4 Feb. 1839. ir. 
Hanier was a zealous and active officer. 

faring many years he held an appoint- 
ment as aclerk in the Bank of England, 
from which he retired in July 1834, being 
at the time one of the principals of the 
Accountant's Office. His remains were, 
agreeably to his wishes, deposited in 2 
vaalt of, the church of St. Marylebone, 
near those of his old and intimate friend 
James Northcote, esq. the Royal Acs- 
demician, of whose will he wastheexecutor. 

In Albemarle-st. aged 77, Louis Eustache 
Ude, the celebrated chef de cuisine at 
Crockford’s, and author of a popular 
cookery-book, to which his portrait is 
prefixed. 

4pril 11, At Camberwell, aged 31, 
Annie-Matilda-Wilkinson, deu. of the 
late Col, Alexander Bryce, who was many 
years in the service of the Hon. East 
Todia Company. 

At Herne Hill, Henry Kidd Jones, esq. 
late of the Board of Control. 

‘April 12, Tn Hanover-q. Lady Eliza- 
beth Macgregor, widow of Mejor-Gen. 
Sir Evan foha Murray Macgregor, Bart. 
K.C.B. and K.! CH. f formerly Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Leeward 
Islands, and youngest dau. of the late 
John Duke of Atholl. She was married 
in 1808, and left a widow in 1841. 

In his 72nd year, Mr. John Frederick 
Setchel, bookseller, of King-street, Covent 
Garden. His father, Mr. Henry Setchel, 
was originally a grocer, but from a love of 
books, in the year 1774, changed his pro- 
fession to that of a bookseller, establishing 
himself in King-street, Covent Garden, 
where he carried on the business for 
forty-five years, and died Nov. 2, 1819, 
in his 80th year. Jointly with his 
father and on his own account, Mr. J. 
F. Setchel had been in trade as a book- 
seller upwards of fifty years. He was highly 

ected by his professional brethren, 
and the young beginner in his trade knew 
where to find the best advice and liberal 
assistance. He was a warm-hearted and 
kind friend to the poor, and was greatly 
respected through life for bis unvaried 
integrity, urbanity of manners, and bene- 
volence of disposition. His name is also 
connected with the arte, from his deugh- 
ter’s eminent talents, which, encouraged 
and directed by his unfailing judgment, 
have attracted public admiration. Her 
* Momentous Question” has excited much 
ee ae a success as a 


nc Cleveland-row, St. Games’s, Lieut, 


M‘Mullen. 

ln arctan Camden Town, Maria, 
relict of Christopher Jones, eeq. of Winoh~ 
more A 


41, Mary, wife 
cay Burridge, erage EN. cod and daa, of 
late Thomes Hurd, esq. of Ewell- nd 
Surrey. 

April 15. Aged 18, Joanna-Aldworth, 
only dau. of T. Laroche, eaq. of Bolton 
row, May Fair. 

In Staphope-pl. aged 46, Sane-Sarah, 
wife of Edmund Packe, eaq. 

In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. aged 68, 
pam Dead iy, es eas of Bream’s- 

uildings, Chancery-lane. 

April 16. Aged 65, James Brand, esq. 
Blackman-st. Borough. 

April 17. Aged 63, Isaac Walton, 
esq. of Mark-lane. 

April 18, At Islington, Fanny, relict 
of T. Stirton, esq. 

: Auuee reekdonen of bis tection; Mec Mecklen- 
yurgh-sq. aged 27, Jose; over Oridge, 
oat doetof the late umes Oridge, cag. 
of Kentish Town. 
ween Em Suddenly, aged 60, Mr. 
cis m, Secretary to the Royal 
Maternity Charity. 

At Burwood-pl. James Thompson, 
of Billiter-sq. F pes ome 

Aged 57, Archibald Richard Francis 
Rosser, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 

In Southwick-st. Hyde Park, aged 48, 
Elias Goldsmid, esq. youngest son of the 
late Abrabam Goldemid, esq 

April 21, At St. John’ Wood, Wile 
Tn Bedlordepl Kenly 

in ston, aged 77, 
Lady Sweedland, relict of Sir ‘Christopher 
Sweedland, who died Dec. 26, 1836, 

At Brixton Rise, aged 82, William 
Mason, esq. 

April 22, 

Wi 





In Crescent-pl. ‘Burton-crescent, 
74, John Reid, esq. - 
At Highbury Grove, Harriet, relict of 
John Fear, ea, and dau. of the late P. 


W. Thomas, esq. 

in Old Brocd-st. oged 46, William 

Eccles, esq. surgeon. 
‘AtKennington,aged79, William Streud, 


enq. 
April 23. Eleanor, relict of William 
Say, esq. of Weymouth-st. 
Aged 75, Mary, last surviving dau. of 
the late Coles Child, of Lower a= 
st, and Grove-lane, Camberwell, 








Se Cope. George Lawwn, for- 
tA the 12th Regiment of Poot, and 
late 1 the 24 oF Queen's . 


At Hampstead, Mary, relict of Edward 
Satleffe, eay. of Queen-st. 

23, suddenly, Jacob Henry, se- 
son of William Burnside, esq. of 
Lansdowne-pl. and of Fleet-st. 

April 27. Aged 5%, Ladee-Elizabeth, 
wife of W. 1. Chadwick, en. 

April 7%. At Brompton, 9 xed 25, 
Henry George Smith, R.N. of her 
Majesty's yacht William py Mary, 

cungest son of Samuel Smith, esq. 
ber Majesty's Dockyard, Malta. 

At his sun's residence, Dalston, aged 
72, John Marab, esq. late of Clapton. 

April'29. In Gower. cared 64, David 
Hanter, esy. late of 

In Gower-nt. Catharine, vile of William 
Corrie, esq. Barrister at Law. 

April ah. Aged 57, Joseph Janson, 
esq. of Church-at. Stoke Newington. 

At Pulham, aged 34, Angelina-Mary, 
relict of E. M. Cronsfield, of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, and wife of D. W. Imes, 
of Welbeck-st. late proprietor of the Royal 
Adelaide Galles 

Lately. In Beaumont-nt. Marylebone, 
aged 6%, Licut.-Col. William Nicholl, of 
late of the Bengal Ariny. 

Thomas Firth, esq. MD., MR, 
L.A., M.S.A., &c. 

At his chambers in Lincoln's- 
jon, aged 55, David James, esq. Barrister 
at Law. He wan called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 1815. 

At Wandaworth, aged 82, Sarah, relict 
of Robert Barker, 

In Upper Gower. 
Launeelot Hare, M.D. 

May 2. At Camberwell, aged 76, John 
Kplicer Fisher, ex. 

James William Turaley, eg. of Harp- 
lane, Tower-nt. 

May}. At Hnckney, aged 69, Eleanor, 
eldest unmarried dau. of the late Mrs, 
Framyhees of Bush Hill, near Enfield, 



























. Sarah, relict of 


death. 
‘Mey 11. In Harley-pl. Regent's Park, 
aged 71, Miss Ann Martin. 
May 12. At 
Thomas Harper, esq. 


Mey \4._ In Hyde Park-gardens, aged 
2, Mery-Louisa-Olivia, eldest dea. of 
the Hon’ Avther Kinnaird. 
In Portman-st. Portman-eq. Heary 
Adolphus Gwyn, ‘eldest son of Robert 


Gwyn, esq. 


Braxs.—May 3. At Reading, 96, 
Mary, relict of James Tompkins, bs 

At Carswell, aged 71, Miss Jemima 
Tinney, formerly of Selisbury. 

Bucxs.—4pril 18. At Swanbourne 
Cottage, Harriot, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Howard, Rector of Hog- 


geston. 

‘April 29, At Great Missenden, aged 
47, Thomas Squires Perry, esq. formerly 
of ‘Dassoon, i in Java. 

Campaipor.—April4. At Cambridge, 
aged 31, Jane, wife of R. J. Cooper, sq. 
of Pak: ‘hall, Finchley. 

HEsHIRE.—April 11. At the rectory, 
Eccleston, near Chester, Charlotte, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. R. Massie. 

April 18. At Hyde, Mr. John Ashton. 
He way a younger brother of the late Mr. 
Thos. Ashton, and a man of large pro- 

and somewhat eccentric character. 

is will, we believe, was made some years 
ago, when, after ving ‘a number of speci- 
fic legacies to different individuals, he be- 
queathed the residue of his property, 
which he then estimated at 30,000/. to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to be 
epplied in diminution of the national debt. 
Since that time his property hes so far 








666 
ears She sarvived her hus- 


Lockerly Chapel, 
26. At Otterborne, aged 72, 
rote Knight Hinton, esq 
'30.. At Ventnor, Iale of Wish, 
aged 17, Mary-Emma, seventh dau. 
Mejor. Gens A. Aitchison, of Ryde. 
itely. At Portsea, Geo. Godden, esq. 

At Shanklin, James, son of Thomas 
Jackson, esq. Kingston, Surrey. 

Atay ‘4. At Bartley Mavor House, 
Totton, Southampton, Ellen-Sarab, wife 
of William Robert Preston, enq. 

May 5. At Bournemouth, aged 20, 
Matthew Humphrey esq. 

May6. At Southsea, from the effects 
of injuries caused by her dress acciden- 
cally taking fire, Susan, wife of Dr. 
Charles H. Scott, and dau. of the Rev. 
D. S. Monerieffe, Rector of Loxton, 


Somerset. 
Muy 10. At We rt, Wareham, 
Anne Maria, relict of Joveph Freeland, 


bas eats vapell0. At Bengeo, aged81, 
Eleanor, wife of Joseph Woodwards, esq. 

April 12, At Beechwood, the seat at 
Col. Mudge, R.E. aged 3, Richard, eldest 
aon of the Rev. J. R, Bogue, of Denbury, 
Devon. 

‘April 16, Aged 17, Mr. Philip Weld, 
a student of St. Edmund’s Roman Ca- 
tholic College, near Ware, and nephew of 
the late Cardinal Weld, was accidentally 
drowned while engaged in the amusement 
behasprg, Bae some of his fellow colle- 

e Rye House, near Broxbourne. 

193, At Markyate-street, 66, 

wa James Pickford, fag and 

eldest dau. of the late James Grant, esq. 
of Thoby Priory, Essex. 

Hengrorp.—Agril 21, At Weaton- 
under-Penyard, aged 82, Anne, relict of 
Thomas Baynton, esq. 

Krnt.—April 6, Elizabeth, wife of 
Frederick Helps, esq. at their residence, 
Sydenham-hill, 

Jane, wi of Capt. John Humby, R.M. 


of “Frompect- pl oungest dau. of 
the late ote Winter, ea ‘cs a 


April 10. At Dover, 8 48, Francis 
onan ‘Treats coy Oa 
Apri 18, ‘At tao teeldence of her wacle, 





Onrrvary. 


firm Cobb, 
wife of Thomas 


Lient.-Colonel on the Continent 
in 1826. 


April 15. At Tunbridge Well, ogo 


10, Alice-Fredrica, youngest ohifid of the 
late A. P. Dobree, 699. 
‘April 16 ae Milton next 
68, Park, esq. surgeon, 
Mungo the celebrated Aftins 
traveller. 
At Bi near Chatham, agel @, 
mas I. 
April 21 


~ 
Howel, aged 94. Some years since, 
mother died in the same parish, aged 101; 
and a brother a short time ago, 101. 
A sister is now living at Lower 


aged 92 
‘April 26, At Tunbridge Wells, Alfred 
Willan Me wont J.B. 
Portes, ex + of ‘ork-pL. Portman-oq. 
At Dover, aged 37, Jos 


merly Curate of Walmer. 
April 30. At Dover, Mrs. Way, refit 
of the Rev. W. Way, of Chandos. 
Garendish-29. and of Glympton Pat, 
May 3. At Beckenham, aged 78, Me- 
liscent, widowof Thomas Drinkwater, 
May 12. Off Dover, aged 36, 
Fector Bazely, cq. Ho went off in his 
Plearure-bost, for & short trip to sea o 
ind at the eo was blowing strong 
from the N.E. and equally. In tht 
man foun oe 


but was prevented by the bose 

He was tl re lets =o 

Bazely, Post Captain in thi 

sndaeptew tothe te Rar 
are] 
Laxcastaa.—dpril 11. At Lancaster, 

aged 83, John a Beost, tout, esq. for 22 years s 

magistrate of 

ot Go AP aed 7 


Moy 6. ‘At Everton, aged’ 93, Fredeck- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sreanv. 
From April 26 to May 25, 1846, both inclusive. 
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i ay 5 Weather. Bu H i Weather. 
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ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
6, Bank Chambers, London. 


J.B. NICHOLS AND GON, FRINTBRS, 25, PARLIAMBNT-STRBET, 
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Atingts,T.£.216 TT. 18° 
Ad,.gous, F440 0 Appleyard, M63 
Agnes, A.G. 2 — Arueckie. Major BL 
Avbes,T. iy. MHL. 522 
23,219 Arvthat, Hu. 
Airey, Cape. DLE Mrs. 421 
Avebuen, MEG Archer, C. D. ie 
Akin, F. rit Ar. beevid, Es 





alates HLL. e7 
Altenon, CA1Gy, Arment, R. 14,664 
RG.t0 Armstrong, bos.G. Ball.£.2195.553 Besare, Mrs. 216 
Acdieb, D.H. 423. 451. J. 19,657. Ballard, C. 443. EB. Beseet, C. 441 
W. SS 





9. E425 40. H. 400 Bastow, E_ 103 W. 
Aienander, Batsdon, S. A. 200 333 
DM. 442. 





. 1.482 Balstou, Mrs. 106 = Bateman, H. 200. 
F.8. 304, 3.5335, Arrowsmith, J.550 Bamber, P. 422 M. 290 
Mayr W. 532, Arunde:i, MW. #6 Bamford,Cp.J555 Bates, R. M535 






Mr. J. 421 Asbburnbam, Col. Bancrt, E666  Batherst, W.D.M 
Alington, J, 420 How.7.532. H.A. Banister, H. 87 306 
Allan, W. G62 200. Le. Bavkes, H. 638 Batson, J. 218 





Allardyce, Lu. C. J. Bannister, C. 640 Batten, E. 439 
446 





Allchin, W. H. 42t 
Alldridge, E339 Ashley, Lady 66 G. 195, J.T. 534 Banke, G. C. 551 





Astier, Major 1.636 Beret, L. 107 - Baamgartes, Coast 
. Astley, E. 670 Barham, E. 444 H. 447 
R. 559 Astun,J.555.W.552 Baring, C. 640 Baxter, M. 444 
Allfrey, H.W. 2 Atficld, W. 334 Barker, Capt. A. 67. BaySeld, 8. L. 330 
Allies, J. 218 Atberley, P. 535 E. 106. G. 109. Bayford, C. S. 535 





Allwpp, G. L. 640 Atkins, C. H. 637 Mis 216. Mrs.T. Bayley, H. A. 665 
Almack, H. 306 Atkinson, H. 327 H. 66. 8.664 —_Baylie, B. 
Aleupp, T. 214 Attree, A. W. 43%. Barkworth, J. 557. Baynes, L. 308 
Alton, J, 215 W. 667 W. L. 671 Bayatoo, A. 666 


‘Baynton, M. A. 665 
ely, A. F. 666 
Beadon, A. 807. H. 

W. 449 
Beale, Lt.W.Y.540. 

O. F. 333. T.8.88 
Beames, M. P.554 
Beardmore, J. 305 
Beatson, G. S. 87 
Beauchamp, C’tess 

of 668. W.H.200 
Beaubarnas, Marq. 

de 670 





Beatmesrdty Col. 
Beste, Capt. A.M. 


Beckett, R, 493 
Beckwith, Major H. 
F. 533. S. B. 662 
Beckworth, T. 533 
Bedford, Lt. R. 197 
S. 329 
Bedwood, L. W. L. 
308 
Beebe, E. S. 667 
Beecher, R. 668 
Beevor, B. 107 
Belcher, M. 441 
Belgrave, F. 448 
Bell, C. 197. Capt. 
J.107. E.P. 105. 
3.305. M. 109, 
448. P. 553 
Bellamy, C.108,221 
Benham, M. 445 
Bennett, W. 550 
Renton, Lt. Col. R. 
532. Mrs. 105 
Bentinck, Capt. G. 
197. Col. C.A.P. 
422. Lord H.420 
Beresford, J. J.198. 
J.G.492, Lady J. 
421, SirG.de la P. 
335, 
Berkeley iC. R. 199. 
V.C.F. 534 











Best, Capt. A.D.W. 
431 

Betham, S. 332 

Betbune, seat c. 
R. D. 53: 

Bevan ire C.J.86. 
S. A. 585 


Bevir, G. 554 
Bickford, W. 446 


Inden to Names. 


Bicknell, J. 329 
_ Biddulph Mira R.86 
0. 638 


Bigge, C. J. 551. 
M. 552. Mrs. C. 
534 


Bignell, H. 442 
Bignold, S. F. 198 
Billyard, W.W. 636 
Bingham, Comm. 
H. H, 306 
Binney, C. 199 
Birch, E. 447; 
Major R.J.H.532 
Bird,Capt.A.C.110. 
Major L. 8, 53% 
S. 445. W. 664 
Birkett, F. B. 420 
Birkhead, E.M. 444 
Birkinshaw, J. C. 
640 
Birrell, Major D.532 
Biss, M. 220, 383 
Bishop, J. 308 
Blackburne,Hon.F. 
197. P. 316 
Blackie, L. 551 
Blackwell, Capt. T. 
E. 920 
Blaweow, R. 326 
Blagden, C. 443 
Blagrave, F. 333, 
H. 88 
Biair, M. 87 
Blake, H. 222, J. 
442. Mrs. B, 307. 
T. 420. Ww. R. 88 








639 
Blandford, Mareh’. 
ness of 307 
Blaquiere, L.E. 534 
Blatherwick, M. A. 


354 

Blaxland, E. 107. 
J. 22, 638 

Blayds, Lt. T. 299 

Blenchley, Lt. J.428 

Blencowe, Mre.555. 
P, 553 


. Blennerbasset, A. 


199 
Bletterman, J. H. 
0 
Blizard, S. 668 
Blomefield, Mrs. T. 
E. W. 421 
Blomfield, E. 332. 
A. M. 638 
Bloxbam, R, 87 
Blundel’<J.. 638: 
Mrs, T. W. 431. 
S, 88. T, 881 


Blunt, H. 493. R. 
C. 833 Bi 


Board, C. 110 
Bodham, A. 220 
Bogue, R. 666 
Boilieu, G. E. 335 
Bold, M. 638 
Bolding, E. 439 
Bologna, Signor S. 
di 308 
Bolton, Brig.S:538. 
Capt. T. W. 430 
Bond, M. 667 
Bonham, Capt. H. 
F. 532, E. W. 
305. Major H. P. 
636 
Bonsey, Mrs. W. H, 
86 


Booth, A. M. 639, 
E. 308, M. 443 
Miss 551 

Borton, Capt.A.532 

Bosanquet, G. 640. 
Mrs. J. W. 421. 
Mrs. S. 86 

Boteler, Mrs. 86 

Botry, C. 444 

Bottrell, J. 638 

Bouffett de Mont- 
auban, Marq. de 
87 


Boughey, Capt. G. 
» F. 636 
Boultbee, M. E.308 
Boulton, M.P.W.87 
Bound, J. 555. W. 


555 
Bourdillon, F. 637 
Bourke, S. W. 103 
Bourne, P. 332 
Bouverie, C. 667 
Bowater, Sir E. 420, 
636 


Bowden, R. 85 

Bowdier, P. 218 

Bowie, P. 557 

Bowles, F. A. 198 

Bowling, E. C. 86 

Bowyer, Dame H. 
446 


Box, Capt. T. 430 

Boxall, J. 443 

Boxer, J. 219 

Boyce, J. 423. T. 
397 

Boyle, Com.A. 197. 
Hon. Mrs.R. 307 

Brackenbury, A. 
667. Mr.J.M. 


637 
Bradbury, G. 443 
Braddack, M. 423 
Bradford, Sir T. 305 
Bradley, G. A. 830 





Brampton, A. 669 
Brand, J. 663 
Brandling, Major 
C. J. 305 
Brandram,A.M.218 
Brandreth, Capt. 
307 
Brandt, L. S. 493 
Brassey, W. 214 
Bratt, C. 444 
Brathwaite, E. J. 
308 
Bray, A. 105 
Brayshaw, T. 637 
Bree, C. R. 199 
Bremer, Lady, 442 
Brenan, M. 440 
Brent, B. 88 
Brereton, A. L. 199 
Breton, G. A. 445 
Brett, R. B. 198 
Brewer, 





Brickdale,E.G.831. 
Lt. C. J. 447 
Brickwell, J. 218 
Bridge, M. A. 444. 
Mrs. G. 637 
Bridges, M. 438 
Brdstocke, E.G.P. 


Bidwell, W. 637 
Brierly, H. 327 
Brind, Major F. 532 
Bristow, C. 535. 
Lt. E. W. 198. 
Lt. 3. W. 67 
Bristowe, 8. 220 
Brittan, P. 493 
Broackes, M.A. 639 
Broadhead, M. 199 
Broadburst, M. 536 
Broadley, A. 87 
Broadwood,A.A.109 
Brocklebank, T. 85 
Brocklesby, C. M. 


Brodie, G. $920. 
07 








Broomfield, A, S. 
553 

Brook, Mrs, 445 

Brooke, Capt. T, C. 
639. Lt. Col. G. 
33a M. 
Miss 669 


684 


Brookes, H. 667. 
Lieut. Col.R.636. 
Major R. 636 

Brooks, J. 492 

Brooksbank, H.22) 

Bros, T. 636 

Brossey, E. G. 307. 

Broughton, Capt. 
W.197. T. D.330 

Brown, Capt.G. 197 
Com. T. B. 197. 
J. 637. J. L307. 
Lt. S. Y. 332. 
M. M. 108. Mes, 
332, R. 638. T. 
334, T. J. 420. 
T.K.198, W.223 

Browne, A.85. J. 
85. L. 639. M. 


637. S. 199 
Brownrigg, E.K.88 
Brace, A. 669. 
Cornet, G. W. K. 
430. H. A. 307. 
93. H, 638, Lt. 
Col, L. 432. W. 


306 
Bruckfield, J. 216 
Bruere,Lt.A. S.110 
Broges, Mrs.T.637 
Bruorton, H. 667 

Col.667 






and 
Queensberry, 
Duke of, 197 
Buck, J. 104 
Buckiand, C. T. 198 
Bucknall, T.L. 639 
Buckworth, Lt.Col. 
218 
Budd, S. 88 
Budge, E. 306. E. 
420 


Bullbury, H. 550 

Bullen, A. W. 420. 
C, 533 

Buller, Capt.G. W. 
106. J.85. Mes. 
550 

Bullock, A. H. 535. 
F. 445 

Bunbury, T. 532 

Bunyon, S. F. 308 

Buonorotti, C. 423 

Burbidge, T.B. 440 

Burder, A. 200 

Burdett, MissF’.668. 
Mrs. 534 


Indes to Nemes. 


Burdwood, C, 327 
Burge, W. 85 
Burgess, Capt.H.S. 
922, P. 555 
Burghley, Lord 85, 
197 
Burkitt, J. 664 
Burlton, Lt.Col. W. 
532 
Burn, C. M. 493 
Burnaby, J. D. 308 
Burnard, J. 552. 
J.P. 439 
Baroal, J.103. M. 
639 
Burnett, Cpt.C.J.F. 
539. Capt. J.H. 
430. J.C. 85. 
N. T. 666 
Burney, R. 104 
Burnside, J. H. 664 
Burra, R. 334 
Burridge, M. 663 
Burton, 'D. 
E. 443 
Bury, C. 216 
Busb, G. A. P. 446 
Busher, J. 555 
Butcher, W. 215 
Butler,C.535. Capt. 
H. 640. Hon. 
C.L.420. Hon, 
Mrs. C. L. 307. 
M. B. 219. Mrs. 
C.A. D. 198 
Butt, J. M. 550 
Buxton, Lady 306. 
Mn. T. F. 306 
Byrne, J. 532 
Bythesea,Lt.G.C.G. 
431 
Caddy, B. 553 
Cadle, W. 442 
Cadogan, Lady A. 











catt, Com, J. C. 


cami, C. 534 
Calder, D. 87. 
E. H. G, 217 
Caley, M. A. 535 
Callender, W. 308 
Calley, C. B. 306 
Calthorp, J. 327 
Calvert, PF. 305. 
F. W. 423 
Cambell, Major 
J. FG, 533 
Camden, Marg. 197 
Cameron, A. 319, 





638. "Sir A. 636 
Campbell, A. 87. 
Capt. A. W. 538. 





Campbell, Col. P. 
671.E.P.535.P.A. 
636. H.549. M.A. 
86, 330, Major 
G.'539. Major P. 
636. Major W. 
305. Mrs.A.557. 
Mrs. J. F.G. 86. 
W.85,292, W.C. 
307. W.G. 85 

Canning, Mrs.W.F. 
198. Vise. 420, 
532. 

Cannon, J. 636 

Canterbury, Visc’- 
tess 106 

Capron, M. 308 

Carden, G. 85 

Carew, SirW. P.305 

Carey, Lt. 0. 429 

Carlyon, E. 65. 
E. A, 420. F.85. 
P. 662 











444, Carmichael, T. A. 


671 
Carnegie, Hon.S.T. 
420 


Carney, J. 552 
Carpenter, H. E. 
422. O. E. 553. 


Carr, Capt. C. 53 

Carrick, Earl of 668 

Carrington, E. 665. 
Nise 423 





Carter, F. H. 200. 

421 

cane ight, P.E.C. 
87. J. 88 

Carver, R. 327. 

Carwardine, T. W. 
198 

Cary, R. 105 

Case, J. W.B. 219 

Casement, A. 199. 
A. M‘G, 423 

Caspersonn, S. E. 
639 





Cass, R. 442. W.85 
Cathcart, Earl of 





Cavellero, A, 534 
Caweutt, H. 44) 
Chads, Comm. H. 
636 
Chadwick, L, E.664 


rs. W. W. 


307 
Chalklen,C.W.328. 
M. E. 330 





Chamberiain, A 


Champney, Dam 


Chandler, G. eet 
Chandos, Marq’s of 
306 
Chaplin, Capt. 636. 
Mrs. F.534.W.423 
Chapman,A.R. 335. 
F. E. 308. H.M. 
640. J. 219, 669 
Charlewood, Capt. 
422 
Chariton, C. 330 
Chartres, W. 670 
Chase, D. A. 534. 
W. 443 
Chater, A. M. 533 
Chatterton, A.B.é7 
Chawner, W. 637 
Cheape, L. 100. 
Mrs. 445 
Chelsea, Visc'tess 
534 
Cheshire, H. 104 
Chester, E. 638. 
M.423. Mrs. 637 
Chetbam, H. 87 
Chetwynd, G. 535 
Chichester, J.H.W. 
536. L. 104. 
Mrs. 421 
Child, M. 663 
Chilleott, C. C. 87 
Chiunock,H. S. 104 
Chirol, A 300 
Chitty, + 538 
Chulmondely, PS. 











Cate, C. 858. 
Capt. J. 33. 
Capt. S. T. 639. 
J. A. 199. M. 425 

Churchill, LordA.S. 
85. S. 329 

Churnside, A. 219 

Churton, E. 197 

Clare, S. 216 

Clarendon, C’tess of 
307 

Clark, A.M. 423. 
C. 636. G. 534. 
J.0.85. Miss444. 
T. 554, W. R. 
422, 

Clarke, Capt.G.H. 
432, Dr. J. 558. 





Claughton, P.C. a6, 
640 
Clavell, Comm. J. 


chy. 107. E.S.333 
Claypole, J. 107 
Clayton, E. E. 532. 
G.199. H.H.O.D. 
639. SirW.R. 305 
Cleave, M. E. 199 
Clements, A. 214 
Clerk, J. 88 
Clerke, Archd, 86 
Clifford, Hon.C. 308 
Cloete, H. 197 
Clowes, J. P. 557 
Clubbe, J. 443 
Clutterbuck, H. 533 
Coape, Capt. A.446. 
Mrs. J. 421. 
Coates, D. 664. 
E.S. 535. J.F. 
86. S, 493 
Cobb, C. W. 662 
Cobbe, Lt. Col. G. 
532 
Cobbett, D, A, 638 
Cobham, C, R. 86. 
S. 667 
Cochrane, A.D. R. 
‘W.B.420. M.J.87 
Cockburn, J. 333. 
J.P. 220. Mrs. 
J. G. 637 
Cockerill, Capt. R. 
332 





‘oc 
Cocksedge, T. M. 
668 


Codd, Capt.J.E. 430 

Codrington, L. 109. 
Major R. 539 

Coeburn, Baron F. 


Coghlan, J. 198 

Coben, A. 216. D. 
W. 535. J.217. 
R. 329 

Coke, J. H. 450 

Colbeck, W. B. 86 

Colborne, Hon, W. 
N. R. 55% 


Major R. 85 
Coleman, W. 109 
Colenso, J. W. 198, 

308 
Coleridge, D. 306 
Colhoune, M. 639 
Collard,Rear-Adm. 

V. 555 
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Colas, G. 88 
Collier, G. B. 423, 
Collins, A. 640. 
Collis, J. 87. W. 
T. B. 220 
Colston, H. 220 
Colville, E. 199 
Colyer, A. 443 
‘Comber, E. 535 
Compton, E. H. I. 
443, S, 668 
Comyn, M. A. 200 


Congreve, Major G. C 


532, 636 
Connell, Dr. 557 
Connor, J. 86 
Conran, Lt.-Cul.G. 


534 
Cook,C.420.M.665. 
BE. 445 
Cooke, C.422. C.M. 
104. F.441, 1.U. 
199. J.H.331. J. 
R. M. 638, P. B. 
219 
Coombe, T. 420 
Cuoper,A.C.441. A. 
D. 638. Capt. H. 
85.J.550,555,664. 
J. L. C. 88, 533. 
Miss 330. R. 533, 
T. 308. W. W. 38 
Coore, 1. B. 200 
Copeland, G. F, 307 
Copleston, C. 553. 
Mes. R. E, 307 
Copley, Miss, 109 
Corbally, Hou. Mrs. 
306 





Corden, E. 88 
Corfe, G. B. 554 
Corgan, S. M. 440 
Corner, E. 639 
Cornewall,F.H.2¢0. 
T. H. 333 
Cornwall, Lt.-Col. 
W. H. 85, 191 
Corrie, W. 664 
Corry, DeW.M.308 
Costerton, A.M.638 
Cotes, D. H. 308 
Cotton, A. A. G61 
Coulman, M. 87 
Courtenay, —, 86. 
Mra. R. 306 
Coanthorpe BenG a 
C. 198 
Cousins, L. 331 
Cove, R, 221 
Coventry,Hon.Mre. 
W. 66 
Coverley, E 659 
Cowan, 
Coward, J. M4 198 
Cowel, Mrs. L. 637 








Cox,A.W.308. BH. 
667. E.8.553. J. 
88,550. Sir R.669 

Coxe, C. B. 549 

Cosford, M. W. 440 

Crackett, 1. 327 

Cracroft, L. 200. T. 

7 





Cransiers ES M. 108 
Crawford, D. R. 87 
Crawley, Major W. 
W. 636 
Creagh, J.B, 349 
Creak, J. C. 200 
Cree, A. S. 665 
Creightun,G, 9. 639 
Cremer, F. 
Cressey, G. ae 
Cresswell, Mrs. 217 
Crewe,F.R.668. Sir 
J. H. 87 
Crispin,C.442, Mrs. 
421 





Croft, G.535. R.420 
Crofton, Capt. H. 
D. 197 
Crofts, S. 107 
Croker, Lt. H. 199 
Crompton, C. 492. 
Capt. J. S. 305 
Crooke, W. 197 
Crosbie, M. 217 
Crosley, S. 103 
Cross, E. 217. Miss, 
535 
Crosse, A. 440,444. 
M. Ay 329, 333. 
R. 329 
Crossfield, A.M.664 
Crouch, Comm. E. 


420 
Cruikshank, 1. W. 
P. 333 
Cubitt, J. 550 
Cull, Lt. T. 639 
Cullimore, W. 106 
Cumby,Lt.D.C.639 
Cumming, A. P. c 
87. C.H.445,: 
Cureton, Cul. C. R 
532, 534 
Cotling, Mrs. 555 
ri ‘om. D, 306 












J. 110, P. 

2. Major J. 
G. W. 532 

Curzon, Vise, 423 
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Cust, Hon. Mrs. C. 
86, Hon. Sir E.85 
Custance, T. 107 
Dacres, Com. J. Re 
85. Mrs. S. 86 
D’Aguilar, A. 441 
Daintry, E. 105. 
Dakins, C. 443 
Dalbiac, L. 554 
Dalgety, S. 219 
Dalbousie, Earl of 
05,532 
Dallas, Lady C.552, 
Lt. H. R. G. 669 
Dalrymple, J. 534 
Dalton, C. B. 306 
Daly, Hon. R. 421 
Damer, Capt. H. D. 
305 
Danger, T. 200 
Dangerfield, Mrs. 
219 
Daniell, C.M. 423 
Daniel, Lt.-Col. A. 





Darby, E. 105, 220 

D'Arcy, Lt. R. W. 
421 

Dare, J. 299 

Darel, W. L. 198 

Darrah, Lt.-Col.N. 
L, 533 

Dart, E. F. 219, 382 

Dasent, G. W. 639 

Dashwood, Capt. F. 
438, H. 549 

Daubeny, E. 86. 
G. B.637. H.! 
198. M. H. 442. 








Major H.C. B. 85 * 


Daveny, E. A. 498 
Davey, A. 442 
Davidion, Ens. G. 
H. 669. H.C. 
87. S.307 
Davie, Sir H. P. 305 
Davies, A.M. 199, 
217. C. G. 198. 
D. 215. F. 445. 
J, 22%, 305, 63: 
J.C. 420. “J. 
330. R.S. 307. 
S. 107. W. 668. 
W. G. 637. We 





Major G. L. 538, 
Miss, 103, 8.556. 
W. 534 





Dew, ‘Mise 562 
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Dawnay, Hon.Mrs. 
534 


Dawson, A. 665. F. 
533. T. 639 
Dax, M. 535 
Day, Capt.E. F.532. 
F. 86. J. 333, 420. 
M. 556. R. 104 
Dasley, H. S. 85 
Deacon, J. H. 422 
Deane,C.639. E.559 
De Butts, A. 535. 
L217 
De Bruyn, H. 664 
Deedes, S. 33) 
Neeker, M. 556 
De Horne, Mrs. A. 
637 


Delafosre, Major H. 
Dalaman Col.B. 


Dalane, F. L. 639 

Dell, B. E. A. 332 

DeMattos,G.W.535 

De Medina, M. 319 

Deny, 8. 

Denman, Hon. CA. 
422 





Denison, G. A. 86. 





Dennis, Lt. Col. 
G. G. 538 

Dent, A. 638. C. 
222. Mrs. H.534. 
Mrs. T. 637 

Denny, Major W. 





G 
De Terraneau, E.C. 
638 
Deudney, 8. 221 
Devereux, Hon. W. 
B. 197 
Dick, Capt. 


420, 
3.105. J.C. 110 
Dicken, M. P. 216 
Dickens, M. 442 
Dickinson, C. 443. 
G. K. 110, 658 
Diekson, Capt. ©. 
636. S.G. 552 


Digby, A. L. 534 
Dill, M. 639 





Dixon, E.220.G.6.17, 
H. A. 668. J. 661 
Dobree, A. FP’. 666. 
A. 8.335. M.a32 
Dod, J.C. 440 
Dodd, R. 638 
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Doley, F. 219 
Dollard, W. 233 
Dombrain, J. 639 
Ton, A. 442 
Doneraile, Vise’tess 
335 
Donne, L. C. 492 
Dorney, E. 665 
Dorrien, H. A. 221. 
Mrs. A. S. 307 
Doughty, H. H. 443 
Douglas, Lady A. G. 
88. Lady G. 557. 


M. 442. Major 
C. 532 
Dover, R. H. 198 


Dovers, G. 535 
Doveton, J. B. 420 
Dowdeswell, 
W. 198 
Dowell, Capt. 444 
Dovler, 
T. 86 
%y 


Mrs. 


Mrs, H. 





Doyle, C.F. 420. 
%. b8, Major C. 
H. 533 

D'Oyly, Lt. E.A.C. 
3 


07 
« Drake, C. A. 639. 


J. T. 198. J. 
W. 422. Lt. 
446. Mrs. W. T. 
306. 
T.G, 197 

Draper, S. H. 638 

Drawbri 
533 

Drewe, A. 108. 








Drinkwater, M. Gee 


Drummond, A. 4 





88. Sir G. 636 
Drury, Mes. 558 
Dryden, Le 328 

E. A. 





Putfeld, ALE, 853 


Dunbar, J. 
R.N. 554 

Duncan, Dr. 445 

Dundas, C. J. W.D. 
420. Hon. Mrs. 
C. 481 


110. 


R. H. 88. F 





Dungan, Capt. W. 
532 


Duke, G. 87 
Dunlop, T. 558 
Duane, Capr.J. 431 
Dunning, P. 442 
Duppa, H. G. 640 
Du Pre, M. D. 533 
Durant, B.E.A.552 
D'Urban, Major W. 
J. 85 . 


Duroford, B. 107. 
Majur-Gen.E.W. 
305 

Duthie, A. H. 198 

Dyer,G.331. S.105 

Dyke, Comm. H.P. 
636 

Dyott, W. H, 422 

Dyson, P.439. 5.107 
T. 330 

Eade, J. 535 

Eales,J.331 M. 638 

Earl, G. W. 639 

Earle, T. 638 

Earnshaw, W. R. 

59 

East, A. H.C. 110. 
Mrs.G. E. G. 637 

Eaton, E. 198. Mrs. 
R. J. 534 

Batwell, Lt.A.C.431 

Eccles, M. 307. W. 
663 





F. Eckley, J. E. 107 


» A. 8. 199 


Eddi 
nA + Hon. 





Filgeli ‘ 
Edgworth,M.P.423 





. Edleston, R. 445 


Edmond, J. C. hee 





. Egerton, Capt.C.D. 
533. Capt. J.B. 
532, 538. W.H. 
420 

Egremont, J. 535 

Elam, Mrs. J. 421 
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Ellenborough, Enrl 
of 197 

Ellicombe, G.B.307 

Elliot, F. 638. L. 
G. 549. 

Ellis, Cornet H. 
430. E. 422. 
F. 422, F.A. 197. 
J.923, T. F, 636 





Elmseall, Major J, 
G. 636 ba 





Elwiu, M. E. 199 
Emerton, M. 667 
Empeson, Lt. W446 
Enderby, M. 443 
England, E. 445 
English, G. M. 664 
Enniskillen, C’cess 
of 198 

Enoch, Capt. J. 533 
T.R. 3 


Major 639. Major 
A. 533 
Etheridge, C.J. 640 
Euston, Earl of, 305 
Evans, A. J. 440, 
C. 229. C.H.305. 
D.86, 662. J.334, 
669. L422. M. 
422. MajorP.207. 
Mrs.J.C. 637. Sir 
deL.306. W.8.554 
Eveleigh, A. 
Everard, 





3 
Fairbank, J. K. 105 
Fairbanks, S.P. 197 
Pairfax, E. 440 

Pairley, E.445, 669 
Faithful, BE. 640. 
40 


Lt. H. J. Y. 
Falcon, R. 218 
Falkner, E. 638 
Fallowfield J. 663 





. 8. 
q Farmer, A. A, 334, 


T. P. 67! 
Farquhar, 
T.G. p38: 





Fearn, H. 663 
Fearon, S. 535. S. 
T. 305 
Fearson,J.M.A.534 
Feaver, C. 443 
Feilden, M. J. 307 
Fell, E. 550 
Fellowes, J. B. 640. 
M. 334. SirC. 87 
Fenton, H. 662 
Fenwick, Major T. 
E, 537 
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Gough, Lt,-Col.199. 
Lt.-Col. J. Be 
420. Sir H. 533 

Goulburn, E. M. 
88. Hon. H. 85 

Grabam, Capt. H. 
H. 533. D, D. 
307. F. 104. F. 
M, 229, J. 215. 
330. Lady, 306. 
Marq. of 330. 
Mrs, 86. 103. W. 


109 
Grain, C. 533 
Granger, A. 

M. 331 
Grant, A.85. 197. 

Cc. EB. 440. He 

534. J. B. 306. 

308. Lt.-Col. P. 

53%, Major P. 

539, R, 423. T. 


106. 


443 
Granville, Capt. F. 
636 


Graves, Hon, Mrs. 
H. 637. J.T. 533, 
639 

Gray, A. 440, Dr. 
A429, R.W.335 

Grayfout, R. 8. 421 

Grayton, Lt.-Col.G. 

2 


53 

Greatbed, Capt. E. 
H. 532 

Greaves, J. 308 

Green, C. 88. C. W. 





Mrs, C. 307. 


Greenfield, T. 333 
Greenhill, C.M.199. 
H. 639 
Greenlaw, Lt.W. A. 
1lo 
Greenwood, E. H. 
332. G. H. 637 
Grees, Mrs. 198 
Gregory, A. 552. E. 
441. H.86. Lady 
J.M. 558. M.329 
Greig, A. M. 307 
Grenside, J. 214 
Grenville, Hon. G 
N. 637 
Gretton, R. H, 328 
Greville, Lady R. 
307. T.M. 551 
Grey, Hon. Mrs. G. 
534. Sir J. 532 
Grierson, Major C. 
532 
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Grieve, J. 535 
Griffin, F.88. J.S.86 
Griffith, C. 638. E, 
533. J.637. J.P. 
ats. J. W. 198. 
Major G. D. 667. 
M. E. A. 556 
Griffiths, Ens, P.G. 


Hamilton 
429. 1 
Mrs. F 
Mrs. H 
Sir G.1 

Hammonc 
W. 444. 


Hancock, | 
Handcock, 
R. 533 
Handscom! 

I. H. 534 
Hanson, A. 
J. D. 66: 
Hanwell, J, 
Harcourt, 
V. 306 
Harding, H 
W. 103. 
Hardinge,S 
Hanlwick,} 
Hare, Capt 
636. E. 
Lt. G. € 


Grimes, Lt.C.R.539 
Grimston, J. 221 
Grove, E. 87 

W. J. 637 
Gubbins, Lt. R. 432 
Guillaume, E. 665 
Gully, Mrs. 534 
Gulston, S. 423 
Gunning, P. 86. G. 





Gustard, H. F. 199 
Mrs.J.W.637 
, L. 534 
Gwinnell, D. 87 
Gwyn, H. A. 664 
Hackett, E. 534 
Hadaway, J.R. 104 
Hadden, Major, 439 
Haddington, Earl of 
197 








Harnett, T. 
Harper, R. 
T. 664 
Harries, H. 

J. H. 305 
Harriott,Le 
532, Mrs 
Harris, Cap 
533. C. 
E. 168. 


Haig, Lt.W.R.Y.638 
Haines, W. H. 638 
Haldane, A. 217 
Hale, Capt. J. R. B. 
532. Hon, M. 552 
Mrs. R. B. 421 
Halfhead, W. 215 
Hall, A. 332. A. S. 
107. B.215. Capt. 
E, H. 558. Com. 
W.H.197. F.108. 
305. G. 240. J. 
C. 218. L. 200. 
Lt.-Col, R. 197. 
Major L. A. 532. 
Mrs. 218. P. 53: 








J. 329. L 
Harrison, B 







Hallete, J. A. 639. 
W. 223 

Halsey, T. P. 197 

Haly, Capt. W. O'G. 
636 


Hambly, W. 423 

Hamill, H. 103 

Hamilton, A. M. 
331. C.C. 217. 
Capt. F. W. 532, 
Ens 


53 £199, K.B.197 


Hartley Mi 
W. 85 
Hartwell, G 
Harvey,C.3 
422. Lt.- 
199, Lid 
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Muterd, C, P49, 
w.T 





M‘Laren, Lt. Col. 
J. 532 
M:Leod, R. 326 
M‘Mullen, E. 663 
‘M'Nair, Lt. W. 432 
M'‘Niven, C. 305 
Moate, M. 216 
Mocatta, J. 639 
Mogg, M. M. R.556 
Mogridge, M.H.215 
Molesworth, P. W. 
637 
Mollady, S. 199 
Molle, Carts & 430 
Molloy, J. 
Molyneux, E. “S16 
Monchamps,Count 
de Percy 223 
Monck, G. 550. 
Mrs. J. B. 421 
Moncorvo, Baroness 
de 307 
Moncreiffe, Sir ‘T. 
197 
Money, E. K. 397 
Monger, M. 334 
Monkhouse, F.M.87 














Montagu, Mrs. J. 
W. 534 
Montgomery,M.308 
Montizambert, 
jor G. S. 636 
Montresor, Comm, 
F. B. 636 
Monypenny, Capt. 
T. G, 305 
Moodie, D. 197 
Moon, C.380.8.306 
Moor, M. C. 199. 
Wz 445. 
Moore, A. 556. C. 
A.86. D.M. 422. 
E, 444. G. 396. 
Hon, A. 66: 
Mise 440. Mrs, 
P. A. 637. T. son 
of 670 
Mordaunt, S. 440 
Moresby, M. 638 
Morffatt, J. W. 222 
Morgan, A. 670. J. 
86. M. 332, 305, 
Mrs. W. B. 637. 
T. 421 
Mori, E. M. 640 
Morice, C. 422. H. 
533 


+ Morrah, J. 440 
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Morison, Lady 329 Nelson, A. A. 421. 
Morley, C'tess of C.C.88. H. 533 
421. M. 220 Ne irs, Duch’s of 
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Morrell, J. K, 421 Nesbitt, E. 640 
Morris, A. C. 307. Ness, E. 198 
E. 332. G. J, Netherlands, Prince 
423. J.558. J. W. F. of the, 447 
B.103. L.S,640. Nettlesbipp, A. 441 





Neutville, E. J. 107 
Neville, R. 4g0. S. 
492 
Morritt, IS. 423. New, E. 444 
Lt. G. 45 Newcombe, J. 442 


Morson, J. L. 200 Newman, H. 335. 
Mortimer, J. 442, S. 640 

H. S. 398. R. 408 Newport, F. 326 
E. M. 640 









Moscop, J. 607 56. Lt 
Mostyn, Hon, E.M, Col. W. H. 

L.306, M.445 Nicholl, Hor 7. 
Mott, A. M. 667 Lt.-Col. W. 664. 
Mountford, E.J. 200, 
Mowbray, A. F. 88. 

Capt. G. 636 Nichulson, Capt. P. 
Moxon, Eus. P. 428 











430 Nicols, J. 551 
Moysey, C. E. 553. Nicolson, Mrs. W. 
P. 88 334 


Muir, E. A. 534 Noble, Mrs.C.J.198 
Mulcahy, J. M. 199 Nokes, W. 554 
Mullens, M. A.638 Nullotb, C. 85. M. 


Maller, T. 199 S. 533 
Mullett, A.664 Norman, F. J. 533. 
Mullins, G. 86 M. C, 535 


Mundy, F. 397. J. 
219.MajorG.C.85 


Capt.C. 423 
» M. 638 








Munro, Capt North, L. 329 
Murchison, A. 444. Northeote,H.S.307. 
R. I. 305 Mrs, S, 534 


Murray, Comm. A. Northey, L. 554 
636, C. 535. E. Norton, A. A. 308 
332, F. H. 637. Noswortby, A. 331 
H.G.S. 636. J. Nunn, Major J. W. 
636.M.639.W.107 532 

Musgrave, T. 667 Oakes, H. M. 199 





Muter,MajorR.197 Oakley, A. 639. M. 
Nairne, E. 199 200 
Naish, T. 307 Oates, T. V. 219 


Napier, Capt.R.532 O’Brien, Capt.J.D. 
Naples, Queen of, 197. E. 87. M.S. 
306 422. T. 306 
Napleton,G. D.558 O'Donnell, J.M.533 
Nash, Capt. S. 532. Ogiloy, T. 640 
F. G. 306. ©. Oglander, H. 87 
637. M. A. 638 O'Halloran, W. A. 
Nasmytb, A. 85 442 
Nathan, Miss, 199 O*Hanlan, Capt. P. 
Nattes, S. 104 532 


Neale, F. 559 Okeden, G. F. 200 
Need, Lt. C. 198. J. A. 441. 
Lt. H. 200 443 





Needham, A. 552, Olding, 5. 446 
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LIST OF EMBELLISHMENTS TO THE VOLUMI 
Those marked * are Vignettes. 


* The Birth Place of John Aubrey, at Easton Pierce, Wilts - 

* Horoscope of John Aubrey’s Nativity ‘ = 

* Head of King Charles the First's Cane - 
St. Mary’s Church, Warwick, as it sppeared before the Fire in 1694 

* Sarcophagus of the Portland Vaso - 

* Celt, Curved Axe, Double-edged Axe, and Egyptian Battle Ase. 

* Horoscope of King Edward III. at St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
Desk for Fox’s Book of Martyrs, in Lowinghes Chere, Norfolk 

* Ancient Carving on Ivory = 


Doorway of the Church at Glendalough < 3 
Arch of Door in the Tower of Clonmacnoise —- is 
* Capital of a Pillar in the Round Tower at Timahoo = 
© Plan of Teampull Finghin at Clonmacnoise 2 = 
Round Tower of Clonmacncise —- 3 fs 
St. Kevin's House at Glendalough - | - = 
* Ancient Seat in Clerkenwell Church - 2 
Ancient Dossel at Denbigh Church - i = 
East Brent Church, Somersetshire  - : : 
* Old House in the Almonry at Westminster - - . 
* Device of William Caxton the Printer - = 


* Plan of the Battle-field at Shrewsbury 3 = 
* Plan of King’s Croft, Battle-feld  - g 
* Portrait of Heary the Fourth, in Battlefield Chareb = 
Ancient House at Iichester, Somersetshire = 
Interior and Exterior Views of the Chapel of Llanvair Vawr, Glamorgan 
* Hall of the Temple of Esneh, in Egypt 
* Remains of a Stone Altar in Bengeworth Church, Worcestershire 
* The Abbot’s Chair at Evesham E - 
* Norman Lectern of Marble at Evesham - . 





ERRATUM. 


At p. 615 (June) col. 1, line 81. The paragraph “ On the latter point 
personal ones,” belongs to the note in col. 2, after the word writings. 
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